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No. 601.— GENESIS i. 5. 

j^Tirf Mtf evening and the morning were the first day. 

nPHE Mosaical method of computing days from sun-* 
, -^ set to sun-set, and of reckoning by nights instead 
of days, prevailed amongst the polished Athenians^ 
^And from a similar custom of our Gothic ancestors^ 
during their abode in the forests of Germany, words 
expressive of such a mode of calculation (such as fort-^ 
night, se'nnight) have been derived into our own lan«- 
guage. The same custom, as we are informed by 
Caei^r, prevailed among the Celtic nations. " AH the 
Gauls,'' says he, " measure time, not by the number 
of days, bujt of nights. Accordingly they observe theit 
birth-days, and the beginnings of months and years^ 
in such a manner, as to cause the day to follow th« 
night." 

No. 602. — iv. 3. Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground arjL offering unto theJ^ord.] " To offer to the 
Deity the first-fruits of the tender herbage, springing 
up in the vernal season, and of the different kinds of 
grain and fruits matured by a warm sun^ was the prac* 
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tice of mankind in the infancy of the world. The 
earliest instance of these oblations on record .is that of 
Cain, the eldest son of the first great husbandman, who, 
doubtless following paternal precedent, brought of the 
fruit of the ground an offering unto the Lord; and of 
Abel, who also, to the sacred altar of God brought of the 
firstlings of his flock. The Jews, whose religious customs 
are, in many respects, similar to the Hindoos, in every 
age and period of their empire, inviolably consecrated to 
heaven,, the first-fruits of their oil, their wine^ and their 
wheaty and, by the divine institution, even whatso- 
igver opened the womby whether of man or beast ^ was 
sacred to the Lord. (Numb, xviii. 12.) 

There was, according to Porphyry (De Abstinentiuj 
p. 73.) a very curious and ancient festival, annually 
celebrated at Athens, to the honour of the Sun and 
Hours, which, in (he simplicity of the offerings, re- 
markably tesembled the -practice of the first ages. 
During tibat festival, consecrated grass was carried 
about, in which the kernels of olives were wrapped up, 
together with figs, all kinds of pulse, oaken leaves^ 
with acorns, and cakes composed of the meal of wheat 
and barley, heaped up in a pyramidal form, allusive to 
the siin-beams that ripened the grain, as well as to the 
fire in which they were finally consumed." Maurice's 
Indian Antiquities^ vol. v. p. 132. See also Eusebius's 
Preparation for spreading the Gospel, b. i. p. 29. Eng, 
edit. 

No. 603. — iv. 15. And the Lord set a mark upon 
Cain.] Among the laws attributed to Menu, the fol- 
lowing Appointment is a remarkable instance of coin- 
cidence with, if it cannot be admitted to have been 
derived from, the punishment of Cain. 

** For violating the paternal bed, let the mark of a 
****** be impressed on Jibe forehead with 
a hot iron. 
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JFor drinking spirits, a vintner's flag: 

For stealing sacred gold, k dog*s foot*: 

For murdering a priest, the figure of a headless 
corpse: 

With none to eat with them. 

With none to sacrifice with thenf, 

With none to be allied by marriage to them ; 

Abject, and excli\ded from all social duties, 

Let them wander oveir the earth ; 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their paternal and ma^ 
ternal relations. 

Treated by none with affection, 

Received by none with respect. 

Such is the ordinance of Menu.*' 
** Criminals, of all the classes, having performed an 
expiation, as ordained by law, shall not be marked on 
the forehead, but be condemned to pay the highest 
fine.^' 

No. 604.-- viii. 11. And the dove came in to him in 
the evening J and, lo^ in her moiUh was an olive leaf 
plmked offj] The connection between Noah's dove 
and an olive leaf will not appear at all unnatural, if we 
consider what Dr. Chandler has related. He says, 
(Trav. in Asia Minor ^ p, 84.) that the olive groves 
are the principal places for shooting birds. And in the 
account of his travels in Greece, (p. 127.) he observes, 
that when the olive blackens, vast flights of doves, 
pigeons, thrushes, and other birds repair to the oli^e 
groves for food. See also Hasselquist, p. 212. 

Harmer, vol. iv. p. 191. 

\ » 
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No. 605. — ^xii. 7. The7'e builded he an altar unto the 
Lordj who appeared unto him,] The patriarchs took 
care to preserve the memory of comiderskble events hy 

B2 
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setting up altars and pillars, and other lasting- tfionil' 
ments. Thus Abraham erected moauments in diver» 
places where. God had appeared to him. Gen. xiii. 18. 
Jacob consecrated the stone which served him for a 
pillow while he had 4he mysterious dream of the ladder. 
Gen. xxviii. 18. -And the heap of stones which was 
witness to his covenant with Laban he called Galeed. 
Gen. xxxi. 48* Of this kind was the sepulchre of 
Rachel y the well called Beer-sheba, Gen. xxvi. 33, 
and all the other wells mentioned in the history of 
Isaac. Sometimes they gave new names to places. The 
Greeks and, Romans relate the same of their heroes, the 
oldest of whom lived ne^r theitime of thiepfttridrchs. 
(Pausan* Dion. Hd. lib. iii.) Greece was full of their 
monuments. ^Eneas, to mention no othiors; left some 
in every place that he passed through in Qreece, Sicily^ 
and Italy, (Virgil. JEn. passim.) 

Fleury's HisU of Israelites^ p. 8. 

No. 606. — xiv, IS. Melchizedec king of Salem.'] h 
was customary among the ancients to unite the sove- 
reignty and chief priesthood together. 

t 

4 

Rex Anius> rex idem hominum, Phoebiqtie sacerdoi., .; 

^n^ iii. 80# 

King AniuSy both king of men, and priest of Jpolh. 

No. 607. — XV. 10. Divided them in the midst.'] There 
is no footstep of this rite atiy where in the scripture, 
except in Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19. (on which passage, see 
Oriental Customs, No. 294.) But from this affair of 
Ab.raham, it appears to have been very ancient. St. 
Cyril, in his tenth book against Julian, derives this 
custom from the ancient Chaldaeans. Others derive the 
word nna, birithy which signifies a covenant, from *in3, 
kaioTy which signifies to divide or cut asunder, because 
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covenants were made by dividing a beast^ and by, the 
parties covenanting passing between the parts of the 
beast so divided : intimating that so should they be' cut 
asunder who broke the covenant. We find in Sienobius, 
that the people called Molotti retained something of 
this custom ; for they confirmed their oaths^ when they 
made their covenants, by putting oxen into little bits, 

Patrick, in loc. 

No, 608.^— XVI. 13. And she called the name of the 
Loird that spake unto hevy Thou God seest me.] The 
religion of names was a matter of great consequence in 
Egypt. It was one of their essential superstitions: it 
was one of their native inventions : and thje first of 
them which they commuoicated to the Greeks. Thus 
when Hagar the handmaid of Sarai, who was an Egyp* 
tian womat], saw the angel of God in the wilderness, 
she called the name of the Lord that spake unto her, 
£lroi, the God of 'bision^ or the visible God: that is, 
according to irfie established custom of Egypt, she gave 
him a name of honour : not merely an^ihe of distinc- 
tion,, for % such all nations had (who worshipped local 
tutelary deities) before their communication with Egypt. 
But' after ^hat they decorated their, gods with distii>-: 
giiished titles, indicative of their specific pffice and 
attributes. Zachariah (chap. xiv. 9.) evidently alluding 
to these nqtioiis/ when, he prophecies of the worship of 
the supreme God, unmixed with idolatry, ^ays, in that 
day shdtt thehe he]one Lord^ and hi^: ridme one. O lit of 
- indulgence. theiieftire;td this]. wea Jewess, God was pleased 
to give lnxn^ii.a>^nnTne.: • And'God smd unto Mvses, I 
flw Mfl^ /tfW. '.Exbd.tiii; 14.: -. ' 

Warburton's Divine lucgaiion^ b. iv, s6c, 6. 

No. 609. — xvii, 10, This is my covenant.] Cove- 
nants were anciently made in the eastern countries by 
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dipping their weapons in blood, (as XeiMphon teHs us) 
stnd by pricking the flesh, and sucking each other's 
blood, as we read in Tacitus: who observes (1. i. Annal.) 
that when kings made a league, they took each other 
by the hand, and their thumbs being hard tied toge- 
ther, they pricked them, when the blood was forced to 
the extreme parts, and each party licked it. This was 
accounted a mysterious covenant, being made sacred 
by their mutual blood. How old this custom had been 
we do not know ; but it is evident God's covenant with 
Abraham was solemnized on Abraham's part by his 
own and his son Isaac's blood, and so continued through 
all generations, by circumcision : whereby, as they were 
made the select people of God, so God, in conclusion^ 
sent his own Son, who by this very ceremony of cir- 
cumcision was consecrated to be their God and Re- 
deemer. I Patrick, in loc. 

No. 610.-r-xviii. 1. And he sat in the tent door in 
the heat of the day,] Those who lead a pastoral life 
in the Eas^ at this day, frequently place themselves in 
a similar situation. ^^ At ten minutea after ten we bad 
in view several fine bays, and a plain full of booths, 
with the Turcomans sitting by the doors, nnder sheds 
resembling porticoes ; pr by shady trees, surrounded by 
flocks of goats." 

Chandler's Travels in Asia Minor ^ p. 180. . 

No. 611 . — xviii. 4. Let a little water, I pray you, be 

fetched, and wash your feet.] One of the first rites of 

hospitahty observed towards strangers amongst the an-» 

cients, was washing the feet: of this there ate many 

instances in Zi^omer ; 



Toy wif x?n xofAtur Trps yap J^o^ ufftf etiecbnt^t &c* 
' '  ... Od..vi. 207. 
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By Jove the stranger and the poor are sent'^ 
And what to those we give to Jove is lent. 
Then food supply, and bathe his fainting limbs , 
Where waving shades obscure the mazy streams, 

POFE. 



Your other tasJcy ye menial tribe, forbear; 
Now wash the stranger y and the bed prepare. 

See also 1 Sam. xxv. 41. * 



Pope. 



No. 612. — ^xix. 1,2. And there came two angels to 
Sodom at eoen; and Lot sat in the gate of Sodom: and 
Lot seeing them rose up to meet them; and he iowed 
himself with his /ace toward the grounds And he said, 
behold noWf my lords ^ turn in, I pray you, into yout 
servants home, and tarry all night , and wash your feci, 
and ye shall rise up early , and go on your ways J] The 
Eastern people have always distinguished themselves 
by their great hospitality. Of very many instances 
the fpUowing is a truly characteristic one. " We were 
not above a musket-shot from Anna, when we met with 
a comely old man, who came up to me, andtaking my * 
horse by the bridle, * Friend,' said he, * come and wash 
thy feet, and eat bread at my house. Thou art a 
stranger; a^d since I have piet thee upon the road, 
never refuse me the favour which I desire of thee.* 
We could not choose but go along with him to his 
house, where he feasted us in the best manner he could, ' 
giving iis, over and above, barley for our fiorses ; and 
for us he killed a lamb and some hens." Tavernier^s 
Travels J p. HI. See also Gen. xviii. 6. Judges xvii. 
7. Rom. xiL 13. 1 Tim. iii. 2. 1 Pet. iv. 9. See 
more in Nos. 15. 50. 513. 

No. 613. — xix. 24. Then the Lord rained iipop 
Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone andfre,] The 
curious JV&rmius tells of^ the raining of brimstone, 
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May 16, 1646. *\ Here, at Copenhagen, when the 
whole town was overflowed by a great fall of rain, so 
that the streets became inipassable, the air was infected 
with a sulphureous smell ; and when the waters were a 
little subsided, one inight have cpUected in siome place9 
^ sulphureous powder, of which I have preserved s^ 
part, and which in colour, smell, and every other qua-^ 
}ity, appeared to be real sulphur/' 

Mus, Worm* 1. i. c. 11. sec. i. 

No. 614. — xix. 26. A pillar of salt."] Or, as some 
understand it, an everlasting monument, whence, per^ 
hajps, the Jews have given her the name ofAdith (Pirke 
ElieseTj cap. 25.) because she remained a perpetual 
testimony of God's just displeasure* For she standing 
still too long, som^ of that dreadful shower of brimstone 
' and fire overtook her, and falling upon her, wrapped her 
body in a sheet of nitro-sulphureous matter, which con- 
gealed into a crust as hard as stone, and made her appear 
like a pillar of salt, her body being, as it were, candied 
in it. KimchitdSis it a heap of salt: which the Hebrews; 
say continued for many ages. Their conjecture is not 
improbable, who think the fable of Niobe was derived 
hence: who, the poets feign, was turned into a stone 
iipon her excessive grief for the death of her children. 

Patjiick, in loc. 

I 

No. 615.— -XX. 12. And yet indeed she is my sister; 
she is the daughter of my father^ but not. the daughter <f 
my mother: and she became my wife.'] This peculiar 
mode of contracting marriage, appears in after ages to 
have become a common practice. It prevailed at Athens. 
It was lawful there to marry a sister by the father's side, 
but it was not permitted to marry a sister by the same 
mother. Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, vol. i.p. 54.) 
says, that this custom was originally owing to repubj 
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Kcs, whose spirit would not permit that two portions of 
iand, and consequently two inheritances, should devolve 
on the same person. A man that married his sister only 
by his father's side, could inhei^it but one estate, that of 
his father : but by marrying his sister by the same mother, 
it might happen that this sister's father, having no male 
issue, might leave her his estate, and consequently the 
brother that married her ipight be possessed of two. 

No. 6 16. — xxi. 10. Wherefore she mid unto Abraham^ 
cast out this bond-wonian and her son; for the son of this 
bond-woman shall not be heir with my son, ] The follow- 
ing extract will exhibit to the reader a striking similarity 
of practice with that to which the above cited passage 
alludes : and that amongst a race of people very remote 
both as to local situation and time, ^^ The .Alguoquinft 
make a great distinction between the wife to whom they 
give the appellation of the entrance of the hut, and those 
whom they term of the middle of the hut; these last are 
the servants pf the other, and their children are consi- 
dered as bastards, and of an inferior rank, to those which 
are bom of the first and legitimate wife. Among the 
£7aribbs also oner wife possesses rank and * distinction 
^bove the rest." 

Babie's Travels among Sa:oage Nations, in 
Universal Magazine for Feb. 180^, p. 84. 

No. 617.— xxii. 9; And bound Isaac his son,] Both 
bis hands and his feet, as it is explained In Pirke Elieser, 
cap. 3 1 . When the Gentiles offered human sacrifices, 
they tied both their hands behind their backs. Ovid. 
1. 3. De Pont, Eleg. ii. Patrick, in loc. 

• 
No 618. — xxiii. 11. In the presence of the sons of my 
people.] Contracts, or grants, were usually made before 
?ill the people, or their representatives, till writings were 
inyentec}* Patrick, in Ipc. 



^ 
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No.619« — ^xxiii. 16. And Abrahamweighed to Ephron 
the silver.'] Ancient nations have discovered a singular 
coincidence in the management of their money. The 
Jews appear to have used silver in lumps, perhaps of 
various dimensions and weights; and certainly, on some 
occasions at- least, impressed with a particular stamp. 
The Chinese also do the same. For - ^ there is no silver 
coin in China, notwithstanding payments are made with 
that metal, in masses of about ten ounces, having the 
form of the crucibles they were refined in, with the 
/stamp of a single character upon them, denoting their 
?veight." Macartney y p. 290. vol. ii, p. 266. 8vo. edit. 

No. 620. — xxiv. 11. At the time of the eoening^ even 
the time that women go out to draw water.] Horner 
mentions the same custom of women's being employe^ 
in drawing water among the Phasacians and Laestry. 
gonians. (Od. vii. 20. et x. 105.) Dr. Shaw^ speaking 
of the occupation of the Moorish women in Barbary, 
says, ^^ to finish the day, at the time of the evening, 
even at the time that the women go out to draw water, 
they are still to fit themselves with a pitcher or goat** 
skin, and tying their sucking children behind themg^ 
trudge it in this manner two or three miles to fetch 
water." Travels ^ p. 42 1 , 

No.621. — xxiv. 15. Rebekahcameout — with her pitcher 
upon her shoulder,'] The same custom prevailed in ancient 
Greece. Homer represents Minerva meeting Ulysses 
as the sun was going down, under the form of a Phseaciaii 
virgin carrying a pitcher of water, that being the timq 
when the maidens went out to draw water. 

When near the fam'd Phaeaciah walls he drew, 
The beauteous city op'ning to his yiew. 
His step a virgin met, and stood before ; 
A polished urn the seeming virgin bore. 

0d3/ss, b. rii, 55. Pope. 
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See also Odyss: lib. x. lOjf. 

A similar custom prevailed also in Armenia^ as may 
be seen in X€nophon*s Anabasis j b, iv. 

No. 622. — xxiv. 20. A'^d she hasted^ and emptied her 
pitcher into the trough.'] In some places where there are 
wells, tl^ere are no conveniences to dratv water with. 
But in other places the wells are furnished with troughs,^ 
and suitable contrivances for watering cattle. The 
M. S. Char din tells us, that ^^ there are wells in Persi^ 
and Arabia, in the driest places, and above all in the 
Indies, with troughs aiid basons of stone by the side of 
jthem." Harmer, vol. i. p. 431. 

No. 623.— xxiv. 22. And it came to pass as the camels 
had done drinking, that the man took a golden ear-ring of 
half a shekel weight , and two bracelets for her hands of 
ten shekels weight, of gold.] The weight of the orna- 
ments put upon Rebekah appears extraordinary. But 
Chardin assures us, that even heavier were worn' by the 
women of the East when he was there. He says that 
the wonien wear rings and bracelets of as great weight 
as this, through all Asia, and even heavier. They are 
rather manacles than bracelets. There are some as large 
as the iSnger. The women wear several of them, one 
above the other, in such a manner as sometimes to have 
the arm covered with them from the wrist to the elbow. 
Poor people wear as many of glass or horn. They 
hardly ever take them off. ' They are their riches. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 500. • 

No. 624. — xxiv- 53. Jewels of gold and raiment^ 
Among the several female ornaments, which Abraham 
sent by his servant, whom he employed to search out a 
wife for his son Isaac, were jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, exclusive of raiment, which probably was very 
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rich and valuable for the age in which Abraham lired. 
Rich and splendid apparel, especially such as was adorned 
with goldy was very general in the eastern nations, from 
the earliest ages: apd as the fashions and customs of the 
Orientals are not subject to much variation, so we find 
that this propensity to golden ornaments, prevails even 
in the present age, among the females in the countries 
bordering on Judea. Thus Mungo Parky in the account 
of his travels in Africa, mentions the following singular 
circumstance, respecting the ornamental part of the 
dress of an African lady. • Mt is evident from the account 
of the process by which negroes obtain gold in Msin^ 
ding, that the country contains a considerable portipn of 
this precious metal. A great part is converted into 
ornaments for the women : and, when a lady of con- 
sequence is in full dress, the gold about her person 
may be worth, altogether, from fifty to eighty pomids 
sterling." 

We find also that the same disposition for rich orna-r 
mental apparel prevailed in the times of the Apostles ; for 
St. Peter cautioned the females of quality in the first 
age$ of Christianity, when they adorned themselves, not 
to have it consist, in the outward adorning ^ of plaiting 
the haivy and of wearing gold y or of putting on apparel. 
1 Pet. iii. 3. See also ^salm xlv. 9. 13. Upon thy right 
hand did stand the queen in gold of ophir, — ffer clothing 
i$ ff wrought gold^ 

No. 625.— xxiv. 59. And they sent away Sebekah 
their sister y and her nurse.'^ Nurses were formerly held 
in very high esteem, and considered as being entitled to 
donstarit anS lasting regard. " The nurse in an eastern 
family is always an important personage. Modern tra- 
vellers inform us, that in ;Syr.ia she is considered as a* 
sort of second parent, whether she has been foster-mother 
or otherwijfe. She always agcoinpanies the bride tah^r. 
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husband^s bouse, and ever remains there, an hdnoured 
character. Thus it was in ancient Greece/' Smge of 
^^r^, b.ii. p. 35. note. 

Thus it appears to have been in the ages of the 
PatriarcfaB. Gillingwater M. S. 



No. 6i6.— xxiv. 60. Jnd they blessed Bebekah,] 

Nuptial benedictions wefe used both by the Jews, 

Greeks* and Romans. That of the Jews was in this 

form. *^ Blessed he thou, O Lord, who hast created man 

isnd' Woib&ji, and 'ordained marriage/' &c. This was 

repeated ey:ery= day during'the wedding week, provided 

there were new-guests. The Grecian form of benediction 

was, oE^il.ru^H; the Latin was, Qiiodfaustum feUxque 

; sit. • Thov Jews constantly made lise of the same form : 

• but the Greeks and Romans frequently varied theirs : a 

benediction however in some form was always used. 

See Selden deJureN. et, G. I. v. cap.' 5; 

4 
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No. 627. — XXV. 30. Red pottage,'] The inhabitants 
of Barbary still make use of lentils; boiled and stewed 
with oil and garlick, a pottage of a chocolate colour; this 
was the red pottage for which Esau, from thence called 
{Idom, sold his birth-right. - ' 

Shaw's Trav. p. 140. 2d edit. 

No. 628. — xxvi. 12. Then Isaac sowed in that land, 
and received in the same year a hundredfold,'] The 
author of the history of the piratical states of Barbary 
observes, that the Moors of that country are divided into 
tribes like the Arabians, and like them dwell in tents, 
formed into itinerant villages: that '^ these wanderers 
farm lands of the inhabitants of the towns, sow and cul- 
tivate them, paying their rent with the produce, such 
9s fruits, corn, wax, &c. They are very skilful in 
cbusing the most advantageous soils for every season^ 
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and very careful to avoid the Turkish troops, the violence 
of the one little suiting the simplicity of the other, p. 44, 
It is natural to suppose that Isaac possessed the like 
sagacity when he sowed in the land of Gerar, and re- 
ceived that year a hundred fold. His lands appear to 
have been hired of the fixed inhabitants of the country. 
On this account the king of the country might, after the 
re^pipg of the crop, refuse his permission a second time, 
and desire him to depart. Harmer, vol. i. p. 85. 

• 

No. 629. — xxvi. 1 5. For all the wells which hisfather's 
servants had digged in the days of Abraham his father^ the 
Philistines had stopped them^ andfUed them with earth.] 
The same mode of taking vengeance which is here men- 
tioned has been practised in ages subsequent to the time 
here referred to. Niebuhr (Travels^ p. 302.) tfells us, 
^hat the Turkish Emperors pretend to a right to that 
part of Arabia that lies between Mecca and the countries 
of Syria and Egypt, but that their power amounts to 
very little. That they have however garrisons in divers 
little citadels built in that desert, near the wells that are 
made on the road from Egypt and Syria to Mecca, which 
are intended for the greater safety of their caravans. 
But in a following page (p. 330.) he gives us to under* 
stand, that these princes have made it a custom, to give 
annually to every Arab tribe which is near that road, a 
certain sum of money and a certain number of vestments, 
to keep them from destroying the wells that lie in that 
route, and to escort the pilgrims cross their country. 

We find mD*Herbelot (p. 396.) that Gianabi, a famous 
rebel in the tenth century, gathered a number of people 
together, seized on Bassora and Coufa, and afterwards 
insulted the reigning Caliph by presenting himself boldly 
before Bagdat his capital: after which he retired by 
little and little, filling up all the pits with sand which 
Ijad been dug in the road to Mecca, for the benefit of 
• the pilgrims. Harmer, vol. iv. p. 247. 
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tio. 630. — ^xxvii. 16. Put the skin of the kids of the 
goats.] It is observed by Bochari (p. 1. Hierozoic, Lii* 
c. 51.) that in the eastern countries goats-hair w^s very 
like to that of men : so that Isaac might very easily be 
deceived, when his eyes were dim, and his feeling no 
less decayed than his sight. 

No. 631. — ^xxviii. 22. And this stone^ which I have 
iet/or a pillar shall be God^s housed It appears strange 
to ns to hear a stone pillar called God^s house, being ac' 
customed to give names of this kind to such, buildings 
only, as are capable of containing their worshippers 
within them. But this is not the case ill every part of 
the world, as we learn from Major Symes's narrative of 
his Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava. The temples of 
that people, vast as many of them are, are built without 
cavity of any sort, and he only mentions some of the 
most ancient of those at Pagahm as constructed other-* 
wise. The following extract will sufficiently illustrate 
this matter. 

** The object in Pegu that most attracts, and most 
merits notice, is the noble edifice of Shoemadoo, or the 
golden supreme. This is a pyramidical building, com- 
posed of brick and mortar, without excavation or aper- 
ture of any sort: octagonal at the base, and spiral at the 
top. Each side of the base measures one hundred and 
sixty-two feet. The extreioe height of the edifice, from 
the level of the country, is three hundred and sixty-one 
feet, and above the interior terrace three hundred and 
thirty-one feet. Along the whole extent of the northern 
&ce of the upper terrace there is a wooden shed for the 
convenience of devotees^ who come from a distant parH 
of the country. There are several low benches near the 
foot of the temple, on which the person, who comes to 
pray, places his offering, commonly consisting of boiled 
cice, a plate of sweetmeats^ or cocoa-nuts fried in oil;^ 
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t^heD it is given, the devotee cares not what tecooies of 
it ; 'the crows and wild dc^ often devour it in the pre^ 
sence of the donor, who never attempts to disturb the 
animals. I saw several plates of victuals dbposed of in 
this manner, and understood it was the case with all that 
was brought.'* 

^ ^ The temple of Shoedagarif about two miles and a half 
' north of Rangoon, is a very gratid building, although 
not so high, by twenty-five or thirty feet, as that of 
Sfioemadoo, at Pegu. The telrace on which it stands is 
raised on a rocky eminence, considerably higher than 
the circumjacent country, and is ascended by above & 
hundred stone steps. The name of this temple, which 
signifies Golden-Dagon, naturally recals to mind the 
passage in the scriptures, where the house of Dagon is 
mentioned, and the image of idolatry bows down before 
the Holy Ark." 

^^ Many of the most ^ncient temples at Pagahm are 
not solid 'at the bottom: a well arched dome supports a 
ponderous superstructure; and, within, an image of 
Gaudona sits enshrined." 

V 

No. 632. — Kxix. 6. Jiachel his daughter,'] Her name 
in Hebrew signifies a sheep. It was anciently the custom 
to give names even to &milies from cattle, both great 
and small. So Farro tells us (hb. ii. de re rustica, c, 1.) 
Multa nomina habemus ab utroque pecore, Xc, iminoref 
PoRCTus, OviLius, Caprilius;i a majore, Equitius, 
Taurus, &c. See Bocharty p. 1. Hieroz. Hb.ii. cap* 43. 

No. 633.— xxix. 26. And Laban said, it must not be 
so done in our countjy^ to give the younger before the 
•first-born.'] Mr. Halhed observes in his preface to the* 
Gentoo Laws, (p. 69) " We find Laban excusing him- 
self for having substituted Leah in the place of Rachel 
to Jacob, in these words, 1$ must not be so done in our 
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toUniryy to gke~the younger before the first-born. TTiis 
was long .before Moses. So in this compilation, it is 
made criminal for a man to give his younger daughter in 
marriage before the elder; or for a younger son to marry 
while his elder brother remains unmarried.'' 

No. 634. — xxix. 32. And she called his name Reuien^ 
for she said. Surely the Lord hath looked upon mine afflic^ 
turn.'] Many names which occur in the scriptures were 
taken from particular incidents and circumstances* 
Other people besides the Jews have acted in this 
manner. ^^ The children of the Mandingoes are not 
always named after their relations; but frequently in 
consequence of some remarkable occurrence. Thus» 
my landlord at Kamalia was called Karfay a word signi- 
fying to replace; because he was born shortly after the 
death of one of bis brothers. Other names are descrip* 
tive of good or bad qualities : as Modi, a good man : 
Fadibba, &ther of the town. Indeed the very names of 
their towns have something descriptive in them as, Sibi* 
doolooy the town of siboa trees. Kenneyetoa, victuals 
here. Dorita, lift your spoon. Others appear to be 
given by way of reproach, as Bammakao, was a croco- 
dile, KarankaUa, no cup to drink from. Among the 
negroes, every individual, besides his own proper name^ 
has likewise a kongtong or sarname, to denote the 
family or clan to which he belongs. Every liegro plumes 
himself on the importance or the antiquity of his clan, 
and is much flattered when he is addressed by his 
kontong.'' Mukgo Park's Travels in Africa^ p. 269. 

No. 635. — ^xxix. 32. "And Leah Conceivedy and bar$ 
a son, and she called his-name Beuben.]^ It seems pro- 
bable that in common the mother gave the name to a 
child, and this both amongst the Jews and the Greeks ; 
though perhaps not without the concurrence of tbe 

VOL. n. e 
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father. In the age oi Aristophanes the giving of a name 
to the child seems to have been a divided prerogative 
between the father and the mother. Horner ascribes it 
to the mother : 

Him on his mother'* kneei, when babe he hj^ 
She namM Amxus on his natal day. 

Odyss, xviii. 6. Pope* 

No. 636.— xxxi. 27. That I might have sent thee 
away with mirth^ and with songs^ with tabret, and with 
hai^p,] A striking similarity prevails between the modem 
dance of the South Sea islands, as performed before 
Captain Cooky and the ancient choral dance of Egypt and 
Palestine. " A band or chorus of eighteen men seated 
themselves before us; they sung a slow and soft air; 
twenty women entered. Most of them had upon their 
heads garlands, of the crimson flowers of the china rose, 
or others. They made a circle round the chorus, and 
began by singing a soft air, to which responses were 
made by the chorus in the same tone : and these were 
repeated alternately. All this while the women accom- 
panied their song with several very graceful motions of 
their hands towards their faces, and in other directions. 
Their manner of dancing was now changed to a quicker 
measure, in which they made a kind of half turn by 
leaping, and clapped their hands, repeating some words 
in conjunction with the chorus. Toward the end, as the 
quickttess of the music increased, their gestures and 
attitudes were varied with wonderful vigour and dex- 
terity." Last VoyagCy vol. i. p. 250. See also O. C. 
No. 20. 

No. 637. — xxxiii. 3. And he passed (rver before them.] 
In travelling it was usual to place the women and chil- 
dren in the rear of the company. This was evidently 
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ihe situation occupied by Leah and Rachel^ in their jour- 
ney with Jacob. From other sources we derive tbe^same 
information. In the history of the caliph Vathek, it is 
said, that the black eunuchs were the inseparable atten- 
dants of the ladies, the rear was consequently their post. 
In the argument to the poem of Amriolkais, it is related 
that one day when her tribe had struck their tents, and 
were changing their station, the women, as usual, came 
behind the rest with the servants and baggage, in car^ 
riages fixed on the backs of camels. See also Gen* 
zxiv. 61. 

No. 638. — ^xxxiii. 4. And Esau ran to meet hiniy 
and embraced hiviy undfell on his neck, and kissed him,'\ 
Such persons as are intimately acquainted, or of equal 
age and dignity, mutually kiss die hand, th^ head, or 
the shoulder of each other. Shaw's l^rav, p. 237. This 
passage and Gen. xlv. 14. Luke xv. 20. Acts xx. 37. 
Seem to have a reference to the eastern way of kissing 
the shoulder in an embrace. Hakmer, vol. ii. p. 53* 

No. 639. — xxxiv. 12. Ask me never so much dowry.'} 
It was usual for the bridegroom to give to his bride, or 
her father, a dowry or portion of money or goods, as a 
kind of purchase of her person. It was the custom of 
the Greeks and other ancient nations, f Potter's Greek, 

4 

Ant. b. iv. c. 11.) And is to this day the practice in 
several Eastern countries. (Complete System of Geog. 
vol. ii. p. 19. 305.) 

The modern Arabs who live under tents purchase their 
wives. De la Boque ssiysy that " properly speaking, a 
young man that would marry must purchase his wife : 
and fathers among the Arabs are never more happy 
than when they have many daughters. This is the prin- 
cipal part of the riches of a house. Accordingly, when 
a young man would treat with a person whose daughter 

C 2. . . 
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he is inclined to marry, he says to him, Will you give 
me your daughter for fifty sheep; for six camels; or 
for a dozen cows? If he be not rich enough to make 
such offers, he will propose the giving her to him for a 
mare, or a young colt ; considering in the offer the merit 
of the young woman, the rank of her family, and the 
circumstances of him that desires to marry her. When 
they are agreed on both sides, the contract is drawn up 
by him that acts as cadi or judge among these Arabs. 
(Voy. d^/nsla Pal. p. 222.) 

No. 640. — ^xxxiv. 27. The sons of Jacob came' upon 
the slain arid spoiled the citxj^ because they had defiled their 
sister.] " In the east, as well as in Europe, the rela- 
tions of the principals in a quarrel, seem to have been 
bouild by honour and custom to espouse their party, 
and to revenge their death ; one of the highest reproaches 
with which one Arabian could upbraid another, being an 
accusation of having left the blood of his friend unre- 
venged." Richardson's Dissert, on Eastern Nations, 
p. 214. It was on this principle that the sons of Jacob 
acted towards Shechem, for his conduct towards their 
sister. 

No. 641. — XXXV. 4. Ear'rings.l " Some of the 
eastern ear-rings are small, and go so close to the ear as 
that there is no vacuity between them : others are so large 
that you may put the forefinger between, and adorned 
with a ruby and a pearl on each side of them, strung on 
the ring. The women wear ear-rings and pendants of 
divers sorts: and I have seen some, the diameter of 
whose round was four fingers, and almost two fingers 
thick, made of several kinds of metals, wood, and horn, 
according to the quality of people. There is nothhig 
more disagreeable to the eye? of those that are unaccus- 
tomed to the sight; for these pendants by their weight 
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idden so extremely the hole of the ear, that one might 
put ill two fingers, and stretch it more than one that 
never saw it would imagine. I have seen some of these 
ear*rings with figures upon them, and strange characters, 
which I believe may be talismans or charms, or per- 
haps nothing but the amusement of old women. The , 
Indians say they are preservatives gainst enchantments. 
Perhaps the ear-rings of Jacobus family were of this 
kind." Chardin M. S. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 393. " 

No. 642. — xli. 5, 47. And behold seven ears of com 
eanie up upon one stalk. — And in the seven plenteous years 
4he earth brought forth by handfuls,] In Barbary, one 
stalk of wheat, or barley, will sometimes bear two ears: 
whilst each of these ears will as often shoot out into a 
number of less ones v thereby affording a most plentiful 
increase. May not these large prolific ears, when seven 
are said to- come up upon one stalk, explain what is 
further mentioned of the seven fruitful years in Egypt, 
that is, that the earth brought forth by handfuls f 

This latter passage may, indeed, mean, that the earth 
brought forth handfuls of stalks from single grains, and 
not handfuls o^ears from single stalks, agreeably to the 
following passage from Dr. Shaw. *' In Barbary it is 
common to see one grain produce ten or fifteen stalks. 
Even some grains of the murwaany wheat, which I 
brought with me to Oxford, and sowed in the physic 
garden, threw out each of them fifty. But Muzeratty, 
one of the late kaleefas, or viceroys, of the province 
of Tlemsan, brought once with him to Algiers a root 
that yielded fourscore: tejling us, that the priqce of the 
western pilgrims sent once to the bashaw of Cairo, one 
that yielded six score. Pliny mentions some that bore 
three or four hundred." 

No. 643. — xli. 42. And arrm/ed him in vestures of 
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fine linen,'] To be arrayed in a rich dress, and to ride in 
great pomp ancl ceremony^ were the ancient modes of 
investing with the highest degree of subordinate power 
Jin Egypt ; and with a small variation still remains so, 
The history of the revolt of Ali Bey (p. 43.) inform« 
us, that on the election of a new sheik bellet, the pasha 
who approves of him invests him with a valuable fur, 
treats him with sherbet, and when the sheik bellet 
departs, the pasha presents him with a horse richly ca- 
parisoned. Harmer, vol. iii. p. 308. 

No. 644. — xlii. 15. JSy the life of Pharaoh.] Most 
authors take this for an oath, the original of which is 
well explained by Mr. Selden, (in his Titles of Honour, 
p. 45.) where he observes, that the names of gods being 
given to kings very early, from the excellence of their 
heroic virtue, which made them anciently great bene- 
factors to mankind ; thence arose the custom of swearing 
by them : which Aben Ezra saith, continued in his time, 
(about 1170) when Egypt was governed by caliphs. 
If any man swore by the king^s head, and were found 
to have sworn falsely, he was punished capitally. See 
more on this subject in Oriental Customs, No. 29. 

No. 645. — xHii. 34. And they drank,'] After they 
had dined, plenty of wine was brought in, for every 
pne to drink as much as they pleased. Such is the 
custom of the Abyssinians to this day : they do nqt 
drink or talk at dinner, but after the meat is taken 
away: as Ltcdolphus assures us from Telezius. This 
he also supposes to have been the ancient custom among 
Other nations, particularly the Romans: fpr which he 
alleges the words of Virgil: 

Postquain prima quies epulis, mensaeque remota, 
^rateras magn<nf statuimt, et vina coronant, Mn* i. 727. 
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A different custom hawever prevailed in Persia; where 
the time for drinking wine was at the beginning, not at 
the close of the entertainment. See Oriental Customs, 
No. 143, 

No. 646. — xliv. 5. Is not this it in which my lord 
drink^ih^ and whereby indeed he divineth?] When 
Norden was at Derri in the farthest part of Egypt, in a 
yery dangerous situation, from which he and bis company 
endeavoured to extricate themselves by exerting great 
spirit, a spiteful and powerful Arab in a threatening way 
told one of their p^ple, whon^ they had sent to him^ 
that he knew what sort of pepple they were, that he 
had consuiied his cup^Bud had found by it that they were 
those of whom one of their prophets had said, that Franks 
would come in disguise, and passing every where, ex- 
amine the state of the country, and afterwards bring 
over a great number of other Franks, conquer the 
country, and exterminate all. (Trav. vol. ii. p. 150.) 
It was precisely the same thing that Joseph meant when 
he talked of divining by his cup. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 475. 

No. 647, — xlv. 22; To all of them he gave each man 
changes of raiment, '\ Presents of garments appear to 
have been common amongst all ranks of people in the 
East. The passage now cited is an instance in point. 
See also 2 Chron. ix. 24. This custom is still preserved. 
De la Motxaye furnishes us with some particular infor- 
mation on this subject. " The visier entered at another 
door, and their excellencies rose to salute him after 
their manner, which was returned by a little inclining 
of his head : after which he sat down on the corner of 
his sofa, which is the most honourable place: then 
his chancellor, his kiahia, and the chiaouz bashaw 
pame and stood before him, till coffee was brought in ; 
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after which, M. de Cbateauneuf presented M. de Fer^ 
riol to hini, as his successor, who delivered him the 
king his master's letters, complimenting him 89 from 
his majesty and himself, to which the visier answered 
very obligingly : then after some discourse, which 
turned upon the reciprocal readinessi of propension to* 
wards the continuance of a good intelligence between the 
Porte and the court of France, which M. de Ferriol 
assured that the king his master was well disposed to 
cultivate sincerely, they gave two dishes of coffee to 
their excellencies, with sweetmeats, and after that per- 
fumes and sherbet. Then they clothed them with caf- 
fetans of a silver brocadq, with large silk flowers ; and 
to those that were admitted Into the apartments with 
them, they gave others of brocade, almost all silk| 
except som^ slight gold or silver flowers, according to 
the custom usually observed towards all foreign minis* 
ters." Travels J p. 199. Caffetans are long vests of gojd 
or silver brocade, flowered with silk. See also E)zra ii. 
69. Neh. vii. 70. 

No. 648. — xlvi. 4. Put his hand upon thine eyes*^ 
This appears to have been a very ancient and general 
custom, as there are evidences of its existence amongsf 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. Among the Jews, 
Tobias is said to have shut the eyes of his wife's father 
and mother, and to have buried them honourably. 
Tobit xiv. 15. Maiynonides represents it as a custom-* 
ary rite. Homer describes Ulysses thus expressing 
himself on' the death of Socus ; ^ 

Ah, wretch I iioifather shall thy corpse compose. 
Thy ilyiog eyes no tender mother close. 

|l.xi, 570. PoFE. 

See also the Odyss. xi. 424. and xxiv. 294. JEurip. 
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Hecub. 430. Vtrg. Mn. ix. 487. Otdd. Trist. iii. El 
Hi. 43. and iv. £1. iii. 43. 

No, 649.-^x17111. 14» And Israel stretched out his 
right hand, and laid it upon EphrainC's head,] Impor 
sition of hands was a Jewish ceremony, introduced, 
not by any divine authority, but by custom : it being 
the practice among those people whenever they prayed 
to God for any person, to lay their hands on his head. 
Our Saviour observed the same custom, both when he 
conferred his blessing on children, and when he healed 
the sick, adding prayers to the ceremony. The apos-. 
ties likewise laid hands on those upon whom they be- 
stowed the Holy Ghost, The priests observed the same 
custom whet) any one was received into their body. 
And the apostles themselves underwent the"^ imposition 
of hands afresh, every time they entered upon any new 
design. In the ancient church imposition of hands was 
even practised on persons when they married, whichi 
custom the Abyssinians still obsefve* 

No. 650. — xlviii. 20. And he set Ephraim before 
Manasseh.'] The preference given in this instance to 
the younger brother has* in many cases been paralleled. 
Some nations have even gone so far as to form institu- 
tions upon this very principle. For the younger son to 
succeed his father in preference to his elder brothers, 
was a custom long prevalent in Tartary, and among 
the northern nations : and it is to be found in our old 
Saxon tenures, under the description of Borough- 
English. Sir JViUiam Blackstone, after mentioning 
the opinions of Littleton and other eminent lawyers in 
regard to the origin of this strange custom, conjectures, 
with great judgment, that it might be deduced from 
the Tartars. Amongst those people, the elder sons, as 
they grew to man's estate, migrated from their father 
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with a certain poition of cattle ; and the youngest son 
only remaining at homc^ became in consequence the 
heir to his father's house and all bis remaining pos- 
sessions. 

Richardson's Dissert, on Eastern Nations j p. 162. 

No. 651. — xlix. 1, And Jacob called unto his sons^ 
and said. Gather yourselves together, thai I may tell 
you that which shall hefalyou in the last days."] ^^ It is an 
opinion of great antiquity , that the nearer men ap* 
proach to their dissolution, their souls grow more divine, 
^d discern mc»:e of futurity. We find this opinion as 
early as Homer, (II. xvi. 852. *et xxii. 358.) for he re- 
presents the dying Patroclus foretelling the fate of 
liector, and the dying Hector denouncing no less cer<p 
tainly the death of Achilles. Socrates, in his apology 
to the Athenians a little before his death, asserts the 
same opinion. ' But now/ saith he, ^ I am desirous 
to prophesy to you, who have condemned me, what 
will happen hereafter. For now I am arrived at that 
state, in which men prophesy most, when they are 
about tQ die.' {Phtonis Apolog. Socr, Op. vol. i. p. 39, 
edit. Serrani.) JHis scholar Xenophon (Cyrop, lib. viii. 
p^ope finem, p. 140.) introduces the dying Cyrus de- 
claring in like manner ^ that the soul of man at the 
hour of death appears most divine^ and then foresees 
sorpething of future events.' Diodorus Sicrdus (in inU 
tio, lib. xviii, torn. 2.) alledgeth great authorities upon 
the subject. ^ Pythagoras the Sami^n, and some 
t)thers of the ancient naturalists, have demonstrated 
that the souls of men are immortal, and in consequence 
of this opinion, that they also foreknow future events 
at the time that they are making their separation froni 
the body in death.' Sextus Ernpiricus (adv. Mathem^ 
p. 312.) confirms it likewise by the authority of Ari- 
stotle: * The soul,' saith Aristotle, * foresees anci 
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ibretels future events, when it is going to be separated 
from the body by death.* We might produce more 
testimonies to this purpose from Cicero, and Eustathius 
upon Homer, and from other authors, if there were 
occasion : but these are sufficient to shew the great 
antiquity of this opinion. And it is possible that old 
experience nlay in some cases attain to something like 
prophecy and divination, In some instances ako God 
may have been pleased to comfort and enlighten de-i- 
parting souls with a prescience of future events. But 
what I conceive might principally give rise to this opi« 
pion was the tradition of some of the patriarchs being 
divinely inspired in their last inoments, to foretel thd 
state and condition of th^ people descended from them ; 
as Jacob upon his death-bed summoned his sons toge- 
ther, that he might inform them of what should beikl 
jtheni in the latter days." 

Newton on the Fropkepies^ vol. i. p. 85, 2d edit. 

No. 652. — xlix. 3, 4. Beuben^ thou art rm/ firsts 
horn; — thou shalt not excels because thou wentest tip to 
thy father'' s bed."] In the following extract we find a 
similar punishment ordered for an ofience similar to 
that of Reuben. ** Notwithstanding that long conti*. 
nued custom there, for the eldest son to succeed thfe 
father in that great empire, (of the Mogul) Achabar 
Shah, father of the late king, upon high and just dis* 
pleasure taken against his son, for climbing up unto the 
bed of Anarkalee, his father's most beloved wife, and 
for other base actions of his, which stirred up his fa- 
ther's high displeasure, against him, resolved to break 
that ancient custom; and therefore often in his life, 
time protested, that not he, but his grand-child Sultan 
Coobsurroo, whom he kept in his court, should succeed 
him in l:hat empire."^ Sir Thomas Roe's Embassy to 
the Great Mogvi, p. 470. 
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No* 653.—- xlix. 8. Thy hand shall be in the neck of 
thine enemies.] This expression denotes triumph over 
an enemy, and that Judah should subdue his adversa* 
ries.* This was fulfilled in 'the person of David, and 
acknowledged by him. Thou hast also given me t/ie 
necks of mine enemies^ that I might destroy thetn that 
hate me. Psalm xviii. 40. Treading on the neck of a 
vanquished foe has been a very common practice. 
Amongst the Franks it was usual to put the arm round 
the neck as a mark of superiority on the part of hiqi 
that did it. When Chrodin, declining the office of 
mayor of the palace, chose a young nobleman, named 
Qogen, to fill that place, he immediately took the arm 
of that young man, and put it round his own neck, as 
a mark of his dependance on him, and thut he acknow- 
ledged him for his general and chief." 

'^ When a debtor became insolvent, he gave himself 
up to his creditor as his slave, ti)l he bad paid all his 
debt : and to confirm his engagement, he took the arm 
of his patron, ^,nd put it round his own neck. This 
ceremony invested, as it were^ his creditor in his per« 
son.'' Stockdale's Manners of the Ancient Nations^ 
vol. i. p. 356. See Gen. xxvii. 40. Deut. xxviii. 48, 
Jsaiab x. 27, Jer* xxvii, 8. Joshua x. 24. HL^rn. v. <$» 

No. 654. — xlix. 10. The sceptre shiftt not depart 
from Jtidah,'] Sceptres^ or staves of some kind or 
other, have been among almost all nations the ensigns 
of civil authority, as they are to this day> being in 
themselves yery proper einblems of power extended, 
or acting at a distance from the person. Achilles, who 
was the chief of a Grecian tribe or clan, is describe4 
in Honier as holding a sceptre or staff which 

The delegates of Jove, dispensing laws. 

Bear in their hands. II. i. QZh. 
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No. 655. — xlix. 29. And he charged them^ and said 
unto them, lam to be gathered unto, my people; bury me 
with my fathers,'] Princes and persons of quality, who 
died in foreign parts, were usually carried into their 
own country, to be buried with their fathers. That 
this was practised in the patriarchal times, appears from 
the injunction which Jacob laid upon bis children re- 
specting his interment. It was also the custom of the 
Greeks. Horner represents Juno as thus speaking con- 
cerning Sarpedon. 

Give the bold chief a glorious fate in fight ; 

iVnd when th* ascending soul has wingM her flight. 

Let Sleep and Death convey, by thy command, 

The breathleti body to his native land. //. i?. 247. 

No. 656, — L 1. Joseph fell upon his fathefs face y 
and kissed him,] It is probable that he first closed his 
eyes, as God had promised he should do, (Gen. xlvi. 4.) 
and then parted from his body with a kiss. Of this 
custom many examples are to be found. Thus Ovid 
represents Niobe as kissing her slain sons : and Mele- 
ager's sister kissing him when he lay dead. * Corippus 
represents Justin the younger falling upon Justinian, 
and weeping, and kissing him. 

Ut prius ingrediens corpus venerabile Vidit, 
Incubuit lachrymans, atque oscula frigida ^arpsit 
Divini patris. 

No. 657. — ^1. 2. And Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians to embajm his father.] Concerning the 
practice of physic in Egypt, Herodotus says, that it was 
divided amongst the faculty in this manner. '^ Every 
distinct distemper hath its own physician, who confines 
himself to the study and care of that alone, and meddjes 
with no other: so that all places are crouded with phy- 
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sicians): for one class hath the care of the eyes, anotltef 
of the head, another of the teeth, another of the region 
of the belly, and another of occult distempers." lib. ii. 
c. 84. After this we shall not think it strange that 
Joseph^s physicians are represented as a number. A 
body of these domestics would now appear an extrava- 
gant piece of state, even in a first minister. But then 
it could not be otherwise, where each distemper had its 
proper physician ; so that every great family, as well as 
city, must needs, as If erodotus expresses it, swarm with 
the faculty. There is a remarkable passage in Jeremiah 
(chap. xlvi. 11.) where, foretelling the overthrow of 
Pharaoh's army at the Euphrates, he describes Egypt 
by this characteristic of her skill in medicine. Go up 
into GUeadj and take balm, (or balsam) virgin the 
daughter of Egypt; in vain shalt thou use many j^edi-* 
ciNEs, for thou shalt not be cured. 

Warburton's Divine Legation^ b. iv. sec. 3. § 3. 

No. 658. — ^1. 3. And forty days mere fulfilled for him, 
(for so are fulfilled the days of those who are embalmed) 
and the Egyptians mourned for him three^score arid ten 
days.l We learn from two Greek historians (HerodotuSy 
lib. ii. cap. %b^ 86. Diodorus^ lib. i. BibL p. 58.) that the 
time of mourning was while the body remained with the 
cmbalmers, which Herodotus says was seventy days. 
During thi§ time the body lay in nitre, the use of which 
was to dry up all its superfluous and noxious moisture: 
and when, in the compass of thirty days, this was rea- 
sonably well effected, the remaining forty (the time 
tnentioned by Diodorus) were employed in anointing it 
with gums and spices to preserve it, which was the proper 
embalming. The former circumstance explains the 
reason why the Egyptians mourned for Israel threescore 
and ten days. The latter explains the meaning of the 
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forty days which were fulfilled for Israel^ being the dmfs 
^ those who are ertibalmed. 

Warburton*s Divine Le^ation^ b. iv. sec. 3. § 4. 

No. 659. — 1. l3. His sons carried him into the land 
of Canaan^ and buried him in the cave of the field of 
MachpelahJ] That Jacob ^fter his decease should be 
carried from Egypt into Canaan for interment, and 
Joseph also when he died, is perfectly conformable to 
the practice of the East. Homer represents the shadfe 
of Patroclus as thus addressing Achilles. 

Hear then ; and as in fate and lov^ we join. 
Oh suffer that my bones may rest with thine J 
, Together have we liv*d, together bred. 
One house received us, and one table fed ; 
That golden urn, thy goddess mother gave, 
May mix our ash68 in one common grave. 

Pope^ IL xxiii. 103. 

No. 660. — 1. 23. The children also of Machir were 
brought up upon Joseph's knees,"] They were dandled 
pr treated as children upon Joseph's knees. This is a 
pleasing picture of an. old man's fondness for his descen- 
dants. So in Homer (Odyss, xix. 401.) the nurse 
places Ulysses, then lately born, upon his maternal 
grandfather Autolychus's knees. 

And on the other hand (II. ix. 1. 455.) Amyntor impre- 
cates it as a curse upon his son Phoenix, that he might 
have no son to sit upon Amyntor's knees. 

No. 661. — I. 25. The children of Israel,'] Though 
the people were very numerous, they were still called 
the children of Israel, as if they had been but one family ; 
in the same manner as they said, the children of Edom, 
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die children of Moab, &c. Indeed all these people were 
still distinct: they knew their own origin, and took a 
pride in preserving the name of their author. Thence 
probably it comes that the name of children signified, 
with the ancients, a nation, or certain sort of people. 
Homer often says, the children of the Greeks^ and the 
children of the Trojans. The Greeks used to say, the 
children of the physicians and grammarians. With the 
Hebrews, the children of the East, are the eastern peo- 
ple; the children of Belial, the wicked; the children of 
man, or Adam, mankind. In the gospel we often see, 
the children of this world; of darkness; and of light; 
and also, the children of the bridegroom, for those who 
go along with him to the wedding. 

Fleury's Hist, of Israelites^ f . 18. 
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No. e62.— EXODUS i. 16. 

sAnd the king of Egypt spake to the Hebrew midwives, — 
JVhen ye do the office of a midwife to the Hebrew wo^ 
men J and see them on the stools ^ if U be a son, then ye 
shall kUlhim ; but if it be a daughter, then she shall libe. 

To understand the word stfk>ls as ireferririg to the 
Women to be delivered involves the passage in per- 
plexity: but if it be interpreted of those troughs or 
vessels of stone, in which newborn children were placed 
for the pui^pose of being washed, it is perfectly clear 
and inftelligible. This custom in relation to children is 
justified by eastern usages; and such a destruction of 
boys is actually practised in the courts of eastern 
monarchs. Thevenot (part ii. p. 98.) hints jit both these 
principles. He says that "the kings of Persia are so 
afraid of being deprived of that power which they abuse^ 
(and are so apprehensive of being dethroned, that they 
destroy the children of their female relations, when they 
Are brought to bed of boys, by putting them into an 
earthen trough, where they suffer them to starve." 

No. 6$3.-^ii. 5. And the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to wash herself at the river, 1 The people of Egypt, 
and, particularly the females of that country, express 
their veneration for the benefits received from the Niloj 
by plunging into it at the time of its beginning to over- 
flow the country. Is it not probable that when the 
daughter of Pharaoh went into that river, it was in con- 
formity with that idolatrous practice? Irwin (Travels, 
p. 229, 259.) relates, that looking out of his window in 
the night, he saw a band of damsels proceeding to the 
river side with singing and dancing, and that the object 
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of their going thither was to witness the first visible rise 

of the Nile, and to bathe in it. 

HARM£Ry vol. iv. p. 279. 

No. 664. — ^iii. 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in aflame of fire. 1 The traditionary notion 
of a miraculous light or fire being the token c^ a divine 
presence^ prevailed among the Greeks in the time of 
Homer \ for, after relating that the goddess Minerva at- 
tended on Ulysses with her golden lamp, or rather torch, 
and afforded him a refulgent light, he makes Telemachus^ 
cry out to his father in rapture. 

Odyss, xhu 

What miracle thus dazzles with turpriie^ 

Dittinct in rows the radiant columns rise : 

The walls> where'er my wondering sight I tum^^ 

And roofs^ amidst a blaze of glory burn : 

Some visitant of pure ethereal race 

With' his bright preaeikce deigns the dome to grace* 

Pope. 

r 

No. 665. — iv. 25. A Uoody husband art thou to me.J 
The learned Joseph Mede (Diss. xiv. p. 5^) has given 
to these words of Zipporah the following singular inter-^ 
pretation. He says that it was a custom among the 
Jews to name the child that was circumcised by a Hebrew 
lyord, signifying a husband. He builds his opinion 
upon the testimony of some rabbins. He apprehends, 
that she applied to the child, and not to Moses, as most 
interpreters think, the words above mentioned. Chaiony 
which is the term in the original, is never used to denote 
the relation between husband and wife, but that which 
4s between a man and the father or mother of the person 
to whom he is married : it signiBesa sou in law,, and not 
% husband. A person thus rdated is a son initiated int<^ 
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a &0oiily by alliance. It is in this view of initiated, that 
Zipporah says to her son, a bloody husband art thou 
to me ; that is to say, it is I who have initiated thee 
into the church by the bloody sacrament of circum*. 
cision. He endeavours to justify his criticism upon the 
firord Chaton hy the idea which the Arabians affix to the 
verb, froni whence this noun is derived. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast also annexes the same notion to the words of 
Zipporah. Saurin fDiss. on O. T. vol. i. p. 371.) does 
not seem altogether satisfied with this interpretation of 
the passage: whether it be just or not must be left to 
the decision of the learned reader. 

No. 666. — V. 7. Straw to make brkk.] Whether 
this were given and used, to mix with the clay, as i« 
done in some places, that the bricks made thereof 
might be firmer and stronger ; or to burn them with in 
the furnaces : or to cover them from the heat of the sun, 
that they might not dry too soon and crack, is not easy 
to determine. It is said that the unburnt bricks of Egypt 
formerly were, and still are, made of clay mixed with 
straw. The Egyptian pyramid of unburnt brick. Dr. 
Pococke (Observations on Egypt y p. 53.) says, seems to 
be made of the earth brought by the Nile, being a sandy 
black earth, with some pebbles and shells in it: it is 
mixed up with chopped straw, in order to bind the 
clay together. The Chinese have great occasion for 
straw in making bricks, as they put thin layers of straw 
between them, without which they would, as they dried^ 
run or adhere together. Macartney* s Emh. p. 269. 

No. 667. — vii. 18. The Egyptians shall loath to drink 
fif the water of the river. 1 A peculiar energy will be 
discovered in these words, if what the abbot Mascrier 
Jias said (Lett, i. p. 15.) of the water of the Nile be at- 
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tended to. ** The water of Egypt is so delicioti!? Aat 
one would not wish the heat should be less, nor to her 
delivered from the sensation of thirst. The Turks find 
it so exquisitely charming, that they excite themselves 
to drink of it by eating salt. It is a common saying 
among them, that if Mahomet had drank of it, he would 
have begged of God not to have died, that he might 
always have done it,'* Harmer, voL ii. p. 295. 

No. 668. — X. 2&. There shall not a hoof be left 
behind.'] Bp. Patriek observes, that this was a pro- 
verbial speech in the eastern countries; similar to a 
saying amongst the Arabians, which was first used about 
horses, and afterwards transferred to other things — 
present money eoen to a hoof^ that is,, they would no^ part 
with a horse, or any other commodity, till the bayer 
had laid down the price of it to a farthing* 

No. 665. — xii. 3. In the tenth dajfofthis month they 
shall take to themselves every man a Iambi- ver. 6. and ye 
shall keep it up until the fourteenth day of the same 
month,'] From hence it appears that the lamb was to 
be taken from the flock four days before it was killed. 
For this the rabbies assign the following reasons: that 
the providing of it nugbt not, through a hurry of busi- 
ness, especially at the time of their departure fronv 
Egypt, be neglected till it was too late: that by having 
it so long with them before it was killed,, they might 
)iave the better oJ)portunity of observing whether there 
were any blemishes in it ; and by. having it before thei? 
eyes so considerable a time, might be more effectually 
reminded of the mercy of their deliverance out of Egypt; 
and likewise to prepare them for so great a solemnity 
as the approaching feast. On these accounts some of 
the rabbies inform us it was customary to have the lamb 
tied these four days to their bed-posts : a rite which 
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tihey make to be necessary and essential to the passover 
in all ages» jEVNitnGs^sJemsh Ant* vol. ii. p. 187. 

No* 670. — xii. 9. Eat not of it raw^ nor sodden with 
water J but roasted with Jire J] The prohibition of eating it 
raw, fw which there might seem to be little occasion, 
since mankind have generally abhorred such food, is 
understood by some to have been given in opposition to 
the barbarous customs of the heathens, who in their 
feasts of Bacchus, which, according to Herod4)tus and 
Piutarch^ had their original in Egypt, used to tear the 
members of living creatures to pieces, aiid eat them raw. 
It is observable, that the Syriae version renders the 
clause. * * Eat not of it raw, eat not of it while it is alive,^* 
Spencer de Leg, Heb, 1. ii. c. 4. sect. 2. 

No. 671. — xii. 10. That 'fohich remaineth till the 
fnoming ye shall bum with fire, 1 We read in Macrobius 
of such a custom amongst the ancient Romans in a feast 
palled Protervia, where the manner was, as Elavianus 
saith, ut si quid ex epulis superfuissetj igne consumeretur; 
that if any thing were left of the good cheer, it should 
t>e coDsuniecli with fire^ L. ii. Saturnal, cap. 2. 

Patrick, in loc. 

No. 672. — xii. 15* Seven days shall ye eat unleavened 
Jbread.] As by the law of Moses no leaven of any kind 
was to be kept in the houses of the Israelites for seven 
or eight days, it might have been productive of gre^t 
inconvenience, had they not been able by other means 
to supply the want of it. The MS. Chardin informs 
us, that they use no kind of leaven whatever in the Eiist, 
but dough kept till it is grown sour, which they preserve 
from one day to another. In wine countries they use 
the lees of wine as we do yeast. If therefore there 
should be no leaven in all the country for several days. 
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yet in twenty-four hours some would be produced, and 
they would return to their preceding state. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. t253. 

No. 673.— xii. 15. The first day ye shall put awty 
leaven out of your houses,] Concerning this matter the 
modern Jews are superstitiously exact and scrupulous. 
The master of the fieunily makes a diligent search into 
every hole and crevice throughout the house, lest any 
crumb of leavened bread should remain in it: and that 
not by the light of the sun or moon, but of a candle. 
And in order that this exactness may not appear 
altogether superfluous and ridiculous, care is taken to 
conceal some scraps of leavened bread in some corner 
or other, the discovery of which occasions mighty joy. 
This search, nevertheless, strict as it is, does not give 
him entire satisfaction. After all he beseeches God 
that all the leavened bread that is in the house, as well 
as what he has found, may become like the dust of the 
earth, and be reduced to nothing. They are also very 
exact and scrupulous in making their bread for the" 
feast, lest there should be any thing like leaven mixed 
with it. The com of which it is made, must not be 
carried to the mill on the horse's bare back, lest the 
beat of the sun should make it ferment. The sack in 
which it is put, must be carefully examined, lest there 
should be any remainder of old meal in it : the dough 
must be made in a place not exposed to the sun, and 
must be put into the oven immediately after it is made, 
lest it should ferment itself. 

Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 21 1. 

No. 674. — ^xii. 26, 27, Your children shall say^ what 
mean ye by this service f] A custom obtained among 
the Jews, that a child should ask the meaning of the 
paBsover, and that the person who presided should then 
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igire an account of its intent and origin, that so the re- 
membrance of God's mercy might be transmitted to their 
iateit posterity. This was cafled the Declaratt(m, or 
sAewing/vrth. 

No. 675. — xii. 34. And the people took their dough 
before it was leavened, their kneading^troughs being 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders.] The 
vessels which the Arabs make use of for kneading the 
unleavened cakes which they prepare are only small 
wooden bowls. (ShantPs Tran), p. 231.) In these they 
afterwards serve up their provisions when cooked. It it 
not certain that these wooden bowls were the kneading- 
troughs of the Israelites : but it is incontestiblethat they 
must have been comparatively small and light, to be so 
easily carried away. 

No. 676. — xiii. 4. The month Ab%hJ\ This answered 
nearly to our March O. S. and had this name because 
in Egypt and Palestine com, particularly barley, f Shawns 
Trav. p. 406.) was in ear at that time. So April among 
the Romans was called ab aperiendo terramy from open* 
ing the earth. The author of the Ceremonies and Re- 
ligious Customs of all Nations observes, (vol. iii. p. 108.) 
that the year among the Hurons, and several other 
nations of Canada and Mississippi, is composed of 
twelve synodical lunar months, and that all the lunar 
months have names suitable to them. They give the 
name of the worm-moon to the month of March, because 
those reptiles begin to discover themselves at that time; 
that of the moon of plants to the month of April; and 
the moon of swallows to that of May. The Flemings 
have the same form of speech in their tongue. The 
month of February is by them called, the month in 
which they crop or prune the trees; the month of April 
that in which the meadows are fit for mowing. The 
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signs of the zodiac also receive their names in much the 
sfime manner. See Pluche's HisL du Ciely vol. i. p. 11^ 

Parkhuhst*; Heb^Lex. p. S. 

No. 677. — xiii. 21. The Lord went be/are them 4y 
day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar qfjire, to give them light.] Xenophon, 
in his Lacedaemonian republic, describing the march of 
a Spartan king when he goes out to war, mentions a 
servant or (^cer under the name of fire-carrier, who 
went before him with fire taken from the altar, at which 
he had just been sacri^cing, to the boundaries of the 
Spartan territory, where, sacrificing again, and then 
proceeding, a fire, kindled likewise from this latter sa-^ 
orifice, goes before him, without ev^r being extin- 
guished. 

No. 678. — XV. 20. And all the women went out after 
her with timbrels and with dances.] Representations 
similar to this are frequently to be met with in the 
ancient writers. Hesiod describes the muses as dancing 
round the altar of Jupite^t, 

Opp^guvrai xa* Cwj^^ov spia-^sysof Kp^oviwyof. Theog. v. 4. 

Thus Theseus led the ring in the dance to the sound of 
the harp. (CaUim. Jfjy, in Del. 301.) Plato assures u? 
that the gods, and the children of the gods, were ho-: 
noured with dancing, (De Leg. b. vi;, p. 815.) And he 
was for consecrating songs and dances to them; apT 
pointing feasts at proper seasons of the year, aqd for 
ordering by authority what songs were proper to be 
?ung, and what dances to be used, at the sacrifices 
which were offered to them. Lucian also informs us, 
that the Indians adored the sun when they rose in the 
morning, not as the Qreel^s did, by kissing their hand^ 
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t>ut by turning to the east and dancing, and thus ap« 
peased the deity morping and evening. (DeSaliat, § 15, 
16, 17.) Chandi^r's Life of J)mdd^ vol. ii, p. 116. 

No. 679.-T-XV. 23. 4'^ when they come to Marah^ 
fh^ caulit not drink of the waters of Marah^ for they 
p)ere bitter, \ Pr. Shaw (Trav, p. 314,) thinks that 
)these waters may be properly fixed at Corondel, where 
there is a small riil, which, unless it ba diluted by the 
dews and rain, is very brackish. A^cstber traveller 
( Journey frojn Grand Cairo to Mount Simiy A. D. 1722, 
p. 14, 15.) tells us that, at the foot of the mountain of 
Hamam el Faron, a small but most delightful valley, a 
place called Garondu;^ is a rivulet that comes from the 
mountain, the water of which is tolerably good and 
suflSciently plentiful, Ijut is bitter, though very cleart 
Pococke says, there is a mountain known to this day by 
the name of Le Marab, and toward the sea is a salt well 
jcalled Birhammer, which is probably the same here 
failed Mq.rah, 

No. 680.rr-xvii. 6. Thou shalt smite the 7'ocky and 
there shall come water out of it J] This remarkable in-r 
^erposition of God for the Israelites appears to have 
1>een imperfectly known in other countries: and the re- 
membrance of It is still retained in some of the heathen 
fables. There is a majiifest allusion to it in Euripides 
(Bacchiey 703.) where he makes one smite the rock at 
Cithseron, and waters gush out of it. ffuetiu^ (Alnetame 
2uiestioneSy\Ai. c. 12. n. 18.) gives many such instances; 
and suggests that it is very probable, that the fable 
of Janus was forged from hence : alleging that the 
image is described as holding a rod in his left hand, 
with which he smites a stone, and causes water to |lo\f 
ffom i^ 
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• No. 68 1> — xviL 16. Because the Lard h^tth swomJ] 
Saurin (Dissertations^ vol. i. p. 433.) say s, that the 
Hebrew of this text is equivocal: it signifies literally^ 
became the hand on the throne of God, war of God against 
jimalekfrom generation to generation : and from Patrick 
he observes that it is pretended, that to put the hand upon 
die throne was in some countries a ceremony that at* 
tended a solemn oath, as laying it on the altar was iii 
other places. This was as much as our laying the hand 
on the Biblei^' A) principal external character of an oath: 
whence Juvehaiy Sat. xiii. 89.) says, ath^sts do tntre^ 
pidos altaria tangere, touch the altars boldly without 
trembling; that is, make no conscience of an oath. 

No. 682.— xviii. 12. The elders of IsraelJ] IsFot 
only fisithers, but all old men^ had great authority^ 
among the Israelites and all the people of antiquity* 
They every where, in the beginning, chOse judges for 
private afikirs, aild counsellors for the public, out of 
the oldest men. Thence came the name of senate and 
fathers at Rome, and that great respect for old age 
which they borrowed irom the Lacedaemonians. As 
soon as the Hebrew^s began to be formed into a people 
they were governed by old men. 

No, 683. — XX. 5. Visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the.ckildren unto the third a^ fourth generation.]^ 
This part of the divine law is doubtless founded in wisdom 
and equity, though to many persons it tnay have ap* 
peared harsh and severe. The principle of it has how- 
ever been extended by some modern legislators. The^ 
venot (partii. p. 161.) says, that the punishment of the 
third and fourth generation does not always satisfy the 
king of Persia. " All the pearls that weigh half a me- 
dical or more„ that are fished up at Bahreim^ belong to 
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the king ; who, nevertheless, makes a liberal present 
to the 6sherinan who brings bim such : bat also, if any 
of them fail to do it, and sell such a pearl out of his 
dominions, were it even at the world's end, the king is 
soon acquainted with it, and to be revenged, he puts 
to death the whole family and all the kindred of the 
fisherman, even to the seventh generation, both males 
and females. Menu has also incorporated this prin* 
ciple in his laws. See Sir W. Joneses Works, 

No. 684. — XX. 12. That thy days may he long in 
the land,'] ' As disobedience to parents is, by the hivif 
of Moses, threatened to be punished with death, so on 
the contrary, long life is promised to the obedient ; and 
that in their own country, which God had peculiarly 
enriched w,ith abundance of blessings. Heathens also 
gave the very same encouragement, saying, that sOch 
children should be dear to the gods, both living and 
dying. So Euripides. It was also one of their pro- 
mises, thou sbalt live long, if thou nourish thy ancient 
parents. Whence, children are called by Xenopbon F^- 
poto^ot. Patrick, inloc. 

No. 685. — XX. 24. An altar qf earth shall thou make 
unto mei] This command certainly imports, that the 
altars of the Lord were to be as plain and simple as 
possible. They were to be made either of sods and 
turfs of earth, which were easily prepared in most 
places, whilst they stayed in the wilderness, or of rough 
and unpolished stone, if they canine into rocky places, 
where no sods were to be obtained ; that there might 
be no occasion to grave any image upon them. Such 
altars, Tertullian observes (Apolog. c. 25.) were among 
the ancient Romans in the days of Numa ; when, as they 
vhad no sumptuous ^emples, nor images^ so they had 
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only temtraria de cespite altaridf altani hastily huddled 
wp of e;artb, without any art. Patrick, in he. 

No. 686. — xxi. 6. And his master shall bore his ear 
tkrotigh with an awl 9 ' and he shall -serve him for ever.] 
This Jewish i::.ustom was borrowed by other nations, 
p;uitipularly by thi^ Ai^s^bians, as appears from. a passage 
of Petronius Arbiter, fSatyricon, p. 361.) where he^ 
introduces one Giton expressing himself in these termsj 
Circumcide noSy ut Judai videamur ; et periunde 
auresy ut imitemur Arabes. Juvenal puts the following 
^jKpres^ions in th§ mouth of Libertinu3- 
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Natus ad Euphratem, molles quod in aure feriestrx 
Arguerint> licet ipse negem. Sat, i, 103* 

No. 687. — xxiii. 12. On the seventh day thou shall 
rest ; that thine ox and thine ass may resi^ We should 
here observe the great clemenpy of God , who by this 
law requires some goodness and mercy to be exercised 
even to brute animals, that he might remove men the 
farther from crueky to each other. The slaughter of 
a ploughing ox was prohibited by a law common to the 
Phrygians, Cyprians, and Romans, as we find recorded 
by Varro, Pliny, and others. The Athenians made a 
decree, that a mule worn out by labour and age, and 
which used to accompany other mules drawing bur? 
ihens, should be fed at the public expence, 

Ludit herboso pecus pmne caippo. 
Cum tibi ^onae redeiint IJecembres: 
Fesius in pratis vacat otioso 
Cum bove pagus. 

Hor. 1. iii. Od. xviii. ad Faunum, ^, 

When the nones of December, sacred to you, ircr 
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intn, all bur flocks sport in the grassy fields : and the 
whole village, celebratingr your festival, divert them^ 
selves in the meadows with the ox, who that day is 
allowed to rest. See also Tibullus^ 1. it. El. i. 5. Jtw, 
Sat, vi. 536. PoPHAM on Pentateuch. 

No. 688.*— xxiii. 16. The feast of ingatherings which 
is in the end of the year, when thou Iiast gathered in thif 
labours out of the field.'] The sarte custom prevailed 
among the Gentiles, who, at the end of the year, when 
they gathered in their fruits, offered solemn sacrifice?, 
with thanks to God for his blessings. Aristotle (Ethic, 
lib. viii.) says, that the ancient sacrifices and assemblies 
were after the gathering in of the fruits, being designed 
for an oblation of the first-fruits unto God. 

No. 689. — itxiv. 1 1 . And upon the nobles of the chil^ 
dren of Israel he laid not his hand.] It is usually said 
that God laid not his hand in a way of terror,, or anger, 
on these nobles on account of their intrusion : but in 
the Monthly Magazine for January, 1804, is the follow- 
ing description of the appearance at court of the 
MoguPs ofKcers, who partake of his bounty or rewards. 
** Those officers of the districts, whose time has expired, 
or who have been recalled from similar stations, repair 
to the imperial presence, and receive the reward, good 
or evil, of their administration. When they are ad- 
mitted into the presence, or retire from thence, if their 
rank and merit be eminent, they are called near to his 
majesty's person, and allowed the honour of placing 
their heads below his sacred foot. The emperor lays his 
hand on the back of a person^ on whom he means to be^ 
stow an extraordinary mark of favour. Others from a 
distance receive tokens of kindness, by the motion of 
the imperial brow or eyes.'^ Now if the nobles of l^ 
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tuiel were not admitted to the same nearness of approach 
to the deity as Moses and Aaron^ perhaps this phrase 
should be taken directly contrary to what it has been. 
He laid not his hand in. a way of special favour^ never- 
thelessthey saw God, and did eat and drink in his pre- 
sence. This sense of laying on the hand is supported 
by a passage in Bell's Travels to Persia, p. 103. 
** The minister received the credentials, and laid them 
before the shahy who touched them with his hand, as a 
mark of respect. This part of the ceremqny had been 
very difficult to adjust : for the ambassador insisted on 
delivering bis letters into the sbah^s own hands. The 
Persian ministers on the other hand affirmed , that their 
king never received letters directly from the ambassa^ 
dors of the greatest emperors on earth." 

Theological Magazine y vol. iv. p. 140. 

No. 690. — XXV, 10. They shall niake an ark.l We 
meet with imitations of this divinely instituted emblem 
Itmong several heathen nations, both in ancient and 
jDdodem times. Thus Tacitus (de Mor. Germdn. cap. 
40.) informs us, that *^ the inhabitants of the north of 
Cermany, our Saxon ancestors, in general, worshipped 
Herthum, that is, the mother earth, and believed her to 
interpose in the affiiirs of men, and to visit nations : 
that to her, within a sacred grove, in a certain island of 
•the ocean, a vehicle, covered with a vestment, was 
consecrated, and allowed to be touched by the priest 
alone, who perceived when the goddess entered into 
this her secret j^lace, and with profound veneration at«- 
tended her vehicle, which was drawn by cows. While 
the goddess was on her progress, days of rejoicing were 
kept in every place which she vouchsafed to visit. 
They engaged in no war, they meddled not with arms, 
diey locked up their weapons i peace and quietness. 
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only were then known, these only reUshed^ tiH the same 
priest reconducted the goddess, satiated with the con- 
versation of mortals, to her temple." 

Among the Mexicans, Vitziputzli, their supreme god^ 
was represented in a human shape, sitting on a throne, 
supported by an azure globe, which they called heaven. 
Four poles or sticks came out from two sides of this 
globe, at the ends of which serpents' heads were carved, 
the whole making a litter, which the priests carried on 
their shoulders whenever the idol was shewn in public." 
Picarfs Ceremonies^ vol. iii. p. 146. 

In Lieutenant CooXr's voyage round the world, pub-^ 
lished by Dr. Hawksworthy vol. ii. p. 252, we find that 
the inhabitants of Huaheine, one of the islands lately 
discovered in the South Sea^ had <^ a kind of chest or 
ark, the lid of which Was nicely sewed on, and thatched 
very neatly with palm^nHit leaves. It was fixed upon 
two poles, and supported upon little arches of wood, 
very neatly carved : the use of the poles seemed to be 
to remove it from place to place, in the manner of our 
sedan chair : in one end of it was a square hole, in the 
middle of which was a ring touching the sides, and 
leaving the ahgies open, so as to form a round hole 
within, a square one without. The first time Mr. 
Banks saw this coffer, the aperture at the end was 
stopped with a piece of cloth, which, lest he should 
give offence, he left untouched. Probably there waa 
then somethmg within : but now the cloth was taken 
away, and upon looking into it, it was found empty; 
The general resemblance between this repository, and 
the ark of the Lord among the Jews, is remarkable : 
^t it is still more remarkable, that upon en<][uiring of 
the boy what it was called, he said, Ewharre no Eatau, 
the house of God : he could however give no account 
of its signification or use/' 

Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. p. 690, 4/A eJtU. 
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No. 691. — xxviii. 30. 'the Urim and the Thummihi.^ 
There was a remarkable imitation of this sacred ortia^ 
ftient among the Egyptians ; for we learn from Diodorva 
(lib. i. p. 68, ed. Rhod.) and from ^Elian (Var. Hist. 
1. xiv. c. 34.) that ** their chief priest, who was also 
their supreme judge in civil matters, wore about his 
neck, by a golden chain, an ornament of precious 
stones called truth, and that a cause was not opehed 
till the supreme judge had put on this ornament.*' 

No. $9^. — xxix. 20. Jnd sprinkle the blood uport 
the altar romut about.] It is, says Bp. Patrick, no im- 
probable conjecture of Fortunatus Scacchus, that front 
hence the heathens learned their TauroboUay and Cm 
obolia, which in process of time they disguised with 
infernal rites and ceremonies. " Th6 Taurobolium of 
the ancients was a ceremony kf which the high priest of 
Cybele was consecrated, and might be cialled a baptism 
of bldod, which they conceived imparted a spiritual 
new birth to the liberated spirit. In this dreadful and 
sanguinary ceremony, according to the poet Pruden- 
tius, cited at length by Banier on the ancient sacrifices^ 
the high priest about to be inaugurated was introduced 
iQto a dark excavated apartment, adorned with a long 
^ilken robe, and a crown of gold. Above this alpart- 
ment was^ a floor perforated in a thousand places with 
holes like a sieve, through which the blood of a sacred 
bull, slaughtered for the purpose, descended in a 
copious torrent upon the inclosed priest, who received 
the purifying stream on every part of his dress, re- 
joicing to bathe with the bloody shower his hands, his 
cheeks, and even to bedew his lips and his tongue with 
it : when all the blood had run from the throat of the 
immolated bull, the carcass of the victim was removed^ 
^nd the priest issued forth from the cavity, a spectacle 
ghastly and horrible^ bis head aild vestments being^ 
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cov^iN^d with bloody and clotted drops of it ac&eriog to 
bis veQerable beard. As soon as the pontifex a^pear64 
before the assembled inpltitude> the air was rent with 
congratulatory shouts ; so pure and bo sanctified boWt 
ever was. he now esteemed, that they dared not ap« 
proach his person , but beheld him at a distance wi^l 
awe apd veneration." 

Maurice^s Ind. JnL vol. v. p. 19$^ 

No. 693 — s::^ix..24. jind thoushalt put nil in ike 
hands of Aaron^ and in the hands of his sons, and shalt 
waoe them for a wave-offering before the LordJ] Wav- 
ing the sa<^ifice before the Lord is a very ancient sacri** 
fical rite. It was of two kinds : one was performed by 
waving it perpendicularly^ upward and downward : th^ 
other by waving it horizontally, towards the four carf» 
dinal points, to. denote the cbnsecration of what wa# 
thus waved to the Lord of the whole earth. 

Jennings's Jemsh Ant. vol. i. p. 291. 

No. 694— XXX, 19. For Aaron and his sons shall 
wash their hands and their feet thereat, '^ The care 
which was taken respecting ablutions in general, and 
with regard to sacrifices in particular, was not confined 
tathe Jews ; it is to be observed also amongst the Gen* 
tiles. There are numerous passives of Homer which 
clearly evince this. Speaking of the great sacrifice 
that was preparing tp h(s oflfere4 for appeasing Apollo^ 
he says. 

Upon which words Eustaihius observes, it was the 
ancient custom, before they sacrificed, to wash their 
hands, for thai none but those ,who.were clean and 
pure might meddle with sacred thin^, 
VOL. II. n 
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No. 695.— xxxii. 2. From the ears of ywr wives f 
of your sons^ Men wore these ornaments in the eastern 
countries, as well as women ; as we find in the story of 
the Isbmaelite and Midiantte soldiers. Judges riii. 24. 
and Plimfy In orienie quideni et viris aurum eo loci^ &c. 
In the East it is esteemed an ornament for men to wear 
gold in that place: speaking of their ears. See Bochari 
Hieroz. p. i. 1. 1. c. 34. 

No. ^96. — xxxii. 6. yind they rose up early on the 
inerrow, and offered burnt-offerings^ and brought peace^ 
offerings; and the people sat down to eat and to drink ^ 
and rose up to play.] It is highly probable that at this 
feast they sacrificed after the manner of the Egyptians. 
Herodotus gives an account of a solemn feast which the 
people of Egypt celebrated at Bubastis in honour of 
the goddess Diana ; to her, he says, tliey offer many 
sacrifices, and while the victim is burning, they dance 
and play a hundred tricks, and drink more wine thanr 
in the whole year besides. For they convene thither 
about seven hundred thousand men and women, besides 
children. Aaron^s feast of the golden calf seems to 
have been in' imitation of this. 

No. 697. — ^xxxiii. 5. Therefore now put off thine 
ornaments from thee.] The Septuagint gives this as a 
tranilation of these words : now therefore put off your 
robes of glory ^ and your ornaments. It was customary 
to put off their upper garments in times of deep ineurn- 
ing ; and it is still practised in the East. ^^ A few days 
after this we canie to a place called Rabbockj about 
four days sail on this side Mecca, where all the haggesf 
(pilgrims), excepting those of the female sex, entei? 
into hirrawem, or ihram, i. e. they take off all their 
clothes, covering themselves with two hirrawems, or 
large white cotton wrappers ; one they put about their 
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middle, wtiich reaches down to tbeif ankles ; with tfa^ 
other they cover the upper part of the body, except 
the head ; and they wear no othef thing on their bodies 
but these wrappers, only a pair of gimgameea, or thin* 
6o!ed shoes, like sandals, the over leather of which 
covers only the toes, their msteps being all naked. In 
this manner, like humble penitents, they go from Bab- 
bock till they come to Mecca, to approach the temple ; 
many times enduring the scorching heat of the sun, till 
t}ie very skin is burnt off their backs and arms, and 
th^ir heads swelled to a very great degree/* Pitfs 
Travels J p. 115. Harmer, vol. iv« p. 402. 

No. 698. — xxxiii. 6. And the children of Israel 
stripped themselves, of their ornaments by the mount 
Horeb.'] The denunciation of divine anger was the 
reason why the children of Israel stripped themselyet 
of their ornaments. A similar indication of fear is ob« 
ffetvable in the general practice of the Romans. A day 
was fixed for the trial of the accused person. In the 
mean time he changed his dress ; laid aside every kind 
of ornament ; let his hair and beard grow ; and in this 
mean garb went round and solicited the favour of the 
people. Adam^s Roman Antiquities, p, 87. 

No. 699. — ^xxxiv. 15. And thou eat of his sacrifice J] 
To eat part of what was ofiered in sacrifice appears to 
have been a very ancient and general pnictice* Juvenal 
particularly alludes to it in the following passage: 

Moris erat quondam fescis lervare diebut* 
£t natalitium cognatit ponere lardam, 
Accedente JK>vd« si c^uam datai hostia, came. 

Sdt. xi« $3. 

^t heretofore 'twas thought a sumptuous treat, 
On birth-«U3^9 festivals, or days of sute, 

X 2 
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A talt, dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If they had fresh meat, ^twas delicious ^are. 

Which rarely happen'd : and 'twas highly prizM« 

If ought were left of what they sacrific'd. Dryden. 



No^700. — xxrriii. 8. The xtxmien who asseynbltd ai 
the door of the tabernacle J] A laver of brass was made 
of the mirrors of the women who thus assembled. Some 
faa^e derived this from a custom of the Egyptian wo- 
men , who used to go to the temple with a looking-glass 
in one hand, and a timbrel in the other. Vid. Cyrii< 
de Jdarattone in Sptriiu et Virtute^ torn, u 1* 2. p. 64, 
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>Jo. 701.— LEVITICUS ii. 1. 

iVken any will offer u meatoffering unto the Lord, his 

offering shall be offinejUmr. 

Flour of the finest sort formed a part of the sacrifical 
ofierings not only of the Jews but of the Greeks like- 
wise. Thus Homer represents Eumsus as acting. 



-Then on the board display'd 



The ready meal before Ulysses kid. 
With flour imbrowft'db— — — 

« 

This flour, says Dacier, was made of parched com. 
When the ancients fed upon any thing that had not been 
offered in sacrifice, they sprinkled it with flour, which 
was used instead of the hallowed barley, with which 
they consecrated their victims. Since some honours were 
paid to the gods in all their feasts, this sprinkling of the 
flour by Eumaeus was a religious act. Flour was sometimes 
used by the Greeks as a substitute for animals in their 
hecatombs. They invented a method of imposing uppn 
the, gods by offering one animal only, and for the re* 
mainder substituting little images of paste. 

No. 702. — ii. 1. And he shall pour oil upon it.] This 
was done to give the offering a grateful: relish, according 
to Maimonides, The heathens used oil in their sacri- 
fices, only not mixed with flour; but poured upon the 
flesh of the beast that was sacrificed, to make it bum 
the better upon the altar. So Virgilx 

PingtU svperquc okvmfundfns ardentibus extis, 

^. vi. S54. 
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Frankincense was also put thereon. This was to make 
a sweet odour in the court of the tabernacle, which 
otherwise would hav6 been offensive by reason of th« 
flesh which was daily burned there. This was common 
also in the sacrifices of the Gentiles, as appears by a 
passage in Ovid: 

Da tnihi thura, puer, piHgues/acieniiayiammas, 
Quodque piojiisum siridai in igtie mensm. 

L. V. deTriitibusy £leg. r IK 

No. '/Od.-^-vi. 13. // shall never go out.] This cir* 
Cumstance was so famous, that it was imitated by the 
Gentiles, who thought it ominous to have their sacred 
fire go out ; and therefore appointed persons to watch 
and keep it perpetually burning. The great business 
of the vestal virgins at Rome was to look' after what waof 
called the eternal fire; imagining that the extinction 
of it ptirported the destruction of the city. The Greeks 
also preserved an inextinguishable fire at Delphi; so 
did the Persians, and many other people. See Bockatt 
Hieroz. p. i. lib. 2. cap. 35. and Oriental Customs^ 
No. 51. the Persians took great care to preserve a con- 
tiitfal fire. 2. Curtius, giving an account of the march 
of Darius's army, says, the fire which they called eternal 
was carried before them on silver altars; the Magi came 
after it, singing hymns after the Persian manner; and 
three hundred and sixty-five youths clothed in scarlet 
followed, according to the number of the days in the 
year. 

No. *Ki*.— vii. 8. The priest shall have to himself the 
skin of the burnt-offering which he hath offered.'] It is 
prdbable that Adam himself offered the first sacrifice^ 
and had the skin givpn him* by God, to make garments 
for himself and his wife. In conformity to this, ther 
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priests ever after had the skin of the whole bumt^ofler- 
ings for their portion. This was a custdm amongiit the 
Gentiles, who gave the skins of their sacrifices to their 
priests; by whom they were employed to a superstitiouft 
use, by laying upon them in their temples, hoping to. 
have future things revealed to them in their dreams.- 
This Dilherrus hath observed from Virgil: 



^^tm 



'Hue dona sacerdos 



Quum tulit, et caesarum ovium tub nocte tilenti . 

Pellibus incubuit stratis, somnosque petivit ; 

Multa modis simulacra videt volttantia miriSy 

£t varias audit Yoce8> firuiturque deonim ^ 

CoUoquio.— jC«. vH. 1. 86. 

<* Hither when the priest had brought ofierings, and in 
the deep silence of night laid him down on the out^ 
spread skins, of the victims slain, and disposed himself 
to sleep, he sees many visionary forms fluttering about 
in wondrous ways, hears various sounds, a^ enjoys 
interviews with the gods.'* 

We find the priests of Hercules pellibus in morem 
cirtcti (Virg^ jEn. viii. 282.) clad in skins after their 
manner, and in Lucian (d€ DeaSyr, torn. ii. p. 913. ediL 
Sened.J we meet with a remarkable rite, of the offerer 
himself squatting on his knees, upon the skin of the 
sacrificed sheep, and putting the head and feet of the 
victim upon bis own head. 

No. 705. — vii. 15, 16. And the flesh of the sacrifice 
of his peace-offerings for thanksgiving shall be eaten th€ 
same day that it is offered, — on the marrow alsa the re^ 
mainder of it shall he eaten. — "] The longest time allowed 
for eating the flesh of any of the Mosaic sacrifices was 
the day after that on which they were killed ; the eating 
of it on the third day Js declared to be an abomination. 
This precept may be thought XM have been unnecessary 



in so Wifm a elitnate; btit m^e are to tooaemlMSr that llie 
drying of meCit is often practised in those hot countries i 
that it is sometlraes done ^tb flesh killed on a religious 
account^ and that this probably was the cause of th^ 
prohibition. The Mahometans who go in piigrimftge 
to Mecca are required to sacrifice sheep ; part of which 
they eat ; part they gire to their friends, and part they 
dry for use at other times* Harmer, vol. iii. p. 1 51 4 

No. *706-^xi. 2. T%ese are the beasts which ye shall 
€^/.] The directions giv^n by Moses in this chapter 
respecting clean and unclean beasts have a remarkable 
parallel in the laws of Menu. He forbids the brahmins 
eating the milk of a camel, pr any quadruped with the 
hoof not cloven. He orders to be shunned, quadru- 
peds with uncloven hoofs; carnivorous birds, sudh as 
live in towns; birds that strike with their beaks; web« 
footed birds: those which Wound with strong talons; 
those which dive to devour fish; all amphibious fish* 
eaters; also tame hogs, and fish of every sort. There 
are a variety of other circumstantial prohibitions, con* 
nected with those already cited, of a nature very similar 
to this specimen. 

No. 707. — xi. 33. And every earthen vessel whert^ 
trUo any of theni fallethy whatsoever is in it shall be 
tmclean, and ye shall break it, 2 The regard which the* 
Jews pay to ceremonial purity is very great. The 
minutest attention is given by them to the vessels which 
are u#ed in domestic economy, that they may avoid 
pollution. Leo of Modena informs us (page 8.) that 
V the vessels wherewith they dress their meat and serve 
at must all be bought new. They presume that some 
forbidden meats may have been dressed or put into 
them, and the fume may have pierced into the very 
siiUbstance of the vessel. * If it be of metal or stone which 



Haxmot rectify vipoiirs; diey ibake use of it, first patting 
it into the fire, or seething it in water/ This they do 
from the prohibition of eating divers kinds of meats.'* 

No. 708.— XV. 1 3. Jlnd bathe his flesh in running 
sdtiierS] The difference between bathing in ordinary 
and in running water is here strongly marked, by a 
positive command in favour of the latter. This circum- 
8tatlce was not peculiaf to the Jewish ritual, but is to 
4>e met with in the Mahometan law, and in thelndian 
religion. In the Indies it is a most meritorious act to 
pray to God in the running stream. Bernier^s Travels^; 
vol. ii. 

• 
Nb. 709.-*-xv. 17. Every skfn.] The same caution 
that has engaged the eastern people that tend cattle not 
Co sleep in the open air, but to make use of tents, in-* 
duces them not to sit or lie in their tents on the moist 
ground, but to make use of some kind of carpeting. 
The poorer sort of Arabs make use of mats, but others 
of^oat^skins for this purpose. Dr. Chandler finys fTrav. 
in OreecCj p. 1Q3.) that he saw some dervishes at Athens 
fitting on goat-skins: and that he was afterwards con-^ 
ducted into a room, furnished in like manner with the 
same kind of carpeting, where he was treated with a 
pi|^ and coffee by the chief dervish. Skins of goats, 
as wdii as sheep and bullocks, must have been among 
them very valuable things, and as such the priest that 
offisred any burnt- offering was to have its skin. 

Harm£R, vol. iii. p. 68. 

No. 7 10.— xvi. 8 . And Aaron shall cast lots upon the 
two goats y one lot for the Lord^ and the other lot for the 
^ape-goat^l The manner in which these lots were cast 
does not appear in scripture ; but if we may credit the 
tabbies, there v(9s an urn brought to tlie high priest^ 
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mto which he threw two wooden lots, on one of which 
was written, for the Lord; on the other azazel, the 
word which we render the scape-goat. After he had 
shaken them^ he put both his hands into the urn, and 
brought up the lots, one in each hand ; and as the goats 
stood, one on each side of him, their fate was deter- 
mined by the lot that came up in the hand next to them. 
If the right hand brought up the lot for the Lord, they 
regarded it as a good omen. If the left hand brought 
up that lot, they accounted it as a bad omen, and an 
indication that God was Qot pacified. 

Jennings^s Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 267. 

No. 711. — xvi. 14. Seven,'] The number seven was 
highly regarded, and thought of great efficacy in reli- 
gious actions, not only by the Jews, but by the hea- 
thens. Apuleitis says, Desirous of purifying myself, 
I wash in the sea, and dip my head seven times in the 
waves, the divine Pythagoras having taught, that this 
number is above ail others most proper in the concerns 
of religion, fde Asina aureoy lib. xi.) Very freqoient 
instances of the recurrence of this number are to be 
found in the scriptures. 

No. 712. — ^xviii. 21. Thau shalt not let any of thy 
seed pass through the fire to Moloch."] We have a par- 
ticular description of this idol in the commentary of 
Rabbi Simeon upon Jer. vii. he says, '^ all the houses 
bf idols were in the city of Jerusalem, except that of 
Moloch, which was out of the city in a separate place. 
It was a statue with a head of an ox, and the hands 
stretched out as a man's, who opens his hand to receive 
something from another. It was hollow within, and 
there were seven chapels raised, before which the idol 
was erected. He that offered a iovH or a young pigeon 
went into the first chapel; if lie offered a sheep ox ^ 
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l(Hn1>| he went into t^s^oo^; if a ram, into the thirds 
if a calf, into the fourth;, if a bullock, into the fifth; if 
an o^r, into the sixth; hut he only who offered. his oirn 
jrcm went into the seventh chapel; and kissed the idol 
JVfeloch, a$ it is written, Hos. xiii. 2. Let the men that 
^wmfi^e kiss the calves. The child was placed before the 
idol, and. at fire made under it till it became red-hot. 
Then- the < priest took ^he child, and put him into the 
glowing , hands of Moloch; and lest the parents should 
hear his cries, they beat drums to drown the noise. 
Thifetefore the place w^s called Tophet, frpm Tboph>. 
Thuppim, that signifies drums. It was also called 
Hinnom, because of the children*s roaring, from the 
'Hebte^ word nahatn, to roax, pr because the priests 
«8id to the parents, Jehenelah, It will be of advantage 
po you,'* 
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No* 'J 13. — xix» 27< F£ shaU not round the corners 
^ your head.] The Hebrew word, translated corners^ 
signifies also the extremities of any tiling: and the 
meaning is, they were not to cut their hair equal, behind 
and before; as the worshippers of the stars and the 
planets, particularly the Arabians, did. There are 
those however, who think it refers to a superstitious 
custom amongst the Gentiles, in their mourning for the 
dead. They cut off their hair, and that round about; 
^nd threw it into the sepulchre with the bodies of their 
relations and friends ; and sometimes laid it upon the 
face or the breast of the dead, as an offering to the in- 
fernal gods, whereby they thought td appease them, and 
make them kind to the deceased. See Maimonides de 
Idol. c. xii. 1, 2. 5. 

No. 714.— xix. 28. Nor print any marks upon you.] 
The painting of the bodies of eminent personages, or 
of others upon remarkable occasions, is known to have 
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obtained in countries v^y remole from eadi other* 
Our British ancestors were painted, and Dumpier^ the 
celebrated voyi^er, brought over an East Indian phncci 
whose skin was very curiously stained with vaarioas 
figures. The wild Arabs adorn themBehres in this 
manner according to lyArvieuXj who tells us, amoikg 
other things, in his description of the preparatives foraa 
Arab wed^ling, that the womeli draw, with a certain 
kind of ink, the figures of flowers, foantains, houses, 
cypress-trees, antelopes, and other animals, upon all 
the parts of the bride's body. (Voy. dans la Fal. p. 
223.) This the Israelites were forbidden to do. 

No. 715. — xix. 32. Thou shall rise up beftrre the 
hoary heady and honour the face of the old num.] The 
Jewish writers say that the rule was, to rise up to them 
when they were at the distance of four cubits; and as 
soon as they were gone by, to sit down again, that it 
might appear they rose up purely out of re^ct to them* 
AJ(ost civiUzed people have adopted the practice. Juoenai 
says, 

Credebant hoc grande nefas et morte pianduniy 
Si juvenis vetulo nor assurrexerat— <« 

Sat, xiiL v. 54. 

The Lacedaemonians had a law, that aged personsuhould 
be reverenced like fathers. See also Homer, H. xv. 
204. et xxiii. 788. Odyss. xiii. 141. 

No. 716. — xix. 36, Just balances,Just weights, a just 
ephahy and a Just hin shall ye have,'] Fraudulent prac- 
tices were severely punished among the Egyptians, 
whether they were of a public or private wrong. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, the law commands that both the hands 
should be cut off of those that adulterated money, or 
substituted new weights. 
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iufSiWr ipie dttas «quato examine Isneet 

SuMinet ViRG. jEn. xii. 725. 

Jove sets the beam, in either scale he lays 
The champion's hte, and each exactly weighs. 

Dryden. 

' No^ 711.— jpciii. 24. A fneniorial vf blowing of trum^ 
petsJ] Some commentators have conjecturedy that, this 
feast of trumpets was designed to preserve the memory 
of Isoac^s deliverance by the substitution of a ram to be 
sacrificed in bis stead : it has sometimes been called by 
the Jews, the binding of Isaac, But it is^more probable 
that it derived its name from the kind of trumpet;^ (ram's 
horns) then used, and that it was intended to solemnize 
the beginning of the hew year, to remind them of the 
beginning of the world, and to excite their thankfulness 
for the fruits, benefits, and blessings of the preceding 
year. The extraordinary blowing of the trumpets by 
the priests at that time in all their cities, as well as at 
Jerusalem, where two silver trumpets were also used at 
the temple, as well as those of horn, when the Levites 
sung Psalm lxxxi« was well adapted to promote those 
important objects. 

No. 718.-*— xxiv. 11. Jnd the Israelitish womaTCs 
son blasphemed the name^ and cursed.] The words, of 
the Lord, which immediately follow, blasphemed the 
name, being put in italics in our translation, shew that 
they form no part of the original text. Among the Ps^l- 
myrenians it is a custom to inscribe on their marbles, 
** To the blessed name be fear for ever." " To the 
blessed name for ever good and merciful, bfe fear." 
This is exactly similar to the above cited passage, re- 
specting the blasphemy of the Israelitish woman's son. 
Fragments, No. 490. 
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No. 719. — xxvii. 32. Whatsoever pasSeth under the 
rod."] This expresses the manner of the tithing, which 
according to the Jews was thus performed* The cattle 
were all brought into a sheep-cote, in which there was 
but one gate, and that so narrow as to sufier only one 
to come out at a time. The dams being fdaced withofit, 
and the gate opehed, the young ones were invited by 
their bleating to press out to them. As they passed by, 
one by one, a man who stood at the gate with a rod 
coloured with ochre told them in order;- and when the 
tenth came out, whether it were male or female, sound 
or not, he marked it with his rod, and said. Let this be 
holy in the name of the tenth. Bochart thinks that 
Moses does not here speak of the rod of the tithes, but 
of the shepherd^s crook; for the flock passed under his 
rod as often as he numbered them, which was partis 
-cularly done every evening. Patrick, in loc^ 
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No. 120.— NUMBERS i. 49. 

. Thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi. 

From this example the heathen learned to exempt 
iail' those who ministered to their gods from all other 
services, especially from war. Strabo notes (Geography 
lib. ix.) this custom to have been as old as Homer^s 
time ; for in all his catalogue there is no mention of 
anyship that went against Troy from Alalcomenon, 
because that city was sacred to Minerva, desar (lib. 
vi.) also observes, that the ancient Druids were exempt 
from war and from tribute. 

No. 721. — ^v. n* Jnd the priest shall take holy water 
in an earthen vessel.] Similar to this ordeal by the water 
<rf jealousy is the practice of some of the Africans, 
among whom Mr. Park travelled. He says, that *< at 
Baniferile, one of our slatees (slave merchants) return- 
ing to his native town, as soon as he had seated him- 
self on a mat by the threshold of his door, a young 
^oman", his intended bride, brought a little water in a 
calabash, and kneeling down before him, desired him 
to wash his hands; when he had done this, the girl, 
with a tear of joy sparkling in her eyes, drank the water ; 
this being considered as the greatest proof she could give 
him of her fidelity and attachment.'' Travels, p, 347, 

** At Koblkorro my landlord brought out his writing* 
board or waiha, that I might write higi a saphie, td 
(tt'otect him from wicked men. I wrotie the board full, 
from top to bottom, on both sides : and my landlord^ 
to be certain of having the whole force of the charm ^ 
washed the writing irom the board into a calabash with 
a.little water; an^ having said a few prayers over itj 
drank this powerful draught : after which, lest a single 
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word should escape, he licked the board until it vns 

quite dry," Travels, p. 236» 

No. 722. — vi. 5. jind shall let the locks of the hair 
of his head grow.'] The Egyptians used to let their 
hair grow ia honour . of liieir gods, particularly of 
Apollo, Bcicchusy and Minerva. This superstitious 
practice indeed grew to such a height, that they con* 
secrated it to riirers, in wfaidi they thought there was 
some 'divinity* In other instances they cut it off, and 
hung it upon trees, or laid it up in their temptes, ther^ 
to.be preserved. At Athens there was a ceitain day 
appointed in one of their feasts, in which the hair of 
their children was cut off, and sacrificed to Diana. And 
jaccording to HesychiAs, before they performed this 
act, they brought a measure of wine, which they of^ 
fared to Hercules, and then all who were present 
drank of it. This circumstance, if not an imitation, 
is a remarkable coincidence with the drink-offering 
mentioned ver. 17. Some writers have asserted that 
the laws of the Hebrew Nazarites were given to pre« 
vent an idolatrous adoption of Egyptian customs : but 
It seems much more probable that these usages are posr 
terior to the time of Moses, and that they are bcurrowed. 
from his institutions^ See Fairick, in loc, 

• « 

No. 723.-— vi. 18. Jnd the Nazariie shall shave tho 
head of his separation at the door cf the iabiemade 
of the congregation, and shall take the hair of the head 
of his separation, and put it in the fire which is under 
the sacrifice of the peace-offerings,'] It was probably 
from this custom of the Jewish Nazarites.^ -tliat the 
Qentiles learned the practice of consecrating their hair 
to their gods. Lucian represents this as a very c^nMnon 
custom, and that he had himself complied wi^i it. 
Suetonius relates an instance f»£ it ^n his life of Ne^-p^ 
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iofbrmiag iiar, that fae cut off his first beard, put it mto 
a golden box set with jewels, and consecrated it to 
Jupiter Ckpitolin us. 

No. 724. — ^yi. 24. The Lord bless ihee^^ and kieep 
4heeJ\ ^Tfae high priest was accustomed annually to 
bless the people when assembled together. ^^ During 
this ceremony he not only three times pronounced the 
Btemal benediction, and each different tiine in a difiei^ent 
4iccent, but, in the elevation of his hands, extended the 
three middle fingers of his right hand in so conspicuous 
a manner as to exhibit a manifest emblem of the three 
Hypostas^ ; to whom the triple benediction^ and repe^ 
tition of the: word Jehovah in a varied tone of voice> 
evidently poitrted. I am credibly informed that at this^ 
<lay, on certain high festivals and solemnities, this form 
of blessing the people is still adhered to by the Jewish 
priests, but is attempted to be explained by them, as 
if allusive to the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac^ and 
Jacob; an explanation, of which it may be doubted 
whether it savour more of impiety or absurdity.'* Mdn^ 
ric^s Ind. Ant. vol. iv. p. 209. 

Captain Innys, of Madras, has asserted that the Mo* 
hamoiedan prie^s' also at present use the same form: 
this is a strong collateral circuttistance ; for, since it is 
notorious that Mohammed was indebted for a consider^ 
able part of his theological knowledge to the secret in- 
structions of a Jew, he probably learned from that 
•Jew the symbol ; and it ^as frequently practised in the 
' Arabian mosques so early as the seventh century. 

No. 725.— vii. 17. And for a sacrifice of peace-offer^ 
ing^y ttifo oxenyfive rams ^ Jive he-goats^ Jive lambs of the 
frstjfear.] Mr. Sdden observes (de Synedriis, lib. iii, 
cap. 1.4. num. 3. ) that the Greeks dedicated their altars, 
temples, and. statues with sumptuous sacrificies; and 

VOL. II. F 
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Cfaat the Rotnuift did the same, with feftatingy plap, 
•■d public UrgesBes. This custom b5 supposes to hsve 
been derived from the Jews, who provided tbenume* 
rous sacrifices mentioned in this verse, because the 
priests, the princes, atid as many of the people as were 
invited, hod a shape of them, and feasted before the 
Lord with gseat rejoicing. 

No. 726.*-^vii« 87. jiU the cxen/or the kurnt^ffering 
were twelve buUecks.l Whether there were any prayers 
offeved for a gracious acceptance of the sacrifices which 
should be hereafter made upon this altar, we are not 
totd, but tiK sacrifices themselves were in the nature 
of supplications ; and it is likely they that offered them 
made their humble petitions with them. Aod so the 
Gentiles always did at the dedication of their tenoples 
or altars : an instance of which is observed from Grute^r 
by Jbrt. ScacchtUj waA, by Selden in these words. Hanc 
tiki f^ram^ Jupiter ppt. max. dico dedicoque, uti sis voUns 
profitius mihi ooUegtsque meis^ Xc. which b a dedication 
of an alt^ to Jupiter, with a prayer that he would be 
gracious to him that dedicated it, and to his friends 
and neighbours. The like dedication there is of a* 
temple to Priapus near Padua, with this prayeiir, that h^ 
weuM oonstandy guard their fields, &c. 

Patrick, in he. 

No. 727.— viii. 16. Instead of the first-born of all the 
ehildi^en of Israel have I taken them unto me.] The 
heathens annexed the same ideas of substitution to the 
victims which they devoted to tbeir gods. We find a 
singular instancy of it in Ovid. Certain birds,, which 
fed upon the fi^sh of children, and sucked their blood, 
were coming down upon the young Procas, and just 
seizing him as tbeir prey. The nymph Crane imme- 
diately sacrificed a pig, and holding in her hands the 
entrails of that victim, exclaims, 
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Panate : pro parvo yktiina parva ca4it* 

Cor pro corde, prscor, pro fibris sumite fibras, 

Hanc animam vobis pro meiiore damus. Fast. vi. 159< 

No. 128. — ^xi. 5. We remember thefishwhich we did 
eat in Egypt /reefy J] Pocacke fTrav. vol. i. p. 182.) 
says, that in Egypt fish is commonly eaten by the 
people with great pleasure : but that in April and May, 
which is the hot season there, they eat scarcely any 
thing but fish, with pulse and herbs, the great heat 
taking away their appetite for all sorts of meat. This 
account perfectly agrees with what the children of 
fsrael are represented as saying. 

No. 729. — xii. 3. New the man Moses was very meek 
above all the men who were upon the face of the earik,'] 
That Moses should commend himself for his meekness, 
has been perversely objected to by sceptics and infi- 
dels. But certainly not upon just ground. Parallel 
instances occur in profane writers, which are permitted 
to pass without censure. In Horner^ Ulysses calls him- 
self the wisest of the Grecians. Achilles represents 
himself ^he best and most valiant of them, ^neas 
talks frequently of his own piety and valour. Xeno- 
phon represents Cyrus upon his death-bed, as taking 
notice of the greatest beauty of his own character, his 
humanity. And Moses says of himself that he was the 
meekest man upon earth. 

Di bene fecerunt, inopis me qnodque pusilii 
Finxenmt »iimH noro et perpanca loquentis. 

Hor. b. L Sat, vr, \1. 

No. 730. — ^xvii, 6. The rodofAdranJ\ It has be^i 

the custom m all ages for elderly men, and for those 

-in authority, to carry, as a mark of dignityi a rod or 

F2 
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walking-stafF, which at length became the sceptre pe« 
culiar to princes. Minos, king df Crete, is represented 
in Hesiod as bearing the sceptre of Jupiter : and Homer 
(IL \* 14.) says, the priest Chryses had -a sceptre of 
gold. The priests among the Greeks and RoHians had 
their recurved rods ; and bishops in later ages have their, 
crosiers ; all which are ensigns of dignity and office* 

. Expository^Jni. p. 69. 

No. ISl.-r-xix. 2. Speak unto the children of Jsrad, 
that they bring thee a red heifer without spot.] " The 
resemblance between the institutes of the Hindoos and 
the Jews has frequently been noticed : but I know not 
whether the following coincidence has ever been ob- 
served. The Hindoos believe that their mediatorial 
god Vishnow baa already been incarnate nine times, 
and that in bis tenth incarnation he will appear in the 
form, of. a mighty ange], leading a white winged horse 
like that in the Apocalypse. These ten incarnations they 
call Avatars. (See Maurice*s History qf HindostanJ 
Let us now hear Dr. AUix. " For the Jews, in the 
ages next to these paraphrases (viz. the Targums), I 
ought to observe this one thing of Pirte Eliezer, (cap. 
14.) there they assert, that God descended nine times^ 
and that the tenth time he shall descend in the age to 
come, i. e. in the time of the Messiah. The first time 
was in the garden of* Eden : the second, at the confu- 
sion of tongues : the third, at the destruction of Sodom : 
the fourth) at his talking with Moses on mount Horeh: 
the fifth, at -his appearance on Sinai: the sixth and 
seventh, when he spake to Moses in the hollow. of the 
rock: the eighth and ninth, in the tabernacle: the 
tenth will be, when he shall appear in the times of the 
Messiah. Such is theiir ancient opinion.** (Judgment 
of the Jewish Churchy p. 282.) The tradition mcn- 
tipned by Maimonides fde Vacca rufuj eh. 3.) respect- 
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uig the red heifer seems to be closely connected* with 
the preceding. ^^ Nine red heifers h^ye been sacrificed, 
between the original delivering of this precept, and 
the desolation of the second templp. Our ngiaster 
Moses sacrificed the first : Ezra offered up the sepond : 
and seven more were slain during the period which 
elapsed from the time of Ezra to the destruction of th^ 
teipple: the tenth king Messiah himself will sacrifice : 
by his speedy manifestation he will cause great joy. 
Amen, may he come quickly .'' It is almost superflu- 
ous to observe that the red heifer is a type of Christ.'* . 

Christian Observer, vol. i. p. 85. 

Nq. 732. — xix. 2. Upon which never came yokeJ\ 
According to the common consent of mankind, those 
cr^tures which had been used became unfit to be of- 
fered to God. Hence Dunned promises Pallas a cow <^ 
a year old, 

'. Y OTTw uifo fwyoy i^ayef an^p. \ Jl, K. 



which no man hitherto had brprught undfsr theyokcp See 
more in Bochart Hieroz. p. i. 1. 2, cap. 33, 

No. 733. — ^xix. 11. He that iaucheth the dead bo^ 
qf any man shall be unclean seven days.] We meet 
with a remarkable account of the notions of certlsiin 
modern heathens concerning pollution by the dead, 
^d of their ceren|OQies respecting it, in Captain Cook^s, 
Third Voyage, vol. i. p. 305. Speaking of a walk he 
took in Tongataboo, pne of the Friendly Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, he says," Ip this walk ive ipet with 
about half a dozen women in one plape at supper. 
Two of the company, I observed, being fed by the 
pthers, on pur askinjg the reason, they saA^, taboo matr 
tee* On further en(juiry we found, that one of theiq 
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hed, two months before, washed the dead corpse of a 
chief, and that on this account she was not to handle 
any food for fire months. The other had performed 
the same office to the corpse of another person of infe- 
i4or rank, and was now under the same restriction, but 
not for so long a time. At another place, hard by, we 
saw another woman fed, and we learnt that she had 
assisted in washing the corpse of the above-mentioned 
chief.*' 

*' At the expiration of the time the interdicted per- 
son washes herself in one of their baths, which are 
dirty fades, for the most part of brackish water, (corn* 
pare Numb. xix. 19.) she then waits upon the king> 
and, after making her obeisance in the usual way, lays 
hold of bis foot, and applies it to her breast, shoulders^ 
aad other parts of her body. He then embraces her 
upon each shoulder, after which she retires, purified 
from her uncleanness." Vol. i. p. 410. 

No. 734. — ^xxii. 6. Come now therefore j I pray iheey 
and curse nte this people.'] An opinion prevailed both 
in those days, and in after ages, that some men had a 
power by the help of their gods to devote not only par- 
ticular persons, but whole armies, to destruction. This 
they are said to have done, sometimes by words of im- 
precation ; of which there was a set form among some 
people, which jEschines calls S/o^^o|u.£vi]y apavt the de^ 
terminate curse. Sometimes they also oflfered sacrifices, 
and used certain rites and ceremonies, with solemn 
charms. A famous instance of this we find in the Hfe 
of Crassus; where Plutarch tells us, that Atticus, tri- 
bune of the people, made a fire' at the gate, out of which 
Orassus was to march to the war Ugainst the P^urthians ; 
into which he threw certain tilings to make a fume, 
and oflered sacrifices to the most angiy gods, with 
horrid imprecations upon^ him *.. these, he says, accord- 
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ing to ancient tradition had such a power, that tio man 
who .was loaded with them could avoid being undone. 

No. 735. — xxii. 31. Then the Lord opened tkeeyei 
of Balaam^ and he saw the angel of the Lord standing 
in the way. ] There are several instances to befoun4 
both in the scriptures and in profane authors, where 
the eyes have been opened by a divine power to per- 
ceire that which they could not see by mere natural 
discernment. Thus the eyes of Hagar were opened, 
that she might see the fountain, Gen. xxi. 19. Homer 
also presents us with an example of this kind. Ml* 
nerva says to Diomed, 

Yet more, from mortal mists I put^e thy eyes. 

And set to view the waning ddties, //, v. 164. Fope. 

And in Virgily Venus performs the same office to 
^neas, and shews him the gods who were engaged in 
the destruction of Troy. 

A spice ; namque bmnem, quse nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebetat visus tibt, et humida cirettm, &c. 

Now cast yotir eyes aroiind : while I dissolve 
The mists and films that mortal eyes involve. 
Purge from your sight the dross, and make you see 
* The shape of each avenging deity. D R Y d E i^. 

MUton seems likewise to have imitated this, when he 
makes Michael open Adams's eyes to see the future revo- 
lutions of the world and the fortunes of his posterity. 

— —then purg'd with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see. 
And from the well of life three drops instill'd. 

Paradise Lost, b. xi. 4 1 4*. 
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No. 7S6. — xxiii. 1. Build me here seven altars, and 
prepare me here seven oxen and seven ranisJ] • The an- 
cients were very superstitious about certain nuinberS| 
supposing that God delighted in odd numbers. 

Terna tibi hxc primum triplipi diyersfi colore 
licia circupndo \ terque hxc altaria circum 
. Effigiem duco ; numero Oeus impare gaudet. 

ViRG. Eclog. viii. 7$. 

Around his waxen image fin 1 1 wind 

Three woollen fillets, of ^tliree colours join'd ; 

Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head. 

Which round the sacred altar thrice is led. 

Unequal numbers please the gods, D ft Y d E n . 

No. 7?7,— xxiii. 23. What hath God wrought I] 
When the Baron du Tott was endeavouring to make 
the Turks better gunners, for want of which they suf- 
fered such great losses in the war with the Russians 
which terminated in 1774, he was forged by them, very- 
contrary to his wish, to fire a cannon at a certain mark. 
Upon redoubled solicitations h^p v^as prevailed on to 
point the piece, and was not less surprised than those 
around him to see the bullet hit the piquet in the centre 
of the butt. The cry Machalla ! resounded on all sides. 
(Mem. vol. ii. part 3. p. 96.) At the bottom of the 
page is this note : Machalla ! what God has done ! an 
expression of the greatest admiration. There is a sin- 
gular coincidence between this and the exclamation of 
Balaani. HaRMER, vol. iv. p. 462. 

No. 738. — xxiv. 21. Thou puttest thy nest in a rockJ] 
When Balaam delivered before Balak his predictions re- 
specting the fate that awaited the nations which he then 
particularized, he says of the Kenites, Strong is thy dwell- 
tngf and thou puttest thy nest in aroci. Alluding herein 
to th^t princely bird the eagle, which not only delightsi 
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in soaring to the loftiest heights, but chooses the 
highest rocks and most elevated mountains as the mosf: 
desirable' situations for erecting her nests. The ipor 
t^phor signifies security. S^e Hab. ij. 9. Obad, iv. 

G11.LINGWATER MS. 

No. 739. — XXV. 8. jind he went after the man of 
Israel into the tetity and thrust both of them through^ 
the niqn of Israel and the woman,'^ The zeal of Phincr 
l^as on this particular ocpasion received the divine apr 
probation, both in personal commendation and public 
deliverance. Similar impunity with respect to shedding 
of blood was given by the lawgivers of other nations : 
Pausanias relates that Draco the Athenian legislator 
granted inipunity to any body that took revenge upqn 
an adulterer. Such also was the institution of Solon, 
** If any one seize an adulterer, let him use him as he 
pleiases." Thus Eratosthenes answered a person who 
begged his life aftar he had injured his bed^ *^ It is not 
I who slj^y thee, bpt the law of thy country." But 'it 
was in the power of the injured person to take a pecu^ 
niary mulct by way of atonement : for thus Eratostl^e- 
hes speaks in Lysias, ^' he entreated ipe not to take his 
life, but exapt a sum of money." 

No. 740; — xxvi. S5. The land shall be divided bif 
lot,] This appears to have been a very ancient methocl 
of dividing land. It was not only adopted in the pre- 
sent instance in the distribution of a whole country, but 
was commonly resorted to in order to apportion parti- 
cular inheritances. See Hesiod, b. i. 55. Thus also in 
Homer y Ulysses is ipade to say. 

Sprung of a haii4-inaid from a bought lembrace^ 
I sharM his kindness with hi^ lawful race. 
But when that fate which all must undergo 
]Prom earth remov'd him to the shades below^ 
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The large domain his greedy soni divide. 
And each wai portion'd at the lots decide* 

Odyss. xiv« 234. PoFE. 

No. 741. — xxxi. 23. It shall be purified with the 
water of separation.'] The Jews have continued from 
the time of Moses particularly to observe such precepts, 
whether written or traditional, as respect purification. 
In many instances they have carried their regard to a 
superstitious extreme. Leo of Mode?ia, (p. 8.) says^ 
*' If they buy any new vessel of glass, earth, or metal^ 
they wash it first thoroughly, plunging it under water 
in some river, well, or bath.'* 

No. 742. — XXXV. 21. The revenger of blood shall 
slay the murderer when he meeteth him.l " The civil 
law declared a man to be unwQrthy to enjoy the inhe- 
ritance of one that was murdered, if he neglected to 
prosecute the person that killed him, in some court of 
justice. But the Jewish law allowed, or rather re- 
fjuired, a great deal more — ^that the next of kin should 
kill the murderer with his own hands, if he met him^. 
Thus the Abyssinians at this day (as Bitterhusius ob- 
serves out of Alvarez) deliver the murderer into the 
hand of the next kinsman to torture him." Patrick, 
in he. The ancient Greeks had no public officer 
charged by the state to look after murderers. The re- 
lations of the deceased alone had a right to pursue 
' yengeance. (Horner^ 11. ix. 628.) Pausanias in many 
places speaks of this ancient usage, (lib. v. c. 1 . p. 376. 
iib. viii. c. 34. p. 669.) an usage that appears to have 
subsisted always in Greece. Goguet's Origin of Laws f 
vol. ii. p. 71. 
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No. '743.--DEUTERONOMY vi. 7. 

And thou, shall teach them diligently unto thy children^ 
and shalt talk of them when thou sit test in thy house. 

Among the Chinese moral maxims are inculcated by 
the ^ed on the younger branches of the family: and 
plain sentences c^ morality are bung up in the common 
hall /where the male branches of the family assemble. 
This app^s to be exactly the same method as was 
practised by the ancient Hebrews in the time of Moses* 
Bee Macartney^s Embassy to China. 

No. 744. — vi. 9. Thou shallwrite them upon the posts- 
of thy house J and on thy gates.] Leo of Modena (His^ 
tory of the JewSj p. i. c. 2.) says^ that in his time the 
Jews continued this practice, writing on parchment 
certain passages of scripture, which they roll up, and 
inscribe with the name of Shaddai. This they put into 
a piece of cane, or othf^r hollow wood, and fasten to the 
doors of their houses, and of each particular room in 
them; and as often as they go in and Out, they make it 
a part of their devotion to touch this parchment, and 
kiss it. According to ffuetius (Demonstratio Evangelical 
p. 58.) other nations used to write their laws upon their 
gates. 

No. 745. — ^vii. 15. The Lord will put rwne of the evil 
diseases of Egypt upon thee.] In that country they were 
subject to ulcers called ^gyptiaca and Syriaca, as 
Casaubon observes on PersiuSy sat. r. p. 467. With these 
the priests of Isis used to threaten and terrify poor peo- 
ple, if they did not worship her. In opposition to this 
Spencer (de Legibus Heb. Li. c. 3.) thinks that God 
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inade this, special promise to his people, to preserve 
them from all such evil diseases, if thdy kept themselv^ 
pure from idolatry. If the worship of Isis, says Bp. 
Patrick, 'were as ancient as the days of Moses, this 
supposftioD is veiry ingenious, 

No. 746. — vii. 22. Lest the beasts of the field increase 
updn thee,'\ That wild bieasts are at present irn that coun- 
try in considerable numbers, and terrify strangers^ 
appears in that passage of HayneSj where, describing 
jbis arrival at Cana qf Oalifee, be says, (p. 118.)^''the 
approaching to Cana, at the close of day, as inre flid, is 
at onpe terrifying and dangerous. Tbe surrounding 
country swarms with wi)d beasts, such as tigers, leopards, 
jackals, &c. whose cries and howling, I doubt not, as it 
did meV would strike the boldest tr^vdler, who bad not 
been fr^equj^ntly in a like situation, with the deepest §eiis^ 
^f hoprpr." ^e al^o Ezek: xxxiv. 25. 

Hari^er, vol. iv. p, 171, 

No. 747.*— ?ii. 31. For n^en their sons and their 
ficiughters they have burnt in the fire to their gods.] This 
was notoriously practised by the Cartbagipians, who, it 
is certain, derived it fvpm the Phoenicians, the ancient 
inhabitants of this country. Plato mentions it in Pro- 
tagor^, vyrbere he says, " the Athenian laws did not 
pi^rinit them to saorifi(ce men ; but among thp Carthar 
. ginians it was a holy rite ; so that some of them pe^'mitr 
ted their sons to be offered to Saturn." This wicked 
(Custom at last overspread all n^tion^, even, the Greeks 
themselves. See njore in Oriental Customs, No. 54» 

No. 748. — xiii. 8. N^eiiher shall thou conceal him.] 
This law, which requires that relations should both 
reveal and punish the wickedness of those who were the 
peates^ in blood to them, though apparently spyere^ 
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b«LCttialIy the lavr of several countries; ^nf hbre tlsfe sabj. 
jects are commanded, on pain of death, to'disclosef 
conspiracies, in which they are not so much as even 
eonceri^jed. In Japan, wh6re the law* subv^rii every 
idea of human reason, the crime of concealikent is 
applied ev^n to the most ordinary cased. * A bertain 
nactfative fCatlection ofFot/ages which contrikitedio tko 
EsiabtkkmiMrfi^heEast India Company, p. 4(lib^) makjea 
mention of two young ladies, who were shut up for life 
in a box thick set with pointed nails, the one fo^ih^ving 
a love; intrigue, the other for not disclosing: it. 
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No. 749. — xvi. 14. Thou shalt rgoice in tJ^ feast ^ 
thousand thy 9on, and tht/daughta*^ and thy man^servanti 
and thy maid^sertrani.'} Inhere was a law similar, to! thik 
enacted at Athens by Cecrops, who ordained, thatit^e 
master of eveiy family -should, after harvest, make a 
feast for his servants, and eat together with them, .who 
had taken pains together with him in tilling his^oouhd 
— delectari enim deum hdnore servorunif coniemplatu la* 
boris; for God delighted ir^ the honour done to servants, 
in consideration of their labour. This law it is probable 
lie borrowed from Moses, as he reigned much about the 
same time that Israel came out of Egypt . 

r 

. . \ ' 

No, 750.-^xvii. 18. And it shall be, when he sitteth 
upon the thrqne of his kingdom, that he shall write him a 
€opy ^this law in a book.] . Maimonides gives the foU 
lowing account of this circumatance. ^^ The king was 
to write the book of.the law for himself, besides the book 
that was left him by bis father: and if his>father had left 
him none, or if that were lost, he.was to write him two 
books of the law, the one he was to keep in his archives; 
the other was not to depart from him, unless when he 
went to his ihrdhe, or to the bath, or to a place where 
readipg would, be inconvenient. If he went to war, i( 
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accorapiamcd Mm; if be s^t in judgmait^ it was to b(^ 
by him. 
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No. 751. — xix. 14. Thou shall not remove thjf neighs 
heurs^ land-mark$^ which they of old time hcsot set in 
thine inheritance.] It was the commoD practice both 
with the Hebrews and with the Romans to erect land** 
marks, to distinguish the bonndaries of particular (estates: 
and in setting apart land for any use they erected a 
ptltar, upon which was marked its length and breadth. 
From many ancient inscriptions it is evident that the 
Romans added the following letters: H. M. H. N. 8. 
Hoc vtonumentum h^eredes non sequitur^ See Horace 
b. i. aat. viii. 12. The heathens had a deity catted 
Jupiter Terminalisy appointed to preside over bounds 
and land-ruiarks. Numa Pompilius appointed stones to 
be set as bounds to every man's land, and dedicated 
them to Jupiter Terminalis. He ordered that those 
who removed them should be slain as sacrilegious per- 
sons, and they and their oxen devoted to destruction^ 

No. 752.— XX. 2. jind it shall hcj when ye are come 
nigh unto the battle^ that the priest shall approach and 
speak unto the people.'] Maimonides and the Talmudical 
writers speak much of a sacerdos ad beUum unctus: a 
priest anointed for war, who they say was anointed 
with the same oil that the high-priest was, being little 
inferior to him in dignity, though in the sanctuary 
he ministered only as a common priest, and wore no 
other garments than they did. His proper office was 
to attend the camp in time of war, and encourage the 
people to the battle. When he had pronounced the 
words contained in Deut. xx. 3, 4. standing on a 
high place before the whole army, another priest pro- 
claimed it to all the people with a loud voice. Dr. 
Jennings {Jewish Antiq. vol. i. p. 207.) does na( 
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kowever seem satisfiied with this account^ and mfers 
from the silence of scripture on the point, that tl^te 
really was no such officer. 

No, 753.— xxi. 1 3. She shall put the raiment of her 
captivity fromi ^ her.l It was customary among the 
ancients for the wonn^i, who accompanied their fathers 
or husbands to battle^ to put on their finest dresses and 
pmameots.prevtoais to an engagement, in order to at- 
tract the notice of the conqueror^ if taken prisoners* 
See Ovid, Remed. Anwr. 343. 

No. 754, — xxii. 5* The woman shall not wear thai 
which pertaineth unto a nian^ neither shall a man put on 
tf womarCs^ garment.'] This prohibitory law seems di- 
rected against an idolatrous usage, which appears to be 
aa ancient as Moses, and which later writers inform os 
was to be found among sereral naticms in after times; 
and that too att^xded with the most abominable prac- 
tices, from Plutarch fDe Jsid. et Osir. torn* ii. p. 368. 
edit. Xylandr.J we learn that the Egyptians called the 
moon the mother of the world", and assigned to her a 
nature both male and female: and £oyse (Pantheon^ 
p. 72.) says of Diana, Luna, or the moon, that the 
Egyptians worshipped this deity both as male and 
fenaale, the men sacrificing to it as Luna, the women 
aa Lunus, and each sex on dbese occasions assuming the 
4ress of the other. Parkhubst's Heb, Lex. p. 107. 

No. 755.-«-xxiy. 20. When thou beatest thine olive 
iree^ thou shall not go over the boughs again, it shall be 
for tks stranger y the fatherless, and the widow.'] The 
sacked writings scmetimes represent olires as beaten oE 
the trees^ and at other times as shaken* This does not 
indicate an improvement made in after times on the ori- 
giual mode of gathering tfaem^ or different methods of 
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prooe^ure by different people in the same age and couri^ 
tr}', who possessed olive-jards; but rather expressed 
the difference between gathering the main crop by tlio 
owners, and the way in which the poor collected the few 
olive*berries that were left, and which, by the law of 
Moses, they were to be permitted to take. The abbot 
J'hrtis in his account of Dabnatia (p. 412.) says, that 
f ^ in the kingdom of Naples, and in several other parts 
of Italy, they use to beat the branches with long poles, 
in order to make- the fruit fall.'^ Answerably to this, 
the olives of the Holy Land continue to be beaten down 
to this time: at least, they were so gathered in the 
year 1774. HARMEtt, vol. iv. p. 106. 

- No. 756.-1-XXV. 4. Thau shall not muzzle the dx 
when he treadeth cut the corn.] It is customnry in Arabia, 
and among the Moors in Barbary , to tread dut the corn 
Yfbik cattle. The sheaves lie open and expanded on the 
^reshihg-iloors, and the cattle continually move round 
Aem. The natives of Aleppo still religiously, observe 
the ancient practice of permitting the oxen to remain 
iinmuz2led, when they separate th^ corn from the straw. 
Shawns Travels^ p. 221. JtusselTs Nat, Hist, of Alepfo^ 
vol. i. p. 76. 

. No. 757.-r-xxv. 5. Jf brethren dwell together^ ani 
o7t€ qf them die and have no. chUdy the wife of the dead 
shall not marry without unto a stranger : her husband* s 
brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife.} 
From this ancient, custom the Athenians appear to have 
had that remarkable law, that no heiress must marry oiit 
of her kindred, but shall resign up herself and her for- 
tune to her nearest relation.; and by the same law the 
nearest relation was obliged to marry her. Patterns iir. 
Ant. vol. i. p. 159. 
Among the modem extern nations^ we still meet with 
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the ktr ot custom of mar rying' the brother's widow* 
Thus OUarius (Ambassad(yr*s Traoeb into Persia, p. 417i 
£!ng. ed.J informs us concerning the Circassians: 
** When a man dies without issue, his brother is obliged 
to marry the widow, to raise up seed to him.'* Folnetf 
(Verydge €n Syrie, torn. ii. p. 74.) obserres that *' the 
druzes retain, to a certain degree, the custom of the 
Hebrews, which directed a man to marry his brother's 
widow : but this is not peculiar to them, for they have this 
as well as many other customs of that ancient people, in 
common with the inhabitants of Syria, and with the 
Arabians in general.'* 

Amongst the Arabians, if a father left otie or mor^ 
widows, the sons often married them, provided they 
were not their own mothers* This usage was suppress- 
ed by Mohammed ; and before his time it was marked 
with a degree of detestation. Lord Hailes f Annals cf 
Scotland, p. Sd.) informs us, that this custom prevailed 
in Scotland so late as the eleventh century: and he sup- 
poses that it might have originated from avarice, in 
order to relieve the heir from the payment of a jointure. 

No. 758. — XX vi. 14. I have not eaten thereof in my 
V mourning '"l In harvest time the Egyptians offered the 
first-frufts of the earth, and kept the feast of Isis with 
doleful lamentations. Julim Firrmcus, in relating this cir. 
cumstance, severely reproves their folly, .saying, " Cur 
plangitis fruges terra? he. Why do you bewail the 
fruits of the earth ? why weep you at the growth of your 
seed? &c. you should rather give thanks for these things 
to the most high God^ whose bounty is not to be lament*- 
ed ; but bewail rather your own error." If this custom 
prevailed in Moss's time j it will easily be perceived why 
he cautioned the Isradites against it. 

r 

No. 759.— xxvii. 2, 3» Tkm shaU set thee up great 

VOL. u. o 
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stones J and plaister tkem wUh plaister^ and thou shaU 
write upon them all the words of this law."] Before the 
use of paper was found out the ancients, particularly 
the Phoenicians and Egyptians, wrote their minds upon 
stones. This custom continued long after the invention 
of paper, especially if they desired any thing should 
be generally known, and be conveyed down to pos- 
terity. Patrick, inloc. 

No. 760. — xxxi. 19. PtU it in their mouth.'\ That i% 
says Bp. Patrifk^ that they might sing it, and thereby 
preserve it in their memory. It was always thought 
the most profitable way of instructing people, and com- 
municating things to posterity, to put them into verse. 
Aristotle (probl, 28. sec, 19.) says, that people anciently 
•ung their laws, and that the Agathyrsi continued to do 
so in his days. The laws of Charondas (as Atherueus 
informs us out of Hermippus) were sung at Athens over 
a glass of wine, and were therefore written in some sort 
^of verse. TuUi^ also reports, that it was the custom 
\ among the old Romans to have the virtues and praises 
of famous men sung to a pipe at their feasts. This he 
apprehends they learned from the ancient Pythagoreans 
in Italy; who were accustomed to deliver verses con- 
taining those precepts which were the greatest secrets 
in their philosophy, and composed the minds of the 
scholars to tranquillity by songs and instruments of 
mosic^ 

No. 761. — xxxii. 40. For I lift up my hand unto 
Jieaven,'] This was an ancient mode of swearing, or 
taking an oath. Gen. xiv. 22. So when God promised 
to bring the Israelites into Canaan, he is said to lift up 
his handy Exod. vi..8. Nehem. ix. 15. from hence some 
think the word promittere is derived, signifying, to 
engage by stretchiiig out the band 3 and that from hence 
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sprang the custom of stretching out and lifting up the 
hand when they took an oath. Thus also Firgtl, 

Suspiciens coeluixij tenditque ad sidera deztram. 

j£n. xii. 196^ 

Thus Agamemnon swears in Homer: 

7^ (ncpfn'poy avBC^th itoici feo^o'iy. //. tii. 41i2. 
To ail the gods his sceptre he uplifts. 

No. 762. — xxxiii. 19. And of treasures hid in the 
sand,'] ScheuchzeVy in his Physica Sacra, on the place, 
refers this to the river Belus, which ran through the 
tribe of Zabulon, and which, according to Straboy Pliny ^ 
and Tacitus^ was remarkable for furnishing the sand of 
which they anciently made glass. But it seems much 
more natural to explain the treasures hid in the sandy of 
those highly valuable murices and purpuras or purple 
fish, which were found on the sea-coast near the country 
of Zabulon and Issachar, and of which those tribes par* 
took in common with their heathen neighbours of Tyre, 
who rendered the curious dyes made from those shell- 
fish so famous among the Romans, by the names of 
Sarranum Ostrumy Tyrii Colores. See Goguet, Origin 
of LawSy part ii. b. 2. ch. 2. art. i. vol. ii, p. 95. 
Edinburgh. 

No. 763. — xxxiv. .8. And the children of Israel 
wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days,] It 
was usual in the East to mourn for such persons as were 
absent from home when they died, and were buried at 
a distance from their relations. Irwin relates, (Travels^ 
p. 254.) that one of the inhabitants of Ghinnah being 
murdered in the desert giave birth to a mournful pro- 

G 2 
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cession of females, which passed throagh the different 
streets, aiid uttered dismal cries for his deiitb. Josephus 
expressly declares it was a Jewish custom, and says that 
upon t|he taking of Jotapata it was reported that he 
(Josephus) was slain, and that these accounts occasioned 
very great mourning at Jerusalem. It was after this 
manner that the Israelites lamented the death of Moses. 
He was absent from them when he died, neither did 
• they carry him to the grave, but they wept for him in 
the plains of Moab. The mourning for Aaron, who 
died in mount Hor, might probably be of the same kind. 
Numbers xx. 25 — 29. Harmer, vol. iii. p. 392. 
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No. 764.— JOSHUA vii. 6. 

And put dust upon their heads. 

This was an expression of gre^t grief, and of % 
4eep sense of their unworthiness to be relieved. With thi^ 
vi^w it was a very usu^l practice with the J^ws, \ Sam, 
iv. 12. 2 Sam. i. 2.; it was also imitated by theGentiles^ 
as in the case of the Ninevites, Joqah iii. 6. Homer 
also describes Achilles lamenting the death of Patroclus, 
by throwing dust upon his head, and lying down in it. 
(Iliad S. 23, 24.) Thus also Virgil: ' 

—It scissi veste Latinuf, 



Conjugis attonitus fatis^ urbisque rmukf 
Canitiem immundo perfusam pulvere turpans. 

Mn, xii. 609. 

Latinus tears his garments as he goes. 
Both for his public and his private woes ; 
With filth his venerable beard besmears. 
And sordid dust deforms his silver hairs. 

Dryden, 

See also Oriental Customs ^ No. 100, and 433. 

No. 765. — xvii. 16. Chariots of iron. "] This does 
not intimate that the chariots were made of iron, but 
that they were armed with it. Such chariots were by 
the ancients called currus falcati ; and in Greek JpfT«- 
vo(pvp(u* They had a kind of scythes of about two cubits 
long fastened to long axle-trees on both wheels : these 
being driven swiftly through a body of men made great 
slaughter, mowing them down like grass or corn. See 
Xenophon, Cyro-Padia, lib. vi. Suintus CurtiuSy lib, iv. 
cap. 9, 
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No. 766. — xxiv. 30. ^nd they buried him in the 
border of his inheritance in Timnath-Serah.'] This place 
is in Judges ii, 9. called Timnatb-heres, because of the 
image of the sun engraven on his sepulchre^ in memory 
of that famous day when the sun stpod still till he had 
completed bis victory. This is asserted by several of 
the Jewish authors. Memorials alluding to particular' 
transactions in the lives of great men were frequently 
made use of to adorn their tombs. TuUy has recorded 
concerning Archimedes, that a sphere and a cylinder 
were put upon his monument. Patrick^ in loc^ 
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No. 767.— JUDGES i. H. 
And she alighted from off her ass. 

T^E alighting of those that ride is considered in tbn 
East as an expression of deep respect. Pococke tells us, 
(Trav.voX, i. p. 35.) that they descend from their asses 
in Egypt when they come near some tombs there, and 
that Christians and Jews are obliged to submit to this.. 

^ Harmer, vol. ii. p. 116. 

No 768. — iv. 19. And she opened a bottle of milk, 
and gave him drink.] Jael certainly shewed her regard to 
Israel by destroying Sisera, but it is as certain that she 
did not do it in the most honourable manner — there was 
treachery in it: perhaps in the estimation of those peo- 
ple, the greatest treachery. Among the later Arabs, 
giving a person drink has been thought to be the strong- 
est assurance of their receiving him under their pro- 
tection. When Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalemi 
was taken prisoner, and was conducted before ^Saladin, 
he demanded drink, and they gave him fresh water, 
which he drank in Saladin's presence: but when one of 
his lords would have done the same, Saladin would not 
suffer it, because he did not intend to spare his life: on 
the contrary, advancing to him, after some expostula- 
tions, he cut off his head. D^Herbelot, p. 371. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 469. 

No. 769. — V. 10. Ye that ride on white asses,] In 
this song Deborah expressly addresses herself to those 
who sit in judgment, whom she describes as riding upon 
white asses. Officers of justice, it seems, foripi a part 
of the procession, and they are going up to the high 
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place, as uisual, for the purpose of holding their aimoal 
judgment. They ride on asses, which appear to be 
white from the garments which have been spread over 
them for the accommodation of their riders ; none but 
white garments being worn by the Hebrews during 
their public festivals and days of rejoicing. When 
Alexander the Great came to Jerusalem, we are informed 
by Josephusj (Ant. 1. xi. c. 8.) that he was met by the 
people in white raiment, the priests going before them* 
^Ai7a also, in his book xf/u a^«iv, describing the public 
rejoicings in Europe and Asia, speaks of sacrifices, men 
dressed in white and garlands, solemn assemblies, and 
nightly feasts, with pipe and harp. It was customary 
to throw the white garments thus worn, over animals 
that carried persons of distinction, ffurdis's Diss. p. 62. 
Dr. Gill seems rather to favour the idea, that they were 
really white asses, and not such as were made to appeal? 
so from having white garments thrown over them. He 
pbserves that a traveller in those parts (Cartwright) 
tells us, that on the banks of the Euphrates they bad 
beheld every day great droves of wild beasts, as wild 
asses, &c. all white. 

No. 770. — V. 11. Theyi that are delivered Jram the 
noise of archers in the places of drawing water.] Shaw 
mentions (Trav. p. 20.) a beautiful rill in Barbary, 
which is received into a large bason called shrub we krub) 
(drink and away) there being great danger of meeting 
there with rogues and assassins. If such places be 
proper fqr the lurking of murderers in times of peace, 
they must be suitable to lie in ambush in times of war; 
a circumstance that Deborah takes notice of in her 
Bong. Harmeh, vol. ii. p. 235. 

tJ(f. f 71 .—V. 30. Ha:ve they not divided theprey-^to 
Siserck q prey of dwerf calpurs, a prey of div^s colours of 
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meedte-workf of dkers colours of needle-wort on both 
sides,] These were the richest part of the spoil, being 
highly esteemed by all people. Pliity (lib. viii. cap. 48.) 
mentions a great variety of them, both in his own and 
in ancient times ; for he takes notice that Homer speaks 
of painted garments, pictas vesteSy which shone with 
flowers and trees in beautiful colours. The Phrygians 
afterwards wrought these with needles, and Attains in- 
vented the interweaving of gold into them. But, for 
these garments Babylon was above all places famous ; 
from whence they had the name of Babylonish garments, 
and were much valued. Josh. vii. 21 . In later ages Peter 
Martyr observes that they were so esteemed, that only 
the greater sort of persons were allowed to wear them ; 
which may be the reason that they are here appropriated 
to Sisera as his part of the spoil. 

. No. 772. — vi. 19. And Gideon went in^ and made 
ready a kid^ and unleavened cakes of an ephah of flour: 
the flesh he put in a basket ^ and he pttt the broth in a pot, 
and brought it out to him under the oak, and pi^esented 
itJ] ^* There is a passage in Dr. Shaxv, that affords a 
perfect commentary on this text. It is in his preface 
p. 12. ' Besides a bowl of milk, and a basket of figs^ 
raisins, or dates, which upon our arrival were presented 
to us to stay our iqjpetites, the master of the tent where 
we lodged fetched us from bis flock, according to the 
number of our company, a kid or a goat, a lamb or a 
sheep ; half of which was immediately seethed by his 
wife, and served up with cuscasooe: the rest was made 
kab-ab, i. e. cut into pieces and roasted ; wliich we re- 
served for our breakfast or dinner next day'. " 

May we not imagine that Gideon, presenting some 
slight refreshment to the supposed prophet, according 
to the pz^seot Arab mode, desired him to stay tAl he 
could provide soqiething more substantial for him; that 
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he immediately killed a kid, seethed part of it^ made 
kalx-ab of another part of it, and when it was ready, 
brought out the stewed meat in a pot, with unleavened 
cakes of bread which he had baked ; and the kab-ab in 
a basket for his carrying away with him, and serving 
him for some after repast in his journey ? Nothing could 
be more convenient for the csCrriage of the reserved meat 
than a light basket, and Thevenot informs us, that hei 
carried his ready dressed meat with him in a maund/' 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 330. 

No. 173. — vii, 13. And when Gideon was come.] 
Gideon, raised up by God himself, and made general 
of the army of Israel, yet goes as a spy into the camp of 
Midian. To this conduct there was not formerly any 
reproach attached, as it was esteemed honourable to go 
on such expeditions by night, or to perform those offices 
which are now the task of the common soldiers only. 
Homer (II. b. x,) represents Tydides as thus answering 
a CQmmand to penetrate the Trojan camp : 

5— The man you seek is here : 



Through yon black camps to bend my dangVou; way 
Some god within commandS| and I obey. 

Pope, v. 260. 

No. 774. — ^vii. 16. ITe put a trumpet in every mmis 
handy with empty pitchers.'] Though leathern bottles 
were much used by the people of the East, earthen jars 
or pitchers were sometimes used also. Dr. Chandler 
(Trav, in Asia Minor ^ p. 25.) tells us, that " the vessel 
in which their water was to be carried was an earthen 
jar, which not ouly served them in the wherry in which 
they coasted §ome of the nearer parts of Asia Minor, but 
was carried upon the ass of a poor peasant, along with 
other luggage, when they made an excursion from the 
§ea-side up into the country to visit the great ruin at 
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Troas.'* t( this were the practice in Gideon's time, it 
could not be difficult for him to collect three hundred 
water jars from among ten thousand men. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. 258. 

No. 775.~vii, 21 , 22. yind they stood every man in 
his place round about the camp : and all the ho^t ran^ and 
cried, andjled: and the three hundred men blew the 
trumpets y and the Lord set every mar^s sword against his 
fellow,'] A modern piece of Arab history very much 
iUustrates the defeat of the Midianites by Gideon, and 
at the same time points out wherein the extraordinary 
interposition of God appeared. It relates to a contest 
between two chiefs for the imamship of Oman ; and the 
substance of it is, that one of them, whose name was 
Achmed, finding himself at first too weak to ventux-e a 
battle, threw himself, with a few soldiers, into a little 
fortress built on a mountain, where he had deposited his 
treasures. Bel Arrab, his rival, at the head of four or 
five thousand men, invested the place, and would have 
forced the new' inaam to surrender, had he not quitted 
the fortress, with two of his domestics, all three dis- 
guised like poor Arabs, who were looking out for grass 
for their camels. Achmed withdrew to a town a good 
day^s journey from the besieged fortress, where he was 
much beloved ; he found no difficulty in gathering toge- 
ther seme hundreds of them, with which he marched 
against his enemy. Bel Arrab had placed his camp be- 
tween some high mountains near the above mentioned 
fortress. Achmed ordered a coloured string to be tied 
round the heads of his soldiers, that they might be dis- 
tinguished from their enemies. He then gent several 
small detachments to seize the passes of those mountains; 
He gave each detachment an Arab trumpet to sound an 
alarm on all sides, as soon as the principal party should 
give the signal. Measures being thus laid, the imani's 
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son gave the signal at day-break, and the trumpetf 
sounded on every side. The whole army of Bel Arrab 
being thrown into a panic at finding all the passes 
guarded, and judging the number of the enemy to be 
proportionate to the noise that was made, was routed. 
Bel Arrab himself marched with a party to the place 
where the son of the new imam was keeping guard; he 
knew Bel Arrab, fell upon him, killed him, and, ac 
cording to the custom of the Arabs, cut oiF his bead, 
which he carried in triumph to his father. Ntebuhr 
Irav. p. 263. , Harmer, vol. iv. p. 237. 

No. 776.— viii. 20. And he said unto Jcther hisfrsU 
bomj up and slay them,] In these ages it wpuld be 
thought barbarous for a king to conmiand his son to 
perform an execution, like that mentioned in this pas- 
sage : but anciently it was thought no dishonour. Homer 
fOdyss. b. xxii.) represents Ulysses as enjoining such ^ 
task upon his son, which was instantly perforated. See 
also Virgil J jEn. xi;i5. 

No. 777. — viii. 26. The chains that were about their 
camels necks,'] These chaii^s were probably like those 
which Pococke saw in Egypt, hanging from the bridles 
of the agas of the seven military bodies of that country, 
to J:he4)reast-plates of the animals on which they rode, 
in the grand procession of the caravan, about setting out 
for Mecca. They w^re undoubtedly marks of distinction 
and grandeur. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 134. 

No. 778. — viii. 26. And, purple raiment that was on 
the kings of Midian.'] Purple seems anciently to havQ 
been appropriated to kings, and to them only on whom 
they bestowed it. It, is here mentioned by the sacred his* 
torian as being found on the Midianitish kings. A gar« 
ment of fine linen and purple is given to a favourite by 
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king Ahasuerusy Esther viii. 15. The Jews made a 
decree that Simon should wear purple and gold, and that 
none of the people^ should wear purple^ or a buckle of 
gold, without his permission, in token that he was the 
chief magistrate of the Jews, 1 Maccab. 43. Thusalsa 
Homer describes a king : 

In ample mode 

A robe of military purple flow'd 

O'er all his frame : illustrious on his breast, 

The double clasping gold the king confessed. 

Odyss, xix. 261. Fo Ip e . 

No. 779. — ix. 13. Wiiie^ which cheereth God and 
man.] This form of speech, however singular it may 
appear to us, is perfectly justifiable, as connected* with 
the Jewish sacrifices, and as used in common both by 
th^m and by the Gentiles. Wine, as the Jewish doctors 
^sert, was not only used in their sacrifices, but till the 
drink-offering was poured out they did not begin the 
hymn that was then sung to God. Virgil y speaking of 
Doble vines, or tvines, says, they were 

Mentis ec diis accepta secundis. Georg, lib. ii. 101. 

grateful to the gods and second courses: that is, they 
were so excellent as to be fit to be used for libations 
ivhich were made at the second course. 

No. 780. — ^ix. 51. Mut there was a strong tirwef 
Wthin the cit^j and thither fled aU the men and women^ 
4tnd all they qftlie city^ a)id shut it to them.] Besides for-r 
lified towns and cities, we find that in the time of the 
eroisades they had towers for the people of open towns 
to fly to in time of danger. Thus in the reign of 
Baldwin the Second, when the strength of the kingdom 
was dollected together to the siege of Tyre, the people of 
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Ashkalon suddenly invaded the country about Jerusalem,^ 
and put to the sword the greatest part of the inhabit- 
ants of a town called Mahooieria, five or six miles 
from Jerusalem. But the old men, the women, and 
the children, betaking themselves to a tower, escaped. 
(Gesta Dei per Francos^ p. . 840.) Towers of this 
sort appear to have been in use in very early times. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 239. 

No. 781. — xi. 30. /bid Jephthah vowed a vow untti 
the Lord,] Though he did not doubt, yet he supposed 
that he should be more certain of the victory, if he 
made a religious vow beforehand of being grateful to 
God for it. In this he acted conformably to the ge* 
neral practice of great warriors in all ages. Livi/ fre- 
quently mentions it as the custom of the Roman gene- 
rals, who used to vow to Jupiter or Apollo part of the 
spoil they should take in war, or to build temples to 
their honour. Thus the Israelites, when Arad came 
against them as they were going to Canaan, made a 
vow respecting his country, if God would deliver j^t 
into their hands. Numbers xxi. 2. 

No. 782. — xii. 6. Then said they unto hinty say rum 
^Shibboleth: and he saidy ^^ Sibboleth.^'] In Arabia 
the difference of pronunciation by persons of various 
districts is much greater than in most other places, and 
such as easily accounts for the circumstance mentioned 
in this passage. Niebuhr (Trwv, ^. 72.) relates some- 
thing similar to it. ** The king of the Hamjares, at 
Dhafar, said to an Arab, a stranger, Theb'y meaning to 
say, Sit down: but as the same word in the dialect of 
the stranger signified leap, he leaped from a high place^ 
and hurt himself: when this mistake was explained to 
the king, he said, Let the Arab who comes to Dhafer^ 
first learii the Hamjare dialect.'*^ He further says,^ 
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^^ not only do they speak quite differently in the moun- 
tains of the small district, which is governed by the 
imam of Yemen, from what they do in the flat country; 
but persons of superior rank have a different pronun- 
ciation, and different names for things, from those of 
the peasants. The pronunciation of certain letters 
also differs. Those which the Arabs of the north and 
west pronounce as K or Q, at Maskat are pronounced 
tsch ; so that bukkra kiab is by some called butscher 
tschiab." 

No. 783. — xiv. 10. And Samson made a feast there, 
for so used the young men to do.'] This was according 
to the custom of all countries; it was called by the 
Jews the nuptial joy. No other feast was to be inter- 
mixed with it, and all labour ceased as long as it lasted. 
^^ Selden, Uj;or, Ilebr. lib. ii. cap, 11. p. 172. 

No. 784.— xiv. 12. And Samson said unto them, I 
will now put forth a riddle unto you,] This shews how 
ancient the custom was, (which we find afterwards 
amongst the Greeks) of proposing questions to be" re- 
solved in their compotations and feasts, that they 
might not be spent merely in eating and drinking, but 
that there might be something to exercise their wit and 
ingenuity. Such riddles as were contrived to puzzle 
and perplex were called by the name of yqtCPog, which 
the scholiast upon Aristophanes defines to be a ques* 
tion put among their cups. See Bochart Hieroz. lib- 
iv. cap. 12. It should also be observed, that they in- 
curred a forfeiture equal to the reward, if they failed 
altogether in their auswei's. 

Np. 785. — xiv. 12. / will give you thirty sheets 
and thirty cliange of garments.] Among the Greeks 
it was usual for the bride to give changes of dress to 
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the friend^ of the bridegrootn at the celebration of tb6 
marriage. Homer represents Pallas as appearing to 
Nausicaa in a dream, and conmianding her to descend 
' to the river, and wash the robes of state^ preparatory to 
her nuptials. 

Oh, indolent, to waste thy hours away ? 
And sleep'st thou, careless of the bridal day? 
Thy spousal ornament neglected lies : 
Arise, prepare the bridal tram, ariie. 

Odyss. vi. 29. PopB. 

Dacier is of opinion that the custom now alluded to 
prevailed amongst the Israelites, and that the proposi- 
tion made by Samson is grounded upon it. From thi^ 
sentiment Mr. Pope dissents : ** I am rather of opinion," 
he says, '' that what is said of Samson has relation to 
another castom amongst the ancients, of proposing 
an sDnigma at festivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that solved it. These the Greeks called y^/^sg 

No. 786. — XV. 5. ^nd Ti/hen he had set the trands 
dnjire, he let them go into the standing com of the Phi- 
listines.'] " There is reason to think that there wai 
nothing new or uncommon in this operation, as it was 
most obvious for the end proposed that the wit of man 
could devise. We accordingly find that Ovid alludes 
to the practice, and mentions that foxes and firebrands 
were every year exhibited at Rome, aad killed in the 
Circus. For it was the custom in many places to sacri- 
fice by way of retaliation every animal, whether goat 
or swine, which did particular injury to the fruits of 
the earth. In consequence of this they introduced 
these foxes, which had been employed for that pur- 
pose with fire-brands. 

Cur igitur missae vinctis ardentia taedis 
Terga ferant vulpei causi docenda mihi. 
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He then mentions an instance of much injury done by 
a fox so accoutred by iire. 

Qaa fiigit incendit vettitps meisibus agros, 
Damnosis vires ignibut aura dabat. 

On this account the whole race, according to the poet, 
were condemned^ at the festival called Cerealia^ to be 
in their turns set on fire, 

Utque luat po^nat geni h«c, Cerealibtsi ardet, 
Qnoque modo tegetet perdidit^ipia perit. 

*/iw/. lib. iv. 681.707. 

It is alluded to proverbially more than onceby i^co« 
pkroH, and seems to have been well known in Greece. 
He makes Cassandra represent Ulysses as a man both 
of cunning and mischief, and styles him very pro- 
perly A^TOvpiCy a fox with a fire-»brand at his tail ; for 
wherever he went, cnischirf followed, v. 344. Suidas 
also takes notice of this custom, when he speaks of a 
, kind of beetle which the Boeotians named Tipha. 
They imagined that if to this they were to fasten some 
inflammable matter, it would be easy to set any thing 
on fire. He adds, that this yras sometimes practised 
with foxes.^' Bryant's Observations, p. 154. 

The caliph Vathek Jseing under the necessity, when 
on his travels, pf lighting torches, and making extra- 
ordinary fires to protect himself and his attendants from 
the fury of the wild beasts that were ready to make an 
attack on _ them, set fire to a forest of cedar that bor- 
dered on their way. Accidents of this kind in Persia 
are not unfrequent. HisL of Caliph Vathek, p. 250* 
*^ It was an antient custom with the kings and great m^ii 
to set five ' to large bunches of dry combustibles, fiu-- 
tened round wild beasts and birds ; which being then let 
Joose, the air and earth appeared one great illumination: 

VOL. 12. H 
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^ M those terrified oreaturet naturBBy iM to tfad^ 
woods for shelter, it is. easy to conoeite tiMt oonflagiiu 
tions would often happen, which must hare been pecu- 
liarly destructiTe/' Richardsok^s Dissert, p. 185. 
This circumstanee reminds us of the destruction occa- 
sioned among the standing com, the vineyards, and 
olives of the Philistines. In Psalm Ixxxiii. 14. there is 
a reference to one of these fires, though arising from 
another cause. See also Homer , Il» ii.. 455^ 

No. 787. — XV. 8. And he smote them hip and thigh 
with a great slaughter.'] Setting aside the various in> 
terpretations which have been given of this expression, 
the Editor of Calmet's Dictionary proposes to iMusteate 
it by the following extract: ^* It appears probaW^ 
from the following circumstances, that the exevcise of 
wrestling, as it is now pevfoFOied by the Turks, is the 
very same that was anciently used in the OJympi^ 
games. For, besides the previous covering of the pa- 
laestra with sand, that the combatants might &U with 
more safety, they have their pell(man hashee^ or master 
wrestler ; who, like the aytmhrvis of old, is ta observe 
and superintend the jura palaestree, and to be the um- 
pire in all disputes. The combatants, after they are 
anointed all over with oil, to render their naked bodies 
the more slippery and less easily to bei taken hold of,, 
first of all look one another stedfastly in the face, asi 
Diomede or Ulysses does the palladium upon amique 
gems. Then they run up to and retire from each other 
several times, using all the while a variety of antic and 
other postures, such as are commonly used in tbe- 
course of the ensuing conflict : after this prelude they 
draw nearer together, and challenge each other, by 
clapping the pahris of their hands first upon their own 
knees or thighs, then upon each other, and afterwards 
upon the palms of their respective antagonists. The- 
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thiaXknge being thiM given^ thef ittfAedfaitely tk/^ iff 
and struggle with each dther, fttriring with all theiir 
strength^ ait, and dexterity, (Wbtth afe dften tery eit- 
U'aordiiiary) which shaU gite hift antagonist a faJI| afkl 
become the conqueror. During these contests I bare 
often seen tbmf arms, legs, and thighs so twisted and 
linked together, that they have both fallen together^ 
And left the vidoty dtibious, too difflcult sometimes for 
the pelbnvan bashee to decide.'' Shawns Travels^ p. 217. 
Do not these w^ deserre the description of leg and 
thigh meni or shoidder and thigh men^ The name 
seems to be taken from their very attitudes, and cotw 
rectly to express them. If this idea be admitted, H 
eamiot be difficult to understand the above cited e^-i 
pretftion. 

No. 788. — 3tv. 8. And he went dawfiy and dwelt in 
the t4p &f tk4 rock Etmn.'] It appears that rocks are 
•titt resorted to as places of security, and are even ca<« 
pable of sustaining a siege. So we read in De la RoquCf 
(p. 205.) " The grand signer, wishing to seize the per- 
iOH of the emir, gave orders to the pacha to take him 
prisoner : he accordingly came in search of him^ with 
a new army, in the district of Chouf, which is a part 
of moulut Lebanon^ wherein is the village of Gesin^ 
and dose to it the reek which ilerired for retreat to the 
' em}r. I'he pacha pressed the emir so closely, that thi^ 
nnfortitnate prince was obliged to shut himself upf in 
the cleft of a great rock, with a small number of faiti 
officers^ The pacha besieged hini here several months^ 
and was going to blow up the rock by a mine, when the 

emir capitulated." 

'  

No. 789.— 'atvi. 17. He told her dR his heart, and said 
mtt> her. There hath not eomt a ra%cr upon my headJ\ 
Pliny (NiM. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 20,) has preserved tfeft 

h2 
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memory bf s^reral men remarkable for their great 
strength. The heathens were so well acquainted with 
the circumstances of Samson's history, that from it they 
formed the fable of Nisus the king of Megara, upon 
whose hair the fortune of his kingdom depended* 

, Patrick, in he. 

No. '790. — xvi. 19. jtnd she made hm deep upon 
her knees^ Samson is here described as sleeping upon 
the kp of Delilah ; for so the phrase of deeping upon 
her knees evidently supposes. Her posture, while sit* 
ting on the cushion upon her duan, implies this very 
attitude of the unwary champion. So Brakhwaiie 
(Journey to Morocco j p. 123.) mentions a fsivourite 
court lady, in whose lap tlie emperor constantly slept 
when drunk. If this custom were an usual one between 
intimates, as implying a kind of gallantry, we see how 
Delilah might thus engage Samson, without .exciting in 
him the least suspicion of her insidious purpose. Frag- 
ments by the Editor of Calmefs Diet. No. 198» 

. No. 791. — xvi. 27, Now the house was/ult of men 
and '(/oomenJl Some persons have asserted that no 
building sufficiently capacious to receive so great a nutn« 
ber of people could be constructed, so as to rest chiefly 
upon two pillars. But this is a mistake; for Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 15.) mentions two theatres 
built by C. Curio,, (who was killed in the civil wars on 
pssar's side) which were made of wood, and so exten- 
sive as (according to his mode of writing) to hold all 
the Roman people. They were contrived with such 
art, that each of them depended upon one kinge. This 
caused P/iwy to censure the madness of the people, 
who would venture into a place for their [Measure, 
where they sat tarn infidd instabilique sede^ on such an 
uncertain and unstable seat : for if that hinge had given 
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way, there bad been a greater slaughter than at the 
battle of Cannee. This entirely removes any imaginary 
difficulty, of this nature at least, from the history of 
Samson. See also Oi'ienial Customs, No. 86. 

No. 792. — xix. 5. Comfort thy heart with a nwrsel 
€f hreody and afterward go your wcyS\ ** The greatest 
part of the people of the East eat a little morsel as 
soon as the day breaks. But it is very little they then 
eat ; a little cake, or a mouthful of bread, drinking a dish 
or two of coffee. This is very agreeable in hot coun- 
tries; in cold, people eat more/' Chardin MS. 

If this were customary in Judea, we are not to un- 
derstand the words of the Levite's father-in-law as sig- 
nifying, stay and breakfast; that is done, it seems, 
extremely early : but the words appear to mean, stay 
and dine ; the other circumstances of the story per- 
fectly agree, with this account. 

Harmer^ vol. i. p. 356. 

No. 793. — ^xix. 9. Behold, the day grmeth to an 
end.] It is the pitching time of the day. Marg. The 
term pitching, here used, undoubtedly refers to tents, 
and intimates that the day was so far advanced as to 
make it proper to pitch a tent, or to halt for the night. 
In the latter part of the afternoon, eastern travellers 
begin to look out for a proper place in which to pass 
the- night. So it is said, in the prefiu^e to Dr. Shaw*s 
Travels, (p. 17.) " Our constant practice was to rise 
at break of day, set forward with the sun, and travel 
till the middle of the afternoon ; at which time we began 
to look out for the encampments of the Arabs ; who, to 
prevent such parties as ours fro^i living at free charges 
upon them, take care to pitch in woods, valleys, or places 
(he loast conspicuous.'* Harmer, vol. iii, p. 938. 
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No. 1^.-^%%%. 99. jind when he wa$ cci^e into hi$ 
hpusfif he toek a knife f and laid hold ^ his cpncubine^ 
ami dmded her^ tog^iher with her boms^ into twelve 
pieces J and sent her into all the coasts of Jsrael-I lotar- 
preters say but little concerning the real views of the 
l^?it0 in tbi« trrniBftciion ; they merely intioMtte, that 
\% WII0 dooe to excite a genend iiidigmtion «g^ii»t the 
iliitbon of the injury he hctd ^ustainecL Hi9 motives 
oertaiqly were good wd reguUr. He intended to uoit^. 
the whole nation in vengeance ngain^t a crime, in whj^h 
it w^ intereated : but a^ they might be checks in tb^ 
extent pf the punishment by the number, the credit* 
and the power of the ofienden ; by the natural coin- 
misemtion whieh it felt for those who are of th^ siupq 
blood ; or by an aversion to Involve a city in destruc;* 
tion ; he sought and seised a method which put them 
to the indispensable necessity of espousing bis cau^et 
The only part which he had to take was, to cut in 
pieces the body of his wife, which he did, or else that 
of an ox, or other like animal, which had been either 
devoted or oifer^d in sacrifice, and to send a part of it 
tQ §ach tribe. In eonsequence of this every tribe en- 
t^^red intQ an indissoluble engagement to see justice 
4on^ him for the injury he had received. This is wh«t 
(he interpreters of scripture seem not to have known, 
Und whioh it is neqessary to explain. 

The ^npients had several ways of uniting them^ielves 
together by strict ties, which tested for a stipulated 
time : amongst these may be noticed the sacrifice of 
Abri^bam, the circumstances of which are mentioned 
(sen. XV. 9, &c« Another method was, to take a bul* 
lock oflfered or devoted in sucrifice, cut it in pieces, 
s^nd distribute it. All who had a piece ctf this devoted 
bullock were thenceforward connected, and w^re to 
concur in carrying on the affair which had given qcc«« 
sion for the sacrifice. But as this devoting and dividing 
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nmn vanonslj practised^ it also produced different en- 
^fs^emeot^. If he who was at the expense df the sau- 
crifice were a public person, or in high office, he sent 
of his own accord a piece of the victim to all who were 
sabject to him ; and by this act obliged them to enter 
into his views. If the sacrifice were offered by a pri- 
vate person, those only who voluntarily took a piece of 
the sacrifice entered into a strict engagement to espouse 
hi* interesl. Cianiiections -of this kind derived their 
fonbefirom the deilies, in honosr of which the sacrifice 
iwas offisred : from the true God, when made by the 
Jews ; from klob, when made by the Gentiles. The 
Jews were conteot to inv^e «iid take the Lord to wit- 
ness : whereas the pagans never failed to place upon 
an altar of green turf the deities which presided over 
their covenant. These deities were called common, 
because they were th^ eomaioA deities of all who were 
thi^ united, and received in common the honours 
which they thought proper to pay them. 

A direct proof of these facts is recc^ided in 1 Sam. 
xi. *tJ And Saul took ay^ke qfoxtn^ and hewed them m 
pieces^ und sent them threHgkmst all the cposfd qf Israd 
by the kamds qf messengers^ *^i^f Whosoever cemeth 
mot forth after Said and after Samuel^ se shall it he dene 
unto his oxen. And the fear of the Lard fell an the 
people^ and they came oaU 'Onik one consent. Another 
proof is drawn from the customs observed by thfi Scy- 
thians and Molosdians* Lucian thus speaks of what 
passed between these people upon urgent occ^ionsi 
*^ When any one had received an injury, and bad not 
the means of avenging himself, he sacrificed an o^sr, 
and cut it into pieces, which ne caused to be dressed 
and publicly exposed ; then he spread out the skin of 
t|^e victim, and sat upon it, with his hands tied behind 
him. All who chose to take part in the injury which 
jtiad been done took up a piece of the ox^ and swore 
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to supply and maintain for btniy one, fire liorwS) M'- 
other ten, others still more ; .some infantry, each ac- 
cording to bis strength and ability. They who had 
only their person engaged to march themselves. Noiir 
an army composed of such soldiers, far from retread- 
ing or disbanding, was invincible, u it waa engaged 
by oath." 

These circumstances, compared with the account 
given of the Levite's conduct and the subsequent beha^ 
viour of the tribes, clearly point oul) that the method 
used by- the Levite to obtain redress was consistent with 
the established usages of the times, and eflfected the 
retribution he desired to see accomplished. 

No. 795. — XX. 10. And we wiU take Un mem of a 
hundred throughout aU the tribes of Israel.] This'ap- 
pointment was not so much designed to collect food as 
to dress it, and to serve it up. In the present Barbary 
camps which march about their territories every year, 
twenty men are appointed to each tent ; two of them 
, officers of diderent ranks^ sixteen common soldiers. 
One a cook, and another a steward who looks after the 
provisions. (Pitts's Trav. p. 28.) Among the^ Greeks, 
according to Homer ^ (11. ii. 126.) they seem to have 
divided their troops into companies of ten each, one 
of whom waited on the rest when they took their repast, 
iinder the name of the 0/vo;^oG^, which is usually 
translated cup-bearer. But perhaps the person that was 
5o characterized not only gave them their wine when 
they took their repasts, but had the care of their pro- 
visions, set out their tables^ and had the principal share 
in cooking their food. Harmer^ vol. iv. p. 234. 
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^nd behold^ Boaz tamefronn Bethlehem^ and said wtia 
ike reapers, the Lord be w^h you; and they answered 
hivh ^he Ipr.d bless thee* 

SuGH} says Bp. Patrick, t^ras the piety of ancient, 
timesy that they used to pr^y that God would prosper 
the honest labours of those they saw. employed: and they 
made a return of the same prayers for those who thiia 
expressed their good wilL This was al^ piractised by the; 
tieathen, especially in harvest time, w.I^ich they would 
not begin by putting the sickle into the com, tili Cere^ 
had be^ invoked. Thus Virgil; 
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Falcem maturis quisqu^m supponat aristit, 
Quaro Cereri^ tort^ redimitus terapora querci), 
Det niotus incompositosy et carmina dicat. 

G^or^. lib. i. 34t. • 

Thus in the spring, and thus in summer's heat. 
Before the sickles touch the rip'ning wheat» 
On Ceres call: and let the laboring hind 
With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind ; 
On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praise 
Wkh uncouth daAces> and with country lays. 

D&Y9BK. 

No. 797. — ^ii. 14. Dip thy morsel in the vinegar J] 
We are not to understand this of simple vinegftr, but 
vinegar mingled with a small portion of oil; the Alge- 
rines indulge theii^ miserable captives with a small por« 
tioD of oil, to the vinegar they alldw them with their 
bread. Pitts (Account, p. 6.) says, that when he was in 
slavery his allowance was about £iye or six spoonfuls of 
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vinegar, half a spoonful of oil, a small quantity of black 
biscuit, a pint of water, and a few olives. 

H^RMER, vol. iii. p. 160. 

No. 79d.-^iii. 3. Wash thyself therefore, and anmtU 
4heeJ\ Accoivding to the custom of die ancient nations, 
washing generally preceded anointing. Many instances 
of it occur in Homer; as when Telemachus is enter* 
twined by Nestor, and when Telemacbas and Pisistratus 
are invited to the court of Menelaus. The custom was 
so ancient and geheral, that the Greeks had one word to 
express this anointing with oil after washing witii water, 
which they called x^^ ^^^ %urX«aAi. See more in 
PEiUisoN on Creed, p. 99. ed. 8. 

Nq. 799. — ^iii. 9. Spread therefore thy skirt aver 
thy handmaid.] This phrase imports taking a person 
under protection and tuition ; and here not a common, 
but a matrimonial one. The Chaldee therefore plainly 
renders it, let thy name be called upon thy handmaid, 
by taking me for thy wife. From hence, when two 
persons are married among the Jews^ the pian throws 
the skirt of his talith over his wife, and covers her head 
with it. BuxTORP, Sh/na^oga Judaica, cap. 39. 

No. 800. — ^iv. 7. Nom this was the manner informer 
times in 1st ad cmicemiMg redeeming, and concerning 
changing^ t& confirm all things; a man plucked off his 
shoe^ and gave it to his neighbour; and this was a testi- 
niotg/i in Israel.] It is not eatey to give an account of 
the origin of this custom; but the reason of it is plain, 
it being a natural signification that he i(esigned his in* 
terest in the land, by giving him his shoe wherewith he 
used to walk in it, that he might enter into and take 
possession of it himself. The Targum instead of shoe 
hathright^ndgiwe; it being then the custom perhaps;, 
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to give that in room of the shoe : in later times the Jews 
delivered a handkerchief for the same purpose* So R. 
Solomon Jarchi says, we acquire, or buy now, by a 
handkerchief or veil, instead of a shoe. 

The giving of a glove was in the middle ages a cere- 
mony of invbutitttre in bestowing lands and dignities. In 
A. D. 1002, two bishops were put in possession of their 
sees, e^h by receiving a glove. So in England, in the 
¥eigQ of Edward the Second, the depfivatkMi of gloves 
VM a ceremony of degradation. 

With r^ard to the shoe as the token of inTOttittiret 
C^bsteU (Lex. Pohfg. col. 234^) mentions that the em- 
peror of the Abyssiniari^ iised the casting of a ^ot as 
a dgn. of dominion. See Psalm Ix. 8. To these iosUuiGet 
the following may properly be added. ^^^ChUdebert 
the Second was fifteen years old, when Gontram his 
uncle declared that he was of age, and oapaUe of go4. 
Terning by himself. I have put, s<iya he, thia javelip into 
thy hands as a token that I have given the^^ Hky king* 
dom. And then turning towards the assembly he added, 
you see that my son Childebert is bec6me a.nuui ; obq^ 
him^ Montesfuieu, Spirit of Laws, vol. i. p. 36 1 . 

No. 801 .-^iv. 1 1 . Ti^ Lord pt^te ike womm% that is 
came tnio thjf home hke Kkchd (wllike Leah.] Such a 
solemn benediction of those ^o.i«ifre going to be 
married was very ancient, Geiu xxiv. 60. The Jsws 
eontinne it to this day. They say that it vas always 
pronounced in the preaenoe of ten persons at the least, 
the eldest of whom gave the benediction, which was • 
ratification of what had been agreed upon. See 
|B£LX)£K Ujpor, Hebr. lib. ii, caj>« 12. 
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No. 802.— 1 SAMUEL ii. 19. 

Moreaoer his mother made him a littk coai^ and broughi 

U to him from year to year. 

The wcnnen made wearing-apparel, and their com- 
mon employment was weaving stufis, as making cloth 
^nd tapestry is now. We see in Hcmer the instances of 
Penelope, Calypso, and Circe. There are examples 
eC it in Theocritus^ f Idyll, I S.J Terence fffeaut.^ct ii, 
•c. 2.) and many other authors. But what appears most 
wonderful is, that this custom was retained at Rome 
among the greatest ladies in a very corrupt age, since 
Augustus commonly wore clothes made by his wife, 
sister, and daughter. fSuet. Zitig. 73. See also Prov. 
xxxi. 13. 19.) Fleury's Sist. of Israelites, p. 72. 

No. 803.<— v. 4. The head of Dagon and both the 
palms of his hands were cut off' upon the threshold.] The 
destruction of Dagon before the ark of the Lord clearly 
discovered the vanity of idols, and the irresistible power 
of God. The circumstances attending his demolition 
are remarkable ; and in them it is possible may be traced 
a conformity with the manner in which different natipns 
treated th« idol deities of each other. Dagon was not 
merely thrown down, but was also broke in pieces, and 
mnne of these fragments were found on tbe threshold. 
There is a circumstance related in Maurice^s Modern 
History of Hindostan (vol. i. part. 2. p. 296.) which seems 
in some points similar to what is recorded of Dagon. 
Speaking of the destruction of the idol in the temple at 
Sumn^ut, he says, that ^' fragments of the demolished 
idol were distributed to the several mosques of Mecca, 
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Medina/ and Gazna^ to be thrown at the thresltold oi 
their gates, and trampled upon by devout and zealous 
mussulmans." In both instances the situation of the 
fragments at the threshold seems to intimate the com* 
plete triumph of those who had overcome the idols, and 
might possibly be a customary ex'pVession of indignity 
and contempt. 

TituUus informs us, that to beat the head against the 
sacred threshold was with many an expiatory ceremony. 
It probably originated with the Egyptians in the worship 
of Isis. 

NoQ ego, si meruit dubkem procumbere templis, 
£t dare sacratu oscula liminibus. 

B.i. el. 5. 

For crimes like these I'd, abject, crawl the ground^ 
Kiss her dread threshold, and my forehead wound. 

Grainccr« 

No. 804. — ^yi. 4r Then said they^ what shall be the 
trespass-offering which we shall return to him? and they 
answeredj Jive golden emerodsy and five golden mtce, ac-^ 
cording to the number of the hn^ds of the Philistines^ 
The ancient heathens used to consecrate to their gods 
such monuments of their deliverances, as represented 
the evils from which they were rescued. They dedicated 
to Isis and Neptune a table, containing the express 
image of the shipwreck which they had escaped. Slaves 
and captives, when they had regained their liberty, 
offered their chains. The Philistines hoping shortly to 
be delivered from the emerods and mice wherewith 
they were afflicted, sent the images of them to that god 
from whom they expected deliverance. This is still 
practised among the Indians. Tavemkr (Travels, 
p. 92j) relates, tfa^at when any pilgrim goes to a pagod 
for the cure of any disease/ he brings the figure of the 
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member affected, mftde either of goM, iS^er, oi^ copper^ 
iceonliiig to hm quality $ this be dktB to hi» god, and 
then fdUs a tttiging^ as all others do after thej baye 
offered. Mr. Sdden also has obserred^ that mice were 
used amongfA the ancient heathen for lastntion and 
d^ansing. De Diis Syris^ Syntag. i. cap. 6/ 

Now 805.*^vit. 5. And Samuel said. Gather aU Israel 
Id Miepeh, and I mil jyrtnf far yon unto the Lon^) 
Apprehensive of the chances of war, it was uiual anci« 
ently to perform very solemn devotions before diey 
went oat to battle : and it seems that there were places 
particularly appropriated for this purpose. (See 
1 Maccab. iii. 46.) It appears that Samuel convened 
the people at Mizpeh, in order to prepare them by 
solemn devotion for war with the Philistines. . The foU 
lowing account from Pococke ( Travels , p. 36.) may 
possibly serve to explaiti this custom. *' Near Cairo, 
beyond the mosque of Sheik Duise, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of a burial-place of the sons of soitie pashas, 
on a hil), is a solid building of stone, about thre^ feet 
wide, built with ten steps, being at the top about tbree 
feet square, on which the sheifc mounts to pray on any 
extraordinary occasion, when all the people go out at 
the beginning of a war, and, here in Egypt, when die Ntte 
does not rise as they expect it should : and such a plaea 
they tiave without all the towns throttg*hout Turkey.^* 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 265. 

No. S06.-^ix. 3. And Kish mid to Said Us son, take 
mm one of the servants with thee, and arise, go seek the 
assesJ] The following extract, compared with the cir^ 
eumstances recorded in this chapter respecting the 
business upon which Saul was sent, will greatly iUos-> 
trate them. ** Each proprietor has bis own mark^ which 
is burnt into the thighs of horses, oxen, and dromedaries^ 
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smd painted with colours on the wool of she^p^ Th^ 
latter are kept near ithe owner's habitation ; but the other 
species unite in herds, and are towards the spring 
driren to the plains, where they are kft at large till the 
winter. At the approach of this season they seek, and 
drive them to their sheds. What is most singular in 
this search is, that the Tartar employed in it has always 
an extent of {dain, which, from one valley to another, 
is ten or twelve leagues wide, and more than thirty long^ 
yet does not know which way to direct his search, nor 
troubles himself about it. He puts up in a bag six 
pounds of the flour of roasted millet, which is suf* 
ficient to last him thirty days. This provisioamade he 
mounts Im horse, stops not till the sun goes down, then, 
clogs the animal, leaves him to graze, sups on his flour, 
goes to sleep, wakes, and continues his route. He 
neglects not, however, to observe, as he rides, the mark 
of the herds he happens to see. These discoveries he 
communicates to the diflerent noguais he meets, who 
have the same pursuits; and, in his turn, receives such 
indications as help to put an end to his journey." Baron 
Du ToTT, vol. i. part 3. p. 4.' 

No. 807. — ix. 7. Thife is not a present to bring to the 
man of God,] Presents of some kind or other are the 
regular introducers of one party to another in the East* 
PocQcke tells us of a, present of fifty radishes. Bribce 
relates, that in order to obtain a favour from him, he 
Deceived a very inconsiderable present. '^ I mention 
this trifling circumstance,^' he says ^' to shew how 
essential to humane and civil intercourse presents ar^ 
considered to be in the East: whether it be dates, or 
whether it be diamonds, they are so much a part of their 
inanners, that without them an inferior will neveir be at 
peace in his own mind, or think that he has hold of Im 
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superior for his protection. But superiors give no pfc^ 
seats to their inferiors.*' Traveh, vol. i, p. 68* 

No. SOS. — ix. 24. ^nd the coot took up the shoulder 
end that which was upon it, and set it before Said.'] The 
shoulder of a lamb is thought in the East a great de- 
licacy. Abdolmelek the caliph , fOcklejfs Hist* of the 
Saracens J vol. ii. p. 277.) upon his entering into Cufafa^ 
made a splendid entertainment. '^ When be was sat 
down, Amrou the son of Hareth, an ancient Mechzu- 
mian, came in:, he called him to him, and placing him 
by him upon his sofa ^ asked him what meat be liked best 
of all that ever he had eaten. The old Mechznmian 
answered, an ass^s neck well seasoned and well roasted. 
You do nothing, ssiys Abdolmelek : what say you to a 
leg or a shoulder of a sucking lamb, well roasted and 
covered over with butter and milk?'* This sufficiently 
explains the reason why Samuel ordered it for the future 
king of Isi*ael, as well as what that was which was upon 
ity the butter and milk. Harmed, vol. i. p. SI 9. 

No. 809. — ix. 26. And they roseearbfj and it came U 
pass about the spring of the day, that Samuel called Saul 
to (on) the top of the house, sat/ing, up, that I may send 
thee awayJ\ Sleeping on the top of the house has ever 
been customary with the eastern people. *' It has ever 
been a custom with them, equally connected with 
health and pleasure, to pass the night in summer upon 
the house-tops, which for this very purpose are made 
flat, and divided from each other by walls. We found 
this way of slewing extremely agreeable; as we thereby , 
enjoyed the cool air, above the reach of gnats and , 
yapours, without any other covering than the canopy ' 
of the heavens, which unavoidably presents itself in di£<< 
ferent pleasing forms upon every interruption of restj^. 
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%rheri sileiice and solitude strongly disposed th^ miiid to 
contemplation.^' Wood's Baliec, Introduction. 

No. 810. — ^x. 1. jind kissed him.'] The kiss of 
homage was one of the ceremonies performed at the 
inauguration of the kings of Israel. The Jews called 
it the kiss of majesty. There is probably an allusion to 
itin Psalm il. 12i 

No. 811.-^x. ^f 6. Thou shalt meet a company of 
prdphets coming dcwn/rom the high place, with a psaU 
tery arid a tabret.] We are told in a book which gives 
an account of thp sufferings of the crew of an English 
privateer wrecked on the African coast in 174J, and 
which occasionally mentions the education of their chil- 
dren, and their getting the Koran by heart, that ^^ when 
thi^y haV^ gone through, their relations borrow a fine 
horse and furniture, and carry them about the town in 
procession with the book in their hands, the rest of their 
companions following, and all sorts of music of the 
country going before.'* Shaw mentions the same cus- 
tom. {Trav. p. 195.) This seems to be a lively comment 
on these words, which describe a procession of prophets 
oJr scholars. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 1061 

No. 812. — ^x. 24. AU the people shouted and said, 
God save the kingJ] The acclamations of the people 
attended the ceremony of the inauguration of the Jewish 
kings. This fully appears in the case of Sau), and also 
of Solomon : for when Za^ok anointed him king, thei/ 
Uew the trumpet and md, God save king SoUmon, 
1 Kings i. 39. 

No. 813.— X. 27. And brought him no presents. "l 
When D^Arvimx was attending an Arab emir, a vessel 
happened to be wrecked on the coast. The iemir per- 

V0Z<. II. I 
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ceived it from the top of the mountatns, and iii>me£r 
ately repaired to the shore to profit by the misfartune* 
Staying some time, it grew so kte that he determined 
to spend the night there under bis tents, and ordered 
supper to be got ready. He says that nothing was more 
easy, for every body at Tartoura vied with each other 
as to the presents they brought, of meat, fowl, garae^ 
fruit, coffee, &e. Were they not presents of this kind» 
that the children of Belial neglected to bring ? 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 15. 

No. 814. — xiii. 19, 20. iVW there was no smitb 
found throughout all the land (^ Israel, for the Philis^ 
tines said, lest the Hebrews make- them swords or spears: 
but all the Israelites went down to the Philistines to shar- 
pen every man his share*"] The policy of the Philistines 
has been imitated in modern times. ^^ Mulei Ismael 
went farther towards a total reduction of these parts of 
Africa than his predecessors had done. Indeed the 
vigorous Mulei £ashid, his brother and predecessor, laid 
the foundation of that absoluteness; but was cut off in 
the height of his vigour, his^ horse running away with him 
in so violent a manner, that he dashed out his brains 
against a tree. But this sherif brought multitudes of 
sturdy Arabs and Africans, who used to be courted by 
the kings of Morocco, Fe2, &c. to such a pass, that it 
was as much as all their lives were worth to have anjr 
weapon in a whole do war (moveable village, or small 
community) more than one knife, and that without a 
pointy wherewith to cut the throat of any sheep or 
other creature, when in danger of dying, lest it should 
jif as they call it, i. e. die with the blood in it, and 
become unlawful for food/' Morgan's Zf/s/, of Algiers y 
p. 196. 

Nq. 815,— -xiv« 14. And that Jir^ slaughter which 
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JaMthdn and his amumr^bear^. made was (of) about 
twenty men, nnthin as it were a half acre of land, which 
a yoke of &xen might plough.] This manner of measur- 
ing a space of ground by a comparison from ploughing 
seems to have been customary in these times, from what 
is here said of Jonathan » A similar instance also occurs 
in Homer, For, speaking of contending chiefs, he says. 

So distant they» and such the 9pa;:e betweett> 
As when two teams of jnules divide the green. 

Vit4ii.'i09. Pops. 

For the explanation of the comparison^ it may be pro- 
per to add Dacier^s description of the manner of plough- 
ing. '^ The Grecians did not plough in the manner 
BOW in use. They first broke up the ground with oxen, 
and then ploughed it more lightly with mules. When 
they employed two ploughs in a field, they measured 
the space they could plough in a day, and set their 
ploughs at the two ends of timt space, and those ploughs 
proceeded towards each other. This intermediate space 
was constantly fixed, but less in proportion for two 
ploughs of oxen, than for two of mules; because oxen 
are slower, and toil more in a field thatvhas liot yet been 
turned up; whereas mules are naturally swifter, and 
make greater speed in a ground that has already had 
the first ploughing.** 

A carucate, or plough land in Domesday Book, firom 
caruca, is as much land as will maintain a plough, or 
as much as one plough will work. 

No. 816. — ^xiv. 15. So it was a great trembling.] In 
the Hebrew it is, a trembling of pod, that is^ which God 
sent upon them. This was called by the heathens a 
panic Jiar:BXidy as it was thought to come from the 
gods, made the stoutest men quake. So Pindar excel* 
lendy expresses it : 

I 2 
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When mm ate struck with divine terrors, even the MU 
dren of the gods oetake themselves toftight. 

No. 817. — itv. 12. Saul came to Carmel^ oM behold ^ 
he set him up a place,'] In this place tbie LXX. read 
y/^i^A a hand, probably because the trophy or monument 
of victory was made in the shape of a large hand, (ther 
emblem of power,) erected on a pillar. These memorial- 
pillars were much in use anciently : and the figure of 
a hand was by its emblematical meaning well adapted to 
preserve the remembrance of a victory. Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabie^ torn. ii. p. 2\\. French edit.) speak** 
ing of Ali's mosque at Mesched-Ali says, that *'at th& 
top of the dome,, where one generally sees on the Tur- 
kish mosques a crescent, or only a pole, there is here % 
}iand stretched out, to represent that of Ali.'' Another 
writer informs us that at the Alhambra, or red palace of 
the Moorish kings, in Grenada, ^^ on the key-stone of 
the outward arch (of the present principal entrance) is 
sculptured the figure of an arm, the symbol of strength 
and dominion." Annual Register for 1719, Antiquities^ 
Pt 124. 

No. 8 1 8 .— xvi. I . Fill thy horn with oiL\ It is the 
custom of Iberia, Colchis, and the adjacent country, 
where the arts are little practised, to keep liquors in 
horns, and to.drink out of them. Probably the eastern 
horns had chains afExed to them, so that they might occa* 
sionally be hungup. If this were the ease, it may account 
for the prophet's supposing that drinking vessels were 
hung up. Isaiah xxii. 24. Hakmer, vol. i. p« 382. . 
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Not. 81d.— ^xva. 17. And Said sAtd unio his servmt$^ 
provide me now a man that can play welly and bring him 
io me.] This command of Saul might originate in a 
desire to obtain s^ch a person as might by bis skill in 
playipg equally contribute to his gratification and i^tate^ 
It seeips to haye formed a part of royal eastern m9|[ni-« 
£cence to have had men of this description about the 
court. " Professed story tellers/' it may also be ob- 
served, ^^ are of early date in the East. Even at this 
day men of rank have generally one or more, male or 
female, ^moqgst , their attendants, who amuse them and 
their Y^ooaen^ ^h^sn melapchojy, vexed, or indisposed ; 
and they ajce generally (employed to lull them to sleep* 
Many of thejir tales ^re highly amusing, especially those 
of Pejrsian qrigin, or such as have been written on their 
mode). They were thought so* dangei:ous by Moham- 
pned, that he expressly prohibited them in the Koran.'* 
Richardson's Dissert, on the Manners of the East^ 
p. 69, 

No. 8 20. — ^xvi . 23 . And it came to pass whert the evU 
spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took a harp, 
and played with his har^; so Saul was refreshed, and 
was welly and the evil spirit departed fro^n him.] The 
power of music upon the affections is very, great Its 
effect upon Saul was qo more than it has produced iii 
many other instances. Timotheus the musician could 
excite Alexander the Great to arms with the Phrygian 
^und, and allay his fury with anotjier tone, and excit^ 
him to merriment. So Eric king of Denniark by a 
/certain musician could be driven to such a fury, as to 
^ill some of his best and most trusty servants. ("Ath. 
Kiroh. Phonurg. 1. ii. s. 1 . Is. Vossiu^s de Poematum cantu 
ft rythmi viribus.Jl 

fio. 821. — xvii. 43. He cursed David by his gods,^ 
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It is highly probable that this was a general pn^;dc§ 
frith idolaters^ who, supposing themselves secure of the 
ftroiir and protection of tbei^ deities, concluded that 
their enemies must necessarily be the Objects of their 
displeasure and rengeance. Herice, anticipating the 
neitiAfitef of divine wrath upoft them, th^ cursed anc| 
devoted them to destruction. So did the Philistine act 
towards David. Ai^d so the Romans i|se4 tp do, saying,. 
Dii diaque tf perdant. 






No. 822.*— xyii. 44. And the Philistine said iq Pwoid^ 
eofne to me^ gnd I wiU givp thtffiesh to the fawb tf ihe 
air and to the beasts of the Jieldl] This mode of speaking 
and 6haUenging was very common with the Orientals. 
'Homer gives the same haughty air to bis heroes; and it 
was doubtless a copy of the manners and hyperbolical 
speeches of the times. ^ Thus he makes one say tp 
inother: 

Bold as thou art» too prodigal qf breatfa^^ 
Approach, lud enter the dark gates of death* 

//. ii. 107. 

No. 823. — xvii. 45. J come to thee in ihe name of the 
Lord of hostsJ] The decision of national controversies 
by the du^ls of the chiefs was frequent in ancient time^. 
That between the Horatii and Curiatii is well known: 
khd even befote that, Romulus, and Aruns king of the 
Ceninenses, ended their national quarrel by the like 
inethod; Romulus 'killing his adversary, taking his 
capital, and dedicating the spoils to Jupiter Feretrius. 
(Vol. Mojc. 1. viii. c. 2. § 3.) 

CiiANOLEtfs Life of David J vol. i. p. 70. note% 

'. . * • • * • . 

No. 824.— xvii. 49. And David put his hand in his 
pagy and took thence a stone j and slang it^ and smote the 
jphilistine in his forehead.^ The dexterity with which 
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tJie ^ing qiay be rfsed as an offensive weapon is surpris- 
ing. It evidently Appears in the conflict between David 
and Goliath, and/ may be confirmed by the following 
citation. ** Th6 arms which the Acbseans chiefly used 
were slings. They were trained to the art from their 
infancy, by slinging from a great distanee at a circuhr 
mark of a moderate circumference. By long practice 
they took so nice an aim, that they were sure to hit their 
enemies not only on the head, but on any part of the 
fece they chose. Their slings were of a different kind' 
finom the Balearians, whom they far surpassed in dex- 
terity." Polyb. p. 125. 

No. 825. — xvii. 51 . Therefore D(md ran, and stood 
upon the Philistine y and took his sword ^ and drew it eat 
cf the sheath thereof ^ and slew him and cut off his head 
iha^ewithJ] Niebuhr presents us with a very similar 
scene in his Descript. de PAralnei p. 263. where the son 
of an Arab chief kills his father's enemy and rival', and, 
according to the custom of the Arabs, cuts off his head^ 
and carries it in triumph to his father. In a note he 
adds, ** cutting off the head of a slain enemy, and car- 
rying it in triumph, is an ancient custom." Xenophon 
remarks that it was practised by the Chalybes, (Retreat 
of the ten thousand j lib. xy.) Herodotus attributes it to 
the Scythians, lib. iv. cap. 60. 

4 

No. 826. — xviii, 3. Then Jonatlian and David made 
a covenant,'] Various ceremonies have been used on 
these occasions. When treaties were made, either of a 
private or public nature, such usages were observed as 
were of established authority, or significantly important. 
The Scythians had a peculiar method of forming their 
treaties. Herodotus (1. iv. c. 70.) relates that they first 
poured wine into a large earthen vessel, and then the 
pontracting parties, cutting their arms with a kuife, let 
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some of th^iT blood run into tlie wine, and stained like- 
wise their armour therewith. After which they them-^ 
selv^j and all that were present, drank of that liquori 
making the strpngest imprecations against the persoii 
that should violate the treaty. 

• 

Nq. 827. — xviii. 4. And Jonathan stripped himself 
qf the robe that was upon himj and gave it to David.'] 
We read in Taveniier (p. 43.) of a na^r, whose virtue, 
^d behaviour so pleased a king of Persia, after being 
put to the test, that he caused himself to l^ disappa- 
relied, and gave his habit to the nazar| wj^ich i3 tbq 
greatest honour that a king of Persia can bestow on a 
subject See also Rom- xiii. 14* Ephes* iv. 24. CoL 

No. 828. — xviii. 4. And Jonathan stripped himself 

t^ the robe that was upon him^ and gave it to David, and 
is garments^ even tp his swor^f and to his bow, and to 
his girdle.] It was anciently a custom to make sucb 
ipilitary presents as these to brave adventurers. Besides 
the present instance of the kind, twp others may b^ 
<}uoted: the first Js frpip Hotfi^r: 

Next him Ulyssei took a shining sword, 
A bow and quiver, with bright arrows stor'd : 
A well prov'd casque,' with leather braces bound, 
(Thj gift, Meriones) his temples crown'd. 

//.x. 307. PoPK. 

T'he otbe^ is frqm V\rgil^ in ^be sJ.ory of Nisus and. 
|luryalus. 

£ur3ralus phaleras Khamnetfs, et aurea bullis, &c. 

-<£«. ix. 359» 

* 

Nor did his eyes less longingly behold 

Tipbc girdle belt, with nails of burnish'd gold | 
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This present Cadicns the rich bestowed 

X)n Romuhis> when friendship first they TOw*dy 

And absent^ join'd in hospitable ties: 

He dying, to his heir bequeath'd the prize ; 

Till by the conquering Ardean troops oppressed, 

He feil> and they the glorious gift poBiess'd. 



I 

^o. 829*— xviii. 4. And to his girdlej] To ratify 
the covenant which Jonathan nuule with David, amongst 
ether things, he gave him his girdle. This was jt 
token of the greatest confidence and affection. la 
some cases it was considered as an act of adoption^ 
Agreeably to thisPiV^^ informs us, {Travels^ p. 217.) 
^< I was bought by an old bachelor; I wanted nothing 
iQrith him; meat, djrinjk, and plothes, ^p4 fnonqy, I b^ 
enough. After I had lived with him about a year, bo 
ipade his pilgrimage to Mecca, and carried me with 
him. But before we came to Alexandria, he was taken 
(»ick, and thinking verily he should die, having a woveii 
girdle about his middle, under bis jsash, in which was 
much gold, and also my letter Of freedom, (which he 
intended to give me when at Mecca,) he tpok it off, and. 
bid me put it on about n|fs, and tQpk iny girdle, an4 
put it on himself^-* 

No. 830. — xyiii. 6. The women catp^ out ofaU the cities^ 
of Israel f singing fm4 dancings to vieet king Saul.] It 
was customary for women to celebrate th(^ praises of God 
in public on remarkable occasipiis. See ExocL xv^ 
?0, 21. 

No. 831.— xviii. 6. And it came to pa^^ as thejf 
came^ when David was retumedfrom the slaughter qf the 
Philistine J that the women came out qf all the cities qf 
Israel J singing and dancings to meet king iSW.] The 
flancing and playiqg on instrtiment^ qf musip befora 
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persons of distinction, when tbey pass near the dwelling- 
places of snch as are engaged in country business, still 
continues in the East. This was practised by some 
persons in compHment to the Baron Du Tott. He says 
(Mtmoirs^ part i v. p. 131.) *' I took care to cover my 
escort with my small troop of Europeans; and we con- 
tinued to march on in this order^ which had no very 
hostile appearance, when we perceived a motion in the 
enemy's camp^ from which several of the Turcomen 
advanced to meet us: and I soon had the musicians of 
the diffiBTent hordes playing and dancing before me, ali 
the time we were passing by the side of their camp.'* 

Harmer^ vol. iii. p. 292. 

No. 832. — xviii. 25. At^ Saul said, thus shall ye 
smf 40 Dmidy the king desi^^eihnot any dowry y but a 
kundred foreskins of the Philistines, to be avenged on 
his enemies.'] This custom has prevailed in later tknes 
in some countries, to give their daughters in marriage 
lo the most valiant men, or those who should bring 
them so many heads of their enemies. Alex, ab Alex^ 
andro (lib. i. cap. 24.) reports of a people in Garmaoia^ 
that if any were- desirous to marry, it was necessary 
that he should first bring the king the head of an enemy. 
The Roman custom on this point differed from the He* 
brew, the former requiring the wife to bring a portion 
to the husband, that he might be able to bear the charges 
of matrimony more equally. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 833. — xix. 13. And Michal took an image^ and 
laid it in the bed, and put a pillow of goats^ hair for its 
holster.'] A kind of net of goats' hair placed before 
the teraphim is what is here meant. Such a net Dr.- 
Shaw (Ttavelsy p. 221, 2d edit.) says is " a close cur- 
tain of gauze or fine linen, used ail over the East by 
people of better fashion, to keep out the jlies.*' Tb?>t 
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0iey bad such anciently cannot be dotrbted* Thus 
fvhen Judith hiul beheaded Holofernes in his bed, she 
{>ulled down the mosguito net wherein he' did lie in hii 
drunkenness from (he pillars, Judith xiii. 9, 15, S© 
Horace, speaking of th& Roman soldiers serving under 
(C%?<»j!7a/ra queen of Egypt, says, 

frUerque ^ignU (t^rpe I) miliiatia . 
Sol aspi^U Com p f eu m^ Mpod^ ix, 15, 

Amidst the KomaA eagle$ Sol survey'd 

(O $hatne !) th^ Egyptian canopy display'd. Francis. 

No. 834.'«^xx. 30. 7%^?^ Satri^s anger was kindled 
tjrgainst Jonathan^ and he said unto him, Thou son if the 
perverse rebellious Tiwnanf] An instance of the pre* 
^ence of the same principle in Africa^ which induced 
Saul thus to express himself to Jonathan, occurs in the 
travels of Mungo Park. ** Maternal affection is eveiy 
where conspicuous among the Africans; and creates a 
correspondent returp of tenderness in the child. Strike 
taie, said my attendant, but do not curse my mother. 
The same sentiment I found universally to prevail, and 
]t)bserved in all parts of Africa, that the greatest aflront 
Vhich could be offered to a negro was to reflect on her 
tvho gave him birth,'* / Travels, p: 264. 

' No. 835.— ^x. 41. Andfell on his face to the ground,^ 
fiuch prostrations as these- were very common in th6 
East. Stewart, in his Journey to Mequinez, says, " We 
marched towards the emperor with our music playing, 
^ill we came within about eighty yards of him ;* when 
the old mdnarch alighting from his horse, prostrated 
l^imself on the ground t^ -pray, and continued some 
'minutes with his face so close to the earth, that when 
we came up to him, the dust remained upon his nose.^ 
gee Newberjfs Collection, vol. x:vil. p. 139. 
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No. 8S6. — xxi. 13. And he changed hi$ kekaviM^ 
btfore them^ (fnd feigned himself mad in their hands.} 
I>»vid is not the only instance of this kind. Among jthfir 
Easterns, Baihasos the Arabian^ surnamed Naama, had 
^eycjiid of his brethren killed, whose death he wanted 
to revenge. In order to it he feigned himself mad, tij) 
at length he found an opportuni^ of executing hi/i 
intended revenge, by killing all who had a share in the 
mnurder of bis brethren. (Anihal. Vet. Hamasa^ p. 535, 
edit. Schidien.J Amongst the G^ks, Ulysses is said 
to,)i%ve cppnterfeite^ madness, to prevent his going tq 
the Trojan war. Solon also, the great Athenian law- 
l^ver, practised the saqne deceit, §nd by apppariqg in 
the dress and with the air of a madman, and singing f 
sok^ to the Athenians, carried his point, and got thp 
|aw repealed that prohibited, under the penalty pf 
lleatb, any application to die people for the recovery 
pf Sdamis. Plut. Fit. Solan, p. 82. 

Chandler's L^e ofDavid^ vole i* p* 102, notCp 

No. 837.-— ;s:xii. 2. And every one that was in debt.] 
Jt appears to have been usual in anciei^t times for such 
persoi^s as are described in this vejne to devote themr 
j^lve^ to the perpetual servipe of some great man. The 
Gauls in particular ar^ remarked for this practice 
Pleriqtie^ cum out are aiienOf out magnitudine tribu^ 
fomnif au^t irgurid potefitiprum premantur^ sese in ser^ 
vitutem dicant nobilibusj iCc. C^sar de Bella Gall. Uhf 
vi. cap. 13. 

No. 838. — xxii. 6. Havifig his spear in Ms hand.'] 
By hb spear is to be understood his sceptre, according 
to the mode of expression prevalent in these times. 
So Justin, (lib. xliij. cap. 3.) speaking of the first times 
of the Romans, says, Per ea adhuc tempora reges hasta^ 
pro diademate habebant, quas Graci sceptra dixere^ KCf 
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H'ln those days kings hithef to had spekrs as signs of 
I'oyal authority, which the Greeks called sceptres : for 
in the beginning of thingis, die ancients worshipped 
dipears for immortal gods ; in memory of which reli-^ 
gion, spears afe still added to the image$ of the gods.^' 
Thus the kings of Argos^ according to Pausanias^ 
called their sceptres spears. 

No. 839. — XXV. 11. Shalt I then take my breads 
mid my water, and my flesh that I have killed/or my 
shearers J and give unto men wham I know not whence 
they are?'] Water is considered as an important part 
of the provision made for a repast, and is sent as such 
to shearers and reapers in particular. The words of 
Nabal in reply to David's messengers are not in the 
least surprising. The fdlowing passage from Mr. 
Drummond^sr Travels y p. 216, affords proof of their 
propriety. " The men and wobien were then em- 
ployed in reaping J and this operation they perform by 
cutting off the ears, and pulling up the stubble ^ which 
method has been always followed in the East: other 
fenotales were busy in carrying wdter to the reapers, sq» 
that none but infants Were unemployed.'* 

Harmsr^ vol. i. p. 372. 

No. 840.«^xxvi. 5. And Saul lay in the trench y and 
the people pitched round about him.^ An Arab camp is 
always round when the disposition of the ground will 
admit it^ the prince being in the middle, and the 
Aarabs about him at a respectful distance. Their lances 
metQ fixed near them in the ground all the day, ready 
for action. (D^ArvimXy Voy. dans la Pal. p. 173.) 
Such was probably the situation of Snul. 

HahMER, vol. ii. p. 245. 

Nor B^l.'^xxtL t. And behold, Saul lay sleeping in 
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tie tre^chj and hii $pear stuck in the graufid at his toi^ 
sttr; but Abner and the people lay rwnd about himJj 
A description very similar to this is given by. Homer 
of Diooied sleeping in hie /arms, with bis soldiers about 
himy and the spears sticking upright in the earth. 

Without his tent bold Diomed they found, .^ 

Ail >heath*d in arms, his brave companions round ; 

Each sunk in sleeps extended on the fields 

liis head reclining on his bossy shield : ' 

A wood of spears stood by, that» fix'd upright. 

Shot from their flashing points a quiv'ring light. 

•ij //• iii. 89. PoPB. 

• 

The circumstanqe of the qpears being fixed in the 
ground might be in conformity to the usual practice of 
warriors. 

No, 842. — xxvii. 9. And David smote the land, and 
left neither man nor woman alioej] . Camillus, after the 
burning of Rome by Brennus the Gaul, beat his army 
in two battles, and made such a thorough slaughter of 
them, as that there was not a messenger left to carry 
the news of their destruction. ('Liv. 1. v. c. 49.) In 
like manner Mummius the Romau general, when the 
. Lusitaniaus had invaded some of the allies of Rome, 
killed 'fifteen thousand of thoise ravagers, and, just' as 
David did, killed all those who were carrying away the 
booty, so that he did not sujfFer a single messenger to 
escape the carnage. fAppian, al. de Bell. Hispan^ 
p. 485.) Ifi like manner Gelo gave orders to take none 
of the Carthaginians alive ; and they were so entirely 
cut off, that not so much as, a messenger was left alive 
to escape to Carthage« (Diodor, Sic. 1. xi. § 35/) 
Chandler's Life of David, vol. i. p. 220. note. 

No. 843.— xxvUL 7. A wfman that hath a familiar 
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^iriL] Tbese preteodees to call up tiie spirit of the 
dead were not unfrequeat amongst die heatiaens. We 
Jbave an instance mecitioned by Herodotus (L r. c. 29.) 
of Melissa the wife of PeriandeVj who was thus raised 
up, and who discovered the deposit, that Periander 
was solicitous to know where it had been concealed! 
Mfdeain Ovid boasts. 

Quorum ope^ quum Tokn» jubeoque tremiscere monteiy 
£t mugire solum, maaesque exire sepulchris. 

il/e/ajn. I. vii. 199. SOS. 

See also Homers Odyss. xi» Virgil^ ^En. vi. and 7Y- 
iiUluSf i. i. el. 2. 

No. 844. — xxxi. 10. jind (hey put his armour in the 
hduse qfAshtarothJ\ The custom of dedicating to the 
gods the spoils of a conquered enemy, and placing 
them in their temples as trophies of victory, is very an- 
cient. Tryphiodorus intimates this, when he says, that 
some of the Trojans were for consecrating the horse. 

Eager they urge within some hallow'd shrine. 
To fix it sacred to the pow'rs divine ; 
That future Greeks, while they the steed sunrey'd. 
Might curse the battle, where their fathers bled. 

Merrick. 

Homer represents Hector promising that, if he should 
conquer Ajax in single combat, he would dedicate his 
spoils to Apollo. 

And if Apolto, in whose aid I trust. 

Shall stretch your daring champion in the dust, 

If mine the glory to despoil the foe. 

On Phcebus' temple- ril hu arms bestow. Pope. 

Other instances occur in Virgil ^ Mn, vii, 183. Persius^ 
Satyr vi. 45. See also 1 Sam. xxi. 9. 
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Those who had escaped shipwreck, or aity dangero^ 
fit of sickness, usually hung up in the temple of hi^ 
tablets, on which was described the manner of their 
deliverance or cure. 

Nunc, dea, nunc succnrre mthr ; nam potie medeit 
Picta docet templit muita tabella tuis. 

TibuliuSp 1. i. eL 3., 



That you can ev*ry mortal ill remove* 
The nbm*rous tablets in your temple prove. 

See ako Horace, b. u Od. v. 13. 
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ifttd ihe^ mourned and wept, arid fasted until even, /or 

Saul) and for Jonathan his son. 

• • 

History has recorded similal* instanceit of conduct iti 
persons remarkable for their military greatness. When 
the mangled body of Darius was brought to Aleit<^ 
ander, and he had taken a vievir of it^ his histbfian^^ 
remark that he openly e^cpressed his sorrow for his mis^ 
fortunes^ and shed tears ovet a prince, that died in a 
manner so unworthy his formei^ rank and dignity; 
(PltUarchy Fit Alex. p. 690.) In like manner whefi 
Ceesarsaw the head of his son-ih-laiv Pompey, after it 
had been separated f^om liis body, foi'gettiiig th^t he 
had been his enemy, he put on the countenance of a 
father^in Jaw, and paid the tribute of tears due to Pom«» 
pe*y and his own daughter. (Valer. Max. L v. c. 10.) 
Augustus also when he heafd of the death of Antony, 
tetreated into the innermost part of his tent, and wept 
over the man that had been his relation, fellow-consul, 
and companion in many public affairs* (Lh. Hist. 
). 25. c^ 24. ^ 15.) See other cases cited in Chand- 
iuto*s History qf D<mdy vol. i. p. 278, note» 

No. 846.— i» 16. Thy blood be upon thy head.] The 
malediction expressed in these words occurs in the same 
sense in other passiages of scripture, particularly Josh, 
ii. 19. and 1 Kings ii. 37. It appears to have been 
customary so to speak both with the Jews and Greeks, 
Bs repeated instances of it are found in the best writers 
of the last mentioned people. Homer has this express 
aion: 

VOIm ,iu If 
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which you shall wipe upon your own heady or, as Easttf^ 
tbius explains it, a crime which you shall make to 
cleave to your own head. A similar expression occurs 
in Sophocles : 

'  x«ir< Xelpoirtv xapx 

From whence it appears, that the blood wliidi wa§ 
found upon the sword was wiped upon the head of tb^ 
slain ; an intimation that his own blood was fallenr upon 
the head of the deceased^ and that the living were free 
from it. It was usual with the Romans to wash their 
bands in token of innocence and purity from blood. 
Thus the Roman governor washed his hands, and said 
respecting Christ, / am innocent of the blood of this 
just person. Matt, xxvii. 24. 

No. 847. — i. 17. ^nd David lamented with this la^ 
mentation over Saul and over Jonathan his son.] Thre- 
netic strains on the untimely decease of royal and 
eminent personages were of high antiquity amongst 
the Asiatics. Instances of this kind frequently occur 
ifi the sacred writings. See I Kings xiii. 30. Jer. ix. 
17. Amos V. 1 j 2, 16. They are also to be met with 
in profane authors : as in Euripides ; Iphigenia in Tauri 
ver. 177. Orestes , ver. 1402. 

No.848.— iii. 31. TJie bier.] The word here trans- 
lated the bier is in the original the bed : on these 
persons of quality used to be carried forth to their 
graves, as common people were upon a bier. Kings 
were sometimes carried out upon' beds very richly 
adorned ; as Josephus tells us that Herod was ; he says 
the bed was all gilded, set with precious stones^ and 
that it had a purple cover curiously wrought. 

Patrick, inloc* 
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No. 849i-^iii. 34. Thtf hands were riot bbund, nor 
thy feet put into fetters.] The feet as well as the 
hands of criminals were usually secured, when they 
were brought out to be punished* Thus when Irwin 
was in iJpper Egypt, whete he was ill used by some 
Arabs, one of whom was afterwards punished for it^ 
he teUs us (Trav. p. 271, iiote.) " the prisoner is 
placed upright on the ground, with his hands and feet 
bound together, while the executioner stands before 
him, and with a short stick strikes him with a smart 
motion on the outside of bis knees.^ The pain which 
arises from these strokes is exquisitely severe, and 
which no constitution can support for any continu- 
ance*" Harmer, vol. iv« p. 205. 

No. 850.— ill. 35* Awi When all the peojik came to 
cause David to eat vieat, while it was yet den/—*] This 
was the usiial practice of the Hebrews, whose friends 
cooimonly visited them after the ftineral was over, to 
comfort the surviving relations, and send in prpvisionst 
to make a feast. It was supposed that they were so 
sorrowful as not to be able to think of their necessary 
food. Jer. xvi. 5, 7, 8. Ezek. xxiv. 17. See also 
Oriental Customs^ No. 283. Patrick, in loc. 

No. 851 .—V. 6 — 8. Wherefore they saidy the blind and 
the lame shall not come intq the heme,] Mr. Gregory 
(Works ^ p. 29.) observes, that it was customary in 
almost every nation, at the founding of a city, to lay 
up an image magically consecrated, (or talisman), in 
some retired part of it, on which the security of the 
place was to depend. The knowledge of this practice 
he supposed will clearly illustrate the passage now re- 
ferred to. . ' 

Several Jewish writers agree that the blind and lame 
were images, and that these epithets were bestowed on, 

K 2 
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them in derision. Psalm cxv. 5, 7. They irere of 
brass, and are said to have had inscriptions upon them. 
They were set up in a recess of the fort. Though in 
scorn called the blind and the fanne, yet they were so 
surety entrusted with the keeping of the place, that 
if they did not hold it out, the Jebusites said, they 
should not come into the house : that is, they would 
never again cooumt tbe safety of the fort to such pal* 
ladia as these; 

No. 852. — vL 14. jfffi David danced before the Lard 
with all his might J] Upon this circumstance the Jews- 
have grounded a ridiculous custom. In the evening of 
the day on which they drew water out of the pool of 
Siloam, those who were esteemed the wise men of 
Israel^ the elders of tbe Sanhedrim, the rulers of tho 
synagogues, and tbe doctors of the schools, met in tbe» 
court of the temple. All the temple music jsisLjedf, 
and the old men danced^ while the women in the bal- 
conies round the court and the m«i on the grwnid were 
spectators. All the sport was ta see these venerable fe» 
tbers of the nation skip and dance, clap their hands 
and sing ; and they who played the fool most egre^ 
giously acquitted themselves with most honour. In 
this manner they spent tbe greater part of the nigbt,^ 
till at length two priests sotmded a retreat with truia- 
pets. This mad festivity was repeated every evening,, 
except on the evening before the- sabbath, which fell 
in this festival, and on the evening before the last and 
great day of the feast. 

Jennings^s Jewish Avtiq. yoL ii. p. 235; 

No. 85>3. — ^viii. 2, Casting them down to the graundJJ 
The opiiiion of the learned authors of the- Universal 
HistrnfyCAnc. Hist. vol. ii. p. 135. note 5.) is, that 
David caused them to fall down flat,, ox prostxate on tbe 
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ground. Le Clerc also says, that it seems to have been 
the manner of the eastern kings towards those they 
conqtiered, especially th^se that had incurred their 
displeasure, to comBaand their captives to lie down on 
the ground, and then to put to death such a part of 
them as were measured by a line. Bot^ Dr. Chandler 
(Lift (f Davidj yol, ii. p. 157, note) and Bp, Patrick 
{Comment, in loc.J are of opinion, that there is no 
evidence to prove the ejdstence of such a practice 
amongst the Hebrews. 

No. 8M« — xi. 4. And Dm)id sent messengtrsj and 
iook her,] The kings of Israel appear to have taken 
their wives with very great ease. This is quite con- 
sistent with the account given in general of the manner 
in which eastern princes form matrimonial alliances. 
'^^ The king, in his marriage, uses no other ceremony 
than this: he sends au azagt to the house where the 
Jady lives, where the officer announces to her, it is the 
king^s pleasure that she should remove instantly to the 
palace. She then driesses herself in the best manner^ 
«nd immediatdy obeys. Thenceforward he assigns her 
an apartment in the palace, and gives her a house else- 
where in . any part she cliooses. Then when he ^akes 
her iteghcy it seems to be the nearest resemblance to 
marriage; for whether in the court or the camp, he 
orders one of the judges to pronounce in his presence, 
^hat he, the king, has chosen his handmaid, naming 
faer,^for his queen: upon which the crdwn is put on 
her head, but she is not anointed/^ Bkuce's Travels y 
yol. iii. p. 87. - 

No. 855. — w. 20. Then D(wid arose fr&m the 
earthy and washed and anointed himself ^ and. changed 
his apparel.] During the time that David continued to 
piQurn, it may be presumed from these words, that h^ 
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was negligent of his apparel, wi that it was i^ot changed. 
This was also the custom of the Persians. They 
mourned forty days : and for a relation or a friend, it 
was denoted by a total negligence of dress, without an j 
regard to the colour : during the forty days they affected 
not to shave, and refused to change their clothes. 

GaldpnUh^s Qeographjfj p. 2$:o. 

No. 856.-^xii. 23. But now he is dead wherefore 
should I fast? Can I bring hini back again?] Mai' 
monides says that the Jews did not lament infants, who 
died before they were thirty days old ; but carried them 
in their arms to the grave, with one woman and two 
men to attend them, without saying the usual prayefs 
over them, or the consolations for mourners. Bat if 
an infant were above thirty days old when it died, they 
carried it out on a sm^U bier, and stood over it in 
order, and said both the prayers and consolations. If 
it were a year old, then it was carried out upon a bed. 
This custom Gierus thinks th^t David followed, in mak- 
ing no mourning for his child when it was dead* Bp. 
Patrick however doubts whether the practipe were sp 
ancient as tp have prevaile4 in his reign. 

No. 857. — xiii, IP. And Tamar put ashes on her 
fiead.] This was a general practice with the people 
of the East, in token of the extremity of sorrow, and 
was common both to the Hebrews and the Greeks. 
Job ii. 12. Th^yrent every one his mantle ^ andsp^i^- 
kled dust upon their heads towards heaven, Ezek. xxvii. 
30. And shall cast up dust upon their heads, Ilofn^r 
affords some instances of the same kind, as it respects 
the Greeks. Thus of Laertes he says : 

Deep from his soul he sigh'd, and sorrVing spre^id 
A cloud of ashes on his hoary head. 

Offyss. xxiy, 369. Pom. 
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And of Achilles : 

His pHrp'Ie garments, and his golden hairi « 

Those he deforms in dust, and these he te^ri. Iliad xviii. ' 

Let men -lament and imj^ore ever so much, or pour 
eyer so much dust upon their beads, God will not 
grant what ought not to be granted. 

Maximus Tyriasj Diss. xxx. p. 366. 

No. 858. — xiv. 17. As an angel of God so is my 
lord the kingj to discern good arid bad,'] Chardin re« 
lates a circumstance concerning some commercial trans* 
actions which he bad with the king of Persia, in which 
he expressed himself dissatisfied with the valuation 
which the king had put upon a rich trinket, in answer 
to which the grand master replied, '^ Know that the 
kings of Persia have a general and full knowledge of 
matters, as sure as it is extensive ; and that equally in 
the greatest and smallest things there is nothing more 
just and sure than what they pronounce." The know* 
Jedge of this prince, according to this great officer of 
fltate^ was like that of an angel of God. 

Ha^er, voL ii. p. 287, 

No. 859. — xiv. 2^, He weighed the hair of his head 
at two hundred shekels after the king*s weight.] In those 
days hair was accounted a great ornament, and the 
longer it was, the more it was esteemed. In after ages 
art was used to make it grow, and grow thick. Tliey 
also anointed their hair with fragrant oils, of myrrh, 
and cinnamon ; and then powdered it with dust of gold : 
all which made it very ponderous. Josephus infoiims us 
that such ostentation was in use amongst the Jews: for 
speaking of the guard which attended Solomon \jirith long 
flowing hair abput their shoulders, he says, that they 
scattered in their hair every d^y little particips of gold, 
which made their hair shine and sparkle by the reflection 
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pf the tays of the sun upon it. These circuiqstatiqfi 
piay in some measure account for the great weight of 
Absalom's hair. Patricia, in A>c. 



No. 860.-^v. 30. jiffd had l^s head cqverf^d.] 
Covering the head was used by pefsoqs ii^ great disti€88| 
or when they were loaded wi^ disgrace and inffuny. 
Esther vi. 12. aSam.xix.4. Ezek.x^. 6. Thus Darius, 
when he was informed by Tyriotes the eunqch that his 
queen was dead^ ai^ that she had suffered nq iiiolence 
from Alexander, covered his head, an4 ^yept a lone 
ii^ile, and then throwing off the garment that cQvereq 
him, gave the gods thanks for Akscaqder^s modecatioiq 
and justice. (Curiitis^ h ir. p. 10. § 33.) So also^ whei) 
the same prince was in the power of Bessus, who soon 
after muniered him, he took . bis leave of Artabazuf 
feith his hem) covered. Id. 1.^. c. 12. § 8. 

Chandler^s Life of David, yol. ii. p. 304. 

Nq. 861.—- XV. 3Q. jind he went barefooi.] This 
yms an indication of great distress ; for in ai^ient times 
^e shoes of great a^ nfealthy persons were made of 
very rici^ materials, and ornamented with jewds, gold, 
and silver. When any great calamity befel them, either 
public or private, they not only stripped themselves of 
these ornaments, but of their very sbpes,and walked bare* 
fool. In this manner prisoners taken in war were forced 
to walk, both for punishment and disgrace. jSee Bynaus 
de Calceis Hebradr. I. ii. c. 5* and Gtfi'er dfi Luct. c^ 15. 
§4. 

No. 862. — XV. 32« . And earth ufcn his headJ] One. 
method whereby submission was formerly expressed Mf^. 
by presenting earth %o a conqueror. Hence we find it 
related of Darius, that being weary of a tedious and 
fatiguing pursuit, he sent a herald to the king of tl^, 
iifcythians, whose name was Indathyrsus, with this mes^ 
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IPgft ia his riafiie: ** Prince of ^he Scythians, wHerefoie 
dost thou continually ily before me ? lyhy dost thou not 
^p someiirbere or other » either to give me battkj if thou 
jiielieve thyself- able tp encpunter me^ or, if thou think 
Myself toQ weak> tQ acknowla(|ge thy master^ by prer 
fientittg him ifriith ea|rth and water ?'' Roi,un, jinc. Hiti. 
f d. iii. p. S^f $$ae step Orier^^l fif^t4ms^ ^o. 100. 

No. 963.— :(yii. 1?. ^|tJ a wencA «^l oo^ ^i^/ /otf 
^em.] Ii| the East the washing of foul linen is pe^ 
formed by wooie^ by the sides of rivers and fountains. 
Dr. Chandler (Travekin'Asia Minor ^ p« 21.) says^ that 
#^ the women resort to the fouQtuus by the houses, each 
yeith a large twp^and|ed earthen jar on her back, or 
•thrown* over her shouUery for water. They assemble 
at Okie without the village or town, if no river be near^ 
to wash their linen, f^hich is afterwards spread on tho 
ground or boshes to dry.'* May not this circumstance^ 
^ys Mt, Harmer, (voUiv. p, 438.) serve to con^m 
the conjectqre, that the young woman that was sent to 
£H-rogel went out qf the city with a bundle of linen, as 
jf she were going to wash it? Nothing was more 
patural, pr better emulated to elude jealousy. 

No. 864.-TXvii« 28. And earthen vessels.} Speaking 
pf a towi^ called Kenne, Dr. Peny (View of the Levani^ 
p. 339.) tells us, that its chief manufacture is in bar- 
dacks, to cool and refresh their water in, by means of 
If hich it drinks very cool and pleasant in the hottest 
seasons of the yes^r. It is not then surprising that ear^ 
then vessels should be presented, to David; at least if this 
iirere the use for which they were designed. 

HAaM£R, vol. ii. p. 12* 

No. 865. — ^xvii. 28. Parched .corn.} Parched corm 
{s a kind of food still retsiined in the East, as Hasselquist 
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informs us. '' On the road from Acreto Setde we sawt 
lierdsman eating bis dinner, consisting of balf-ripe ears 
of wheat, which he roasted and eat with as good aa 
appetite as a Turk does his pillau. In Egypt such food 
is much eaten by the poor, being the ears of maize or 
•Turkish wheat, and of their durra, which is a kind of 
millet. When this food was first invented, art was in 
a simple state; yet the custom is still continued in some 
nations, where the inhabitants have not even at this time 
learned to pamper nature/' 

No. .866. — xvii. 28, 29. And parched c&m-^ar they 
said J the people is hungry, and weary y and thirsty in thk 
wilderness.'] The flour of parched barley is the chief 
provision which the Moors of West Barl>ary make for 
travelling. It is indeed much used as a part of their 
diet at home. *' What is most used by travellers is 
zumeet, tumeet, or flour of parched barley for li- 
mereeee. They are all three made of parched barley- 
flour, which they carry in a leathern satcheL Zumeet 
is the flour mixed with honey, butter, ^nd spice : tumeet 
is the same flour done up with origan oil: and limereeoe 
is only mixed with water, and so drank. This quenches 
thirst much better than water alone, satiates a hungry 
appetite, cools and refreshes tired and weary spirits, 
overcoming those ill eflPects which a hot sun and fatigu** 
ing journey might occasion.*' Jones's Account of the Diet 
of the Moors of West Barbaryi MiscelL Cur. vol. iii, 
p. 390. Mr. Harmer (vol. i. p. 275) proposes this ex- 
tract as an illustration of the passage now cited* 

No. 867. — xviii. 11. / would have given thee ten 
shekels of siher and a girdle.] Rewards are both ho* 
norary and pecuniary, and a great distinction is with us 
carefully preserved* But in the East they are generally 
blended together. Du Tott did many great services tV) 
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the Tufkish empire in the time of their late war with 
Russia; and the Turks were disposed to acknowledge 
.them by marks of honour. ^^ His Highness/' said the 
first minister, speaking of the grand signor, *< has or- 
dered me to bestow on you this public mark of his 
esteem;^' and, at the same time he made a sign to the 
ipaster c^ the ceremonies to invest me with the pelisse, 
while the hasnadar (or treasurer) presented me with a 
purse of two hundred sequins. MemoirSytomAii,^, 127. 
Thus Joab would have ^rewarded an Israelrtish soldier 
with ten shekels of silver and a girdle. The girdle 
would have been an honorary reward ; the ten shekels 
'^ would have been a pecuniary one. 

HARlbf&R, vol. iii. p. 363. 

- No. 86d.<i— xviii. 18. Now Absalom in his life^time 
' ^flrf tnken and reared up for himself a pillar ^ which is in 
the king*s dale ; for he said^ I have tw sqn to keep my 
name in remembrance,'] There seems to have prevailed 
amongst almost all nations a common sentiment of respect 
for the dead. The Jews appear to have been inspired 
, by it equally with other people.. The following extract 
. will furnish us with a curibus illustration of the fact, 
and a singular coincidence of circumstances with the 
. case of Absalom. The Scythians and Indians are re- 
markable for the great veneration which they j>ay to the 
-memory of their ancestors. " When upbraided by 
Darius for flyitig before his army, the former exclaim, 
Pursue us to the sepulchres of our ancestors, and at- 
, t@iDpt to violate their hallowed remains, and you shall 
/ soon find with what desperate valour the Scythians can. 
fight. The Indians, we learn from Mr. HolweUy have so 
profound a veneration for the ashes of their progenitors, 
that on the fast of CaUee worship and offerings are paid 
to their m^nes; and Mr. WiUcinSj in a note upon the 
Heetopades, favours us with additional information. 
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ihat the offerings consisted of consecrated cak^; tfajpl 

the ceremony itself is denoqainated .Htradha: and that a 

Hindoo's hopes of happiness after death greatly depend 

upon bis having children to perform this ceremony, by 

iirhich he expects that his soul wiH be rdeased from the 

torments of naraka or bell. In his sixth note upon the 

text of the Geeta his account of this ceremony is still 

more ample: for in that note be acquaints us that the 

Hindoosare enjoined by the vedas to ofier these cakes to 

the ghosts <tf their ancestors, as far back as the third 

^neratipD ; tha]^ this greater ceremony of the stvadha is 

performed on the day of the new moon in every month; 

put that they are cpmmanded by those books daily to 

propitiate them by an offeiring of water, which is called 

tarpan, a word signifying* to satbfy, to appease. A 

speech of the Indiaq emperor Dushmanta, ip the Sacotir 

$ala, remarkably exempUfies this observation. That em« 

peror, struck with horror at the idea of dying childlessi 

exclaims. Ah me, the departed soul$ of my ancestors, 

who claim a shiire in the foneral cake which I have no 

son to offer, are apprehensive of losing their due honour 

when Dushmanta shall be no more on earth ;^ who then, 

alas, will perform in our family those obsequies which 

the vedas prescribe? my forefathers must drink, instead 

of a pure libation, tliis flood of tears, the only offering 

which a maq who dies childless c^ make them.'' 

Ma][7ric£*s Ind, AtU. vol. ii. p. SO, 

^o. 869.-r^xix. 8. Then the king arosej andsat in the 
gate.'] This custom appears to have been very ancient, 
and is found in other writings than the sacred books. 
Homer thus represents Nestor. 

The old man early rose, walk'd forth, and sate 
On pioiish'd itone before his palace gate. 
With unguents smooth the lucid marble shoQ^ 
Where ancient Neleus sat, a rustic throne; 
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fiut he descending to the infernal shade, 

Sage Nestor 6\Vd it, and the sceptre sway'd. Ocfjfss. L Sld^» 

These seats or thrcmes* migbt be conseerated mth oil, 
lo draw reverence to the seats of justice by an act of 
religion* 

No. 870. — xtx. 35. Can Ihectf way nwre the V0ice of 
singing men and singing women f] The Mahometan 
caliphs are represented as sujrrovnded by young and 
handsome tadies in a morning, with all sorts of instru^ 
ments of music in their hands, standing with great 
modesty and respect ; who, on their sitting up in their 
beds, in order to rise, prostrate theraselres, and those 
with instruments of music begin a concert of soft 
i^utes, &c. In the haUs in whidi they eat and drink, 
bai)ds of musicians are supposed to attend them in lika 
manner. (Arabian Nights* Entertainments j vol. ix. 
p. 20.) 7%€ocTiV245 has described the same custom as exist- 
ing amongst the Greeks, and from the words of Barzillai 
t9 David it appears, that something of the kind was prac* 
tised in the court of that king. 

No. 871. — XX. 3. Thejf were shut up tmto fhe day of 
their deaths living in wulowhood.} In China, when an 
emperor dies, all his women are removed to an edifice 
called the Palace of Chastity, situated within the walb 
of the palace, in which they are shut wp for the remain- 
der of their lives. Macartney p. 375. 

No, 872. — XX. 9. AndJoah took Amasa hy the heard 
with his right hand to kiss him,'] This is the custom 
still among the Eastern people. The Indians take one 
another by the chin, that is, the beard, when they 
would give a hearty salute to a person ; at the same time 
saying, Bobba, \, e. fether, or Bii, brother. »See Pf/^r 
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delta VaUcy TravelSy p. 410« and Oriental CusUmSf 
No. 104. and 109. 

No. 873. — xxiii. 15. And David longed, and said. 
Ok that one wotdd give me drink of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem, which is by the gate/] Agathocles relates 
that there were certain fountains in those regions, to the 
number of seventy, whose waters were denominated 
golden, and of which it was death for any one to drink, 
except the king and his eldest son. This may explain 
the wish of king David for water from the well of Beth- 
lehem, unless we suppose it td have arisen from a pre- 
dilection, like that of the P&rthian roonarchs for the 
water of Choaspes, which was carried with them where- 
ever they went, and from that circumstance styled by 
TibuUus regia lympha, and by Milton, the drink of 
Aone but kings. Gillingn»ater MS. 
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No. 874.— 1 KINGS ii. 5. 

And shed the blood bfwar in peace ^ and put the blood f^ 
war upon his girdle that zoos about his Udns^ and in his 
shoes that were on his feet* 

It is evident that David ineant by these words Iq 
describe ^^ the violence of . Joab, the effects of which 
seem to have been coincident with the sentiment of 
AbdoUahj who '' went out and defended himself, to the 
terror and astonishment of his enemies, kiUing a great 
many with his ewn. hands, so that they kept at a distance, 
and threw bricks, at him,and madebim stagger; and when 
he felt the blood run down his face and beard, he re- 
peated this verse, the blood qf oar wounds doth not fall 
down on our heels j but on our feet y meaning that he did 
not turn his back on his enemies." Oc]|:l£y's Hist, of 
the Saracens J vol. ii. p. 291. In like manner the blood 
shed by Joab fell on his feet, on bis shoes; it was not 
inadvertently, but purposely shed ; shed with ferocity, 
rather than valour. Fracmekts^ No. 321. 

No. 875. — ii. 10. So David slept with his fathers ^ and 
was buried in the city of David.] In general the dead 
were buried out of the eastern cities i and as this was 
the usual practice, it was not departed from, but upon 
very particular occasions. It was. a mark of distinguished 
honour to be interred within a city. *^ Hali Dey, as a 
very eminent mark of distinction, was buried within an 
inclosed tomb within the city." ffist. of the Piratical 
States of Barbary^ p. 163. Ha^rmer, vol. ii. p. 141. 

No. 876. — ii. 23. And king Solomon sware by the 
Lord, saying i God do so to mc, and more also^ ifAdonijah 
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have not spoken this word against his Cfwn^e.'] SoMtflM 
considered it as a treaaouable request^ that Adoiiijah 
should desire ta have David's wife. For, according td 
the custom of the Hebrews, no roan who had been the 
servant of the king might serve any other master; nor 
might any man ride upon the king's horse, nor sit upon 
his throne, nor use his se^ptre; nmch less might ^any 
private persoD marry the king's widow, who belonged 
only to his successor. Thus God gave David all the 
wives of Saul. 2 Sam. xiL 8. See Sddm de Uxor. 
Heb, lib. i. cap. 10. 

No. 877. — ii. 28. And caught hold tfthe horns of the 
altar.} That it was customary to iy to the altar as 
to a place of safety, is evident from this and various 
other passages- of scripture. It was equally practised 
by the Jews and other nations. With the Greeks it 
certainly prevailed. Of the ahar of Jupiter Hercsus 
it is said to one. 
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To Jove*s inviolable altar nigh. Odyss. xxii. 372. Pope. 

The altar nientioned by Firgtl was of the same nature : 
to this Priam fled at the taking of Troy. See jEn. ii. 

No. 878. — iv. 7. And Solomon had twelve officers over 
alt Israel^ who provided victuals for the king and his 
hoaseholdJ] These are doubtless to be considered as his 
general receivers; for ** the revenues of princes in the 
East are paid in the fruits and productions of the earth; 
there are no other taxes upon the peasants.** Chardin^ 
MS. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 284. 

No. 879. — ^viii. 31. And the oath come before thine 
altar in this house,'] It was the custom of all nations to 
touch the altar wl^en they made a solemn oath, calling 
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Gdd to witness the tratfa c^ wh^ tbey> maif and to 
punish tbem if they did not iqpeadc ttie truth. 

PATiLick>«fiiiM:: 

• 

• No. 880.— vui. 63. AndSdhmmoJireda'sacr^i^^ 
peace^erings which he offered unio the Lard, two dnS 
twenty thmuand oxen^ and a hundred and twenty thmi^ '- 
sand sheep.] Such great sacrifices as this Were inlitat^d ' 
by the heathens in their hecatombs, which <$oasist^ of 
a hundred beasts of a kind. They are deseribed by 
JnUtts Gapitolinos in hb life of the emperors Pupienils 
Maximus and Balbinus; the kstof whom, he'says, Was 
so transported with joy, that he offered a hecatomb. 
A hundred akais of turf were raised in one {dace ; at 
them a hundred swine and a hundred birds were killed. 

Patuxok, mhc. 

No. 881. — ^viii. 65. And di that timeSMomon held a- 
feast ^ and all Israel with him.] Such solemnities were 
usual among the heathen, when they celebrated the 
presence of any of their gods. This Ez. Spdnheim 
{upon CalHrnachuis Hymn to ApMo^ v. 13.) conjectures 
to haiw been derived from this funous festival of 
Solomon. 

No. 882.— oc. 16. Targets?^ The middle part of the 
target projected in a sharpish point, as some of tlie 
shields afterwards used by ^e Greeks and Romans did : 
and we are informed by the writers on their military 
af&irs, that this pointed protuberance was of great 
service to them, not only* in repelling or glancing off 
missive weapons, but in bearing down their enemies: 
whence jUartial has this allusion^: 

In turbam mcideri|> cunctot umbone repellet. 
' III crouds fail p«fated boit will all rej)ell. 

VOL.>U X. 
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No. 883*«^x> 20. There was not the like maie in any 
kingdom.] . In after ages we read of thrones very 
glorious and majestic. Athenaus says, that the throne 
of the Parthian kings was of goM, encompassed with 
four golden ]^lai:s, beset with prieciqus ston^. Tb^ 
Persian kings sat in judgment under a golden vine, (and 
other trees of gold) the bunches of whose grap^ were 
lOade of several sorts of precious stones. 

To this article may be very properly annexed the 
following account of the famous peacock throne ot the. 
great moguL ^' The great mogul has seven thrones,, 
some set all over with diamonds; others with rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. But the largest throne is erected* 
in the hall of the first court of the palace; it is, in form, 
like one of our field-beds, six feet long and four brpad. 
I counted i^bput a hundred and eight pale rubies in 
eollets about that throne, the least whereof weighed a 
hundred carats; but there are some that weigh two 
hundred. Emeralds I counted about a hundred . m^ 
forty, that weighed some threescore, som^ thirty carats*. 

The under part of the canopy is intirely eiinbroidered 
with pearls and diamonds, with a fringe of pearls round 
the edge. Upon the top of the qanopy, which is mad^ 
like an arch with four panes, stands a peacock,, with his 
tail spread, cofisisting entirely of sapphires and other 
proper coloured stores : the body is of beaten gold, 
enchased with numerous jewels; and a great ruby adorns 
his breast, to which hangs a pearl that weighs fifty parats. 
On. each side of the peacock stand two nosegays, as 
high as the bird, consisting of various sorts of flowers, 
all of beaten gold enamelled. When the king seats 
himself upon the throne, there is a transparent jewel, 
with a diamond appendant, of eighty or ninety carat* 
weight, encompassed with rubies and emeralds, so sus- 
pended that it is always in his eye. The twelve pillars 
also that uphold the'ganojpy are set round with rows of 
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fcir pearl and of dn excellent watef , that weigh from 
six to ten carats a piece. At the distance of four feet^ 
upon each side of tlie throne, are placed two mnbreUaa, 
the handles of which are about eight feet high, covered 
with diamonds; the umbrellas themselves being of crim- 
son velvety embroidei^ed and fringed with pearl. This 
i* the famous throne which Timur began and Steh Johan 
finished, and is really reported to have cost a hundred 
and sixty millions and five hundred thousand Kvl*es of 
our money." 

Ta vernier's, Indian Travels^ torn. i%. p. S31. 

edii. 1713i 

No. 884. — X. 21. And all king Soloman^s drinking^ 
vessels were of gold.'] The magnificence of Solomon^ 
particularly with respect to his drinking-vessels, has not 
been exceeded by modern Eastern princes. The gold 
plate of the kings of Persia has been much celebrated 
and is taken notice of by Chardin. He observes, that 
the plate of the king of Persia is of goM, and that very 
fine, exceeding the standard of ducats, and equal to^ 
those of Venice, which are of the purest gold. Sliah 
Abas caused seven thousand two hundred marks of gold 
to be melted for this purpose. Now the two hundred- 
targets dl gold which Solomon made weighed but little 
less than the drinkiug-vessels which Shah Abas made: 
1 Kings X. 1.6. We may therefore believe that his royal 
drinking*- vessels were of equal, if not greater weight. * 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 384. 

' ■» 

No. 885. — xi. 3. , And he had seven himdred wives^ 
princesses; and three hundred eoncubin^s.] Itvap* 
pears to have been the manner of eastern princes^^ to 
have a great number of wives, merely for pomp and, 
stat^. Father la Compte tells us in his History of Chimt. 
(pt. i. p. 620 that there the emperor hath a great 
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number of wire^, chosen out of the prhn^ b^autie^i of 
the country. It is also satd, that the great mogul has 
as manyirivefi as make up a thousand. 

Patrick, in he. 

. ' No. 886.^^xiit: 36. And when the prophet that br&ught 
him back from the way heard thereof , he saidy it is the 
titan of Gad, that was disobedient to the word of the Lord.] 
Disobedience in special cases, has commonly been pu* 
nished by those in authority. The Athenians put their 
ambassadorsT to death, whom they had sent into Arcadia, 
though they had feithfnlly performed their business, 
because they came another way, than that which had 
beeii prescribed to them. 

JEuAs. Far. Hist, lib, vi. cap. 5. 

* No. 887.— ^xv. 2: Three years reigned he in Jeru- 
salem, and his methefs name was Maaehah\] It has 
been Conjectured by Mr. Baruhy that the phrase, " and 
his mother's name WaSy'* &c. when expressed on a king's 
accession to the throne, at the beginning of his history, 
does not always refer to his natural mother, but that it 
is a title of honour and dignity, enjoyed by one of the 
royal femily, denoting her to be the first in rank. This 
idea appears weH founded from the following extracts. 
** The oloo kani is not governess of the Crimea. This 
title, the literal translation of which is, ^reat queen, 
simply denotes a dignity in the haram, which the kbaii 
usually confers on one of his sisters; or' if he has none, 
OH one of his daughters, or relations. To this dignity 
are attached the revenues arising from se^Feral villages, 
and other rights." Baron Du 'totty vol. ii. p. 64. " .On 
this.occ^sion the king crowned his mother Malacotawit, 
conferring upon her the dignity and titleof Aeghe, i. e. 
ds king's mother, regent and governess of the king wb<Hi 
underage." Bruce's Trav; vol, ii. p. 531. 
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No. 8SS.-^xvii- 1 . Elyahs] " Wq arc deceived by 
not seeing titles among the Isradites, like those of our 
nobility. Every one was called plainly by . his ovm 
name : but their names signified great things, as those of 
the patriarchs. The name of God was part of most; 
which ifas in a manner a short prayer. Elijah and- Joel 
are made up of two of God's names, joinfd in a diiferent 
way. Jehoshapbat and Shephatiab signify the judg- 
ment of .God: Jehozedek and Zedekiah, his justice: 
Johanan, his mercy: Nathanacl, Elnathan, Jonathiln, 
and Nathaniah^ all four, signify, God-^iven, or the 
gift of God. Sometimes the name of God was under* 
stood, as in Nathan, David, Obed, &c« as is plain by 
Miezer, God my helper; Uz^isi, God my strength; 
and Obadiah, the Lord^fi s^van't. The Greek names 
also are of die same import, many are composed of thtt 
names of their gods; as Diodorus, Diogenes, H^rmo- 
dorus, Ha^phi^op, Athenais, and Artemisia.'' , 

Fleury's Hist qf the Israelites, p. 20, 

No. 8S9. — ^viii. 26. They Uaped upon the altar 
X/ifhifih was made,] Baal, wbotie idolatrous worship is 
here referred to, was the same as ApoUo, or the Su 
Cdlima^hus has given us a reoiarkabb instance of the 
imi versal veneration which was paid by the ancient 
pagans^ at his altar in the temple of Delos. Amongst 
otbor ceremonies in the worship of this idol, i^wascus* 
tomary to run round his altar, to strike it with a whip^ 
9od with their hands or arms bound behind them to bite 
the olive. For of Delos the poet says, 

* ■. " # . . * 

Thee, erer honour'd isle, what vessel dares 
Sail by regardless ? 'twere in vain to plead 
Strong driving g<ales, or, Stronger still than they, 
S>vtft.wing'd necessity : their swelling sails 
Here mariners must furl ^ nor hence depart. 
Till round thy ak^ Itnici^ with many a blo^f 
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The ftiave tbty tread» aihd» backward bent tMr amt. 
The ncred dive bite* Hjftnn to Delos^ v. 433. 



The former out of this ceremony phunly alludes to 
siDgiiig and dancmg round the altar* The latter part 
jeeqas to apcoffd with what is said of Baal, 1 Kings xviii * 
M-^28. where we read of the priests of Baal who leaped 
upon the altar they had made, which the Septuagint 
render ran round; and they cried alaudj and cut them- 
selves after their manner with knives and lances y iiU the 
Uood gushed out upon them. Their running round the 
altar signified the annual rotation of the earth round the 
sun. Striking with a whip the altar, cutting themsebes 
with knives and li^nces, crying aloud to their deity, 
were symbolical actions, denoting their desire that he 
would shew forth his power upon all nature in general, 
and that saorifice in particular then before 'him. Having 
thus surrounded the altar of Apollo, and by these ac- 
tions declared their belief in bis universal, power, they 
used to beqd their own arms behind them, and so take 
the sacred olive into their mouths; thereby declaring, 
that not from their own arm or power, which was bound, 
but from his ^hose altar they surrounded, and from him 
they expected to obtain that peace, whereof the olive 
was always a symbol; Gen. viii. 11. 

There are some evident allusions to these abominable 
idolatrous practices in the Old Testament; and for 
which the Jews are severely reprimanded by the prophets, 
for following such absurd and wicked ceremonies. Thus 
saith the Lord concerning the prophets that make my 
people ervj that bite with their teeth, and cry 
PEACE, Micab iii. 5. ; and respecting Ashdod, the pro- 
phet says, / wUl take away his blood out of his nunUhy 
^nd his abominations frm\ between his teeth, ^ech, 
ix. 7. . 
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No. 890.~:8:viu. 38. TAt^fire 0/ the Lord^^.] Bp, 
Patrick apprehends that God testified his applrobation 
of AbePs sacrifice by a stfeam of light, ot a flame frpm 
the sbekktafa which burpt it up. In thito{Hiiioii many 
ancient writers concur; remarkiag that footsteps of i^ 
may iie niet with- in many other cases^ Sae Gen. x¥« 
17. Levit ix« 04, Judges vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 36v 
2 Chron. vii. 13. Psalm xx. 3. marg^ reading. Some 
-rdics of it are 'to be found among the heathen : for 
when the Greeks went on sbip^hoard to the Trey an war, 
-Hdyner repnesents Jupiter promian|f tham good success 
in this manner. {IliwL ii. 354. } Andt thunder sometimes 
-accompanying lightning, Ftrj^i^ makes him establish 
covenants in ^hat manner. After iEneas had called th^ 
sun to witness, Latinus lifts up his eyes and right hand 

to heaven, saying, . • 

.. ' . . 

Audiat hasc genitori qui fcedera (ultniae sanck. 

!i£«. xii.SOO. 

« 

hei the (heavenly) father hear what I jtfjr, xvho esta- 
blishes covenants with thunder. - - 
From some early instances of this kind the heathen 
aeem to have derived their notion, that when a sacrifice, 
took fire spontaneously, it was sl happy omen* Sp Firgil: 

Aq»ice : corripuit tremuliB alttria flaaunif 
Sponte sua, dum ferre mordi^ cinii ipte: l^nnm sit. . . 

Ed, viii. 105. 

See also Georg. iv. 384. 

Pau'sanias says that when Sdeucus, who accompanied 
Alexander in his expedition from Macedonia, was sacrii* 
ficing atPella to Jupiter, the wood advanced of its owifc 
accord towards the image, and was kinaied without fire. 
See also Levit* Ix. 24. 1 Chron. xxi, 2«, 2 Chron. 
vii. 1. ' • 
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Np. S$l.-t99riil. 44. Jlni he said^ g^up^ ^ unif 
^iab, prepare thy chariot^ and get thee dewn, thai the rata 
^tqp thee not] Tbat is^ mgt Bip. Patrick^ E2^ saw 
9ueb abwidaiice of rain oontng as would i^auie flaodfli, 
imd jemier the way impasaable, if Ahab did not make 
])4ste hoioe: aad aocordioglyf in'Avary.tkort qaaoeof 
jtMpe. that. little cloud spread itfdf» and ^th a gnat 
Sickness covered tbo face of the aky* . 

Tbufi the traDilator of an Arabian tala if om an unpttb- 
linbed wanuscrif^y in describing tlie journey of the 
calipb Yatbek, infenns us^ tbat the caliph having tOr 
velled three days, on the fanrtb day the heavens looked 
Wgry> and a tenriblt tempest, ensued ; this tempest, sa^v 
this 5grriter, may be deemed somewhat the more violent^ 
from a siippoaition that Mahomet interfered, which will 
appear the more probable, if the circumstance of its 
obliterating the road through which the camels passed 
be considered. It frequently happens tbat a sudden 
blast will arise in the vast deserts of the East, and sweep 
away in its eddies the last passenger, whose camel there- 
fore in vain is sought by the wanderer tliat follows. 
(ffist of Caliph Vathek^ p. 247.) 

William of Tyce badi recorded one of a ttmite 
n^ur^, that visited Baldvfin in his expedition against 
Damascus. He, against whose will all projects are vain, 
suddenly overspread the sky with darkness, poured 
down such torrents of rain, and so entirely effii^ed the 
roads, that^ scarce any hope of escaping remained. 
These disasters wer^ portended 1^ ft gloominess in the 
aiy*, lowering clouds, irregular wind> increasing thund^, 
ai^d incessant ligbtning.6r<?j/^ J)ei p^ Francos, p. g4a. 

GlIXINGWATSR MS., : 

Nq. 8d2.<-^xi4C- 13. 4^i it was so, when J^lHakiheari 
%ty that he 'Wrapped his face in his manileJ\ The Jew 
accounted it a token of reverence to have their feet bare 
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In piiMic wc¥$bip, and to hmve tbeir heads covered; 
This was accordingly the practice nof of the priests 
eUly, but of the people a!so; and the latter practice 
yeiBains so to this day. Thus on the dirine appearance 
to Moses in the bush, it is said, 'ke hid hi& face y for he 
was afraid to look ttpon Godj Exod. iii. 6. ; and on the 
extkmordfhary inanifestatibn of the divine presence (o 
Elijah, he wrapped his face in hk mantle. On the same 
account perhaps the angels were represented in Tision 
to Isaiah as covering tb^ feces with their wings in the 
pv^saice of Jehovah. Isaiah vi. £« ' 

The ancient Romans performed their sacred rites with 
It oblong on their heads. < Tbiis Virgil: . 

. Spet est paicjt, ^t. Turn numina saQcta precamur 
Palladis armisonae, quae prima accepit ovances : 
£t capita ante aras Phrygio velamur amictu. J£n, iii, 543. 

Our way we b«ad 
To Palla$« and the sacred hill atcend : 
There prostrate to the fierce virago pray. 
Whose temple was the land- mark of our way. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle veil*d his head. 

The Grecians on the contrary performed their sacred 
tites bare beaded. St. Paul therefore writing to the 
Corinthians, who were Greeks, says, every mm praying 
or ^prophesying with his head cwered dishonaureth his 
head. 1 Cor. xi. 4. . 

No. 89S. — ^xix. 18. AU the knees that have not bowed 
to Baal, and every mouth that hath not kissed Aim.] 
Bowing the knee wiEis an act of worship, and so^fras 
kissing tlie idol. This was done two ways : either by^ 
applying their mouth immediately to the image, or 
kissing tbeir hand before the image, and then stretching 
it out, and as it were, throwiifg the kiss to it. SaU 
mimussBkjSf that si:(ch kisses were called labrata oscular 
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and from hence came the phiaaes iMuhi jacertj and 
bada jactarty and manu venerariy and mami salutare, 
Plinjf also says, in aiarando dextram ad 0sculum reft^ 
rimusj totum corpus circumagimus. \Vhen we worship, 
we kiss our hand^ 4nd tarn aboat our whole body* 

No. S94.-^xx. 12. As he was drinking y he and the 
kings-y in the pavilions,'] The pavilions here spoken of 
were nothing more than mere booths or common tents, 
notwithstanding Benhadad and the kings were drinking 
in them. That great and even royal persons occasion- 
ally refreshed or indulged themselves in this manner, 
is clear from the following paragraph in Dr. Chandler^ 
Travels in the Lesser Asiay p. 149. " While we were 
-employed on the theatre of Miletus, the aga of Suki, 
son-inJaw by marriage to Elez Oglu, crossed the plain 
towards us, attended by a considerable train of do- 
mestics and pflScersj their vests and turbans of various 
and lively colours, mounted on long-tailed horses, with 
showy trappingis, and glittering furniture. He re- 
turned, after hawking, to Miletus; and we went to 
visit him, with a present of co6Fee and sugar; but 
were told that two favourite birds had flown away, and. 
that he was vexed and tired. A couch was prepared 
for him beneath a ^hed made against a cottage, and 
covered with green boughs to keep off the sun. He 
entered as we were standing by, and fell down on it to 
sjieep, without taking any notice of us.** 

HarM£R; vol. iii. p, 50. 

No. 895. — xxi. 8. SeaLI Seals are of very ancient 
invention. Thus Judah left his seal with Tamar as a 
pledge. The ancient Hebrews wore their seals or sig* 
pets in rings on their fingers, or in bracelets on their 
arms. Sealing rings, called annuK signatorii, sigil- 
lares, and chirographi, are said by profene authors t4> 
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)iay^ b^en inveiQted by the laeedaemoniaQS, irbo not 
content to shut their chests, armouries^ &c. with keys^ 
added a seal also. Letters and contracts were sealed 
thus : first they were .tied up with thread <h* a stringy, 
then the wax was applied to the knot, and the seal im«- 
pressed upon it. Rings seem to have been used as seals 
in almost every country. Pliny, however, observes 
that .seal$ were scarcely used at the time of the 
Trojian war ; the method of shutting up letters was 
by curious knots, which iovQption was particularly 
honoured, as in the instance of the Gordian knot. We 
are ulso informed by Pliny y that in his time noseab 
were used but in the Roman empire : but at Rome tes- 
taments were null without the testators seal land the 
seals of seven witnesses. \ . 

Wilson's AvchaoL Diet art. Seal* 

•  * 

No. 896. — xxi. 27. And went softly.'] Going softly 
seems to have been one of the many expressions of 
mourning commonly used among the eastern nations. 
That it was in use among the Jews appears from the 
case of Ahab ; and by mistake it has been confounded 
with walking barefoot. It seems to have been a very 
slow, solemi^ manner of walking, well adapted to the 
^tate of mourners labouring under great sorrow and 
dejection of mind. 

*No. 897^ — xxii. 43. The high places, ] Many of 
old worshipped upon hills and on the tops of high moun- 
tains; imagining that they thereby obtained a nearer 
communication with heaven. Strabo says that the Per- 
sians always performed their worship upon hills. Some 
nations, instead of an image, worshipped the hill as 
the deity. In Japan most of their temples are at this 
day upon eminences^ and often upon the ascent of 
high mountains ; commanding fine views, with groves 
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and rivulets of clear water : for they say, that the gods 
are extremely delighted with such high and pleasant 
spots. (Kampfa^s Japani vol. ii. b. 5.) This practice 
in early time was almost Universal ; and every moun- 
tain was esteemed' holy. The people who prosecuted 
this method of worship etijoyed a soothing infatuation, 
which flattered the gloom of superstition. The enri* 
nences to which tfaey retired were lonely and silent ; 
mnd seemed to be happify circumstanced for contem- 
plation and prayer. They who ftequented them were 
raised above the lower world ; and fancied that they 
were brought into the vicinity of the powers of the 
air, and of the deity who resided in the Ingher regions. 
But the chief excellence for which they were fre- 
quented was, that they were looked upon as the pecu* 
liar places where God delivered bis oracles. 

Holw£I.l's Mythohgical Diet. p. 225, 
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No. §98.— 2 KINGS ii. .19. 
And the ground barren. 

' M ARG. Causing ^ to miscarry. If- the latter reading is 
allowed to be more just than the former, we must en- 
tertain a different idea of the situation of Jedcho than 
die textual translation suggests. There are aotually at 
this time cities where animal life of certain kinds {Hues 
and decays .and diQS ; and where that posterity which 
should replace such loss is either not conceived ; or, if 
eonceiTed, is not brought to the birth ; or if brought 
to the birth, is &tal in delivery to both. mother and 
ofispring. An instance of this hind occurs in Don 
UUods VoTt/age to South Americai vd. i. p. 93. He 
says of the climate of Porto Bdlo, that ^^ it destroys 
the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts the thread 
of life." And of Sennaar Mr, Bruce (Trav. vol. iv. 
p. 469.) says, that ^^ no horse, mule, ass, or any beast 
of burthen, will breed or even live at Sennaar, or many 
miles about it. Poultry does not live there ; neither 
dog nor cat, sheep nor bullock, can be preserved a 
season there. They must go all, every half year, to 
the sands. Though every . possible care be taken of 
them, they die in every place where the fat earth is 
about the town, during the first season of the rains.** 
He farther mentions, that the situation is equally up« 
favourable to most trees. 

No. 899.— iii. 15. But bring me mow a minstrel.^ 
The music of great men in civil life ha» been 8ome« 
times directed to persons of a sacred character, as an 
expression of respect, in the East : perhaps the playing 
of the minstrel before Elisha is to be understood, in 
part at least, in^ne same manner. . When Dr. Chandler 
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was at Athens, the archbishop of that city was upon ill 
terms with the waiwode: and the Greeks in general 
<>iding with the waiwode, the archbislKip was obliged to 
withdraw for a time. But some time after, when 
Chandler and his fellow travellers were at Corinth, thejr 
were informed, that the arcbbidiop wis retamed* to 
Athens; that the waiwode bad received him kindly^ 
and ordered his musicians to attend bim at his psdace ; 
and that a complete revx>lution bad happ^ied in his 
favour. Travels' in Greece, p. 244. 

Harmer^ vol. iii. p. 302. 

No. 900. — iii. 27. Then he took his eldest son that 
should have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a^ 
bumt^ffering upon the walL] In great distress several 
persons, like the king of Moab, have offered their own 
children upon their altars. Eusebius (Prapar. Evang. 
Ii1>. 5.) and Lactantius (Dio. Instit. Cap. Zl.) men* 
tion several nations who used these sacrifices. Casar 
(De Bello Gallico, lib. 6.) says of the Gauls, that wbea 
they were afflicted with grievous diseases, or in time of 
war, or great danger, they either offered men for sacri<* 
fices, or vowed they would- offer them. F^or they ima- 
gined God would not be appeased, unless the life of a 
man were rendered for the life of a man. See Oriental 
Customs, No. 128. 

No. 901. — iv. 1. The creditor is come to take unto 
him my two sons to be his bondsmen.} This was a case 
in which 'the Hebrews had such power over their chil- 
dren, that they might sell them to pay what they owed ; 
and the creditor might force them to it. Huet thinks 
that from the Je^vs this custom was propagated to the 
Athenians, and from them to the Romans. 



No, 902. — iv. 23. It is neither new moon wrr sab- 
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hf^h.] Peter Delia FaUe assures us /Travels, into Ara^ 
bia Deserta^ p. 258.) that it is now customary in that 
country to begin their journeys at the new moon. When 
the Shunamite proposed going to Elisha, her husband 
dissuaded her by observing that it was neither new- 
moon nor sabbath. Harm£R, toI. ii. p. 514. 

No. 903. — iv. 39. And one went out into the field to 
gather herbs.} To account for this circumstance^ why 
the herbs were gathered in the field and not in the gar- 
den, it may be observed from Russell, that at Aleppo, 
besides the herbs and vegetables produced by regularly 
cultivated gardens, the fields afford bugloss, mallow, 
and asparagus, which they use as pot-herbs, with some 
others which are used in salads. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 332. 

No. 904.— V. 6. That thou mayest recover him of 
his leprosy,} Schultens (in his MS. orig. Heb.) observes 
that ^' the right understanding of this passage depends 
on the custom of expelling lepers^ and other infectious; 
persons, ftom camps or cities, and reproachfully driv- 
ing them into solitary places; and that when these 
persons were cleansed and readmitted into cities or 
camps, they were said to be recoUecti, gathered again 
firom their leprosy, and again received into that society" 
from which they had been out off." ' 

No. 905. — ^v. 7. And it came to pass when the king^ 
if Israel had read the letter — ] It was an ancient cus-- 
tom for the kings of Egypt to read all the letters of 
state themselves. IXiodorus Sic. p. 44. 

No. 906. — V. 17. And Naaman said, shall there not 
then, I pray thee, be given to thy setvant two mules 
burthen of earthf] When the Israelites were in the' 
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wilderness, and water was so scarce that a miracle was 
necessary to procure a sufficiency for their sustenance, 
it must have been almost impossible to have obtained 
such a quantity as their numerous ablutions required. 
In similar circumstances of difficulty contrivances have 
been adopted^ whereby it has been obviated. " If 
they (the Arab Algerines) cannot come by any water, 
then they must wipe themselves as clean as they can, 
till water may conveniently be h^td ; or else it suffices 
to take abdes upon a stone, which I call an imaginary 
abdes; i. e. to smooth their, hands over a stone twaor 
three times, and rub them one with the other, as^ if 
they were washing with water. Thd like abdes suf- 
ficeth when any are sickly, so that water might en- 
danger their life : and after they have so wipec^, it is 
gaise, i. e. lawful to esteem themselves clean." Pitts's 
Account^ p. 44. 

In a Mahometan treatise of prayer, published by 
De la MotrayCj (vol. i. p. 360.) it is said, "in case 
water is not to be bad, that defect may be supplied 
with earth, a stone, or any other product of the earth ; 
and this is called tayamum, and is performed by clean-^ 
ing the insides of the hands upon the same, rubbing 
therewith the face once ; and then again rubbing the 
bands upon the earth, stone, or whatever it be, stroking 
the right arm to the elbow with the left hand ; and so 
the left with the right." 

With respect to Naaman the prevailing opinion has 
)>een, that he meant to erect an altar of the earth which 
he requested of Elisha: but it may be proposed to 
consideration, whether he had not a view to purifica- 
tion, agreeably to the instances which occur in the 
foregoing extracts. 

No. 907. — V. 18. And he Uaneth upon mj^ hand.] 
This might be done put of state, or on account of weak- 
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ness. In the additions to the book of Esther (xy. 4.)^ 
mention is made of two young women that waited on 
that queen/ upon one of whom she leanpd, and the 
other held up her train. It was not only the custom 
amongst the Persians and Syrians, but the Israelites^ 
also. 2 Kings vii. 2, 17. PATRi^^jin /oc. ^ 

No. .908..— vii. 12. And the king arose in the nighty 
and said unto his servants, I will now shew you what the 
Syrians have done to m: they knew (hqt we are htmgry^ 
therefore are they gone out of the camp to hide thernselves 
in the field, saying, when they come out of the city, we 
shall catch them alive, and get into the city. J In the his* 
tory of the revolt of Ali Bey, (p. 99.) we have an ac- 
count of a transaction very similar to the stratagem 
supposed to have been practised by the Syrians. Th^ 
pasha of Sham (Damascus) having marched near to 
the sea of Tiberias, found Sheik Daher encamped 
there : but the sheik deferring the engagement till the 
next morning, during the night divided his army into 
three parts, and left the camp with great fires, all 
sorts of provisions, ^Skd a large quantity of spirituous 
liquors, giving strict orders not to hinder the enemy 
from taking possession of the camp, but to come down 
and attack them just before dawn of day. ** In the middle 
of the night, the pasha of Sham thought to surprise Sheik 
Daber, and marched in silence to the camp, which, to 
his great astonishment, he found entirely abandoned, 
and tjiought the sheik had fled with so much precipi- 
tation, that he could not carry off the baggage and 
stores. The pasha thought proper to stop in the camp 
to refresh his soldiers. They soon fell to plunder, and 
drank so freely of the liquors, that, overcome with the 
fatigue of the day's march, and the fumes pf the 
spirits, they were not long ere they were in a sound 
sleep. At that time Sheik Sleby and Sheik Crime, who 

VOL* ir, 24 
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were watching the enemy, came silently to the camp; 
and Sheik Daher, having repassed the sea of Tiberias, 
meeting them, they all rushed into the camp, and fell 
on the confused and sleeping enemy, eight thousand of 
whom they slew on the spot ; and the pasha, with the 
remainder of his troops, fled with much difficulty to 
Sham, leaving all their baggage behind." 

Harmer, vol. iv» p. 244. 

No. 909.— ix. 13. Then they hasted, and took every 
man his garment, and put it under him on the top of the 
stairs, and blew with trumpets, saying, Jehu is king.] 
" When I read,*' says Mr. King, (Archaol vol. vi. 
p. 293.) " that on Jehu's being anointed king over 
Israel at Ramoth-gtlead , tl^e captains of the host, who 
were then sitting in council, as soon as they heard 
thereof, took every man his garment, and put it under 
him on the top of the stairs, and blew with trumpets, 
proclaiming, Jehu is king; and when I consider the 
account given by Herodotus of the ancient Ecbatana, 
which was at no great distance from Syria, and in a 
country much connected with it ; and reflect also upon 
the appearance of the top of the stair-cases, both at 
Launceston and Connisborough, (which were narrow 
and steep,) I am very apt to conclude, that at either of 
the two latter places is still to be beheld nearly the 
6ame kind of' scenery, as to building, which was exhi- 
bited to the world on the remarkable occasion of inau- 
gurating Jehu at Ramoth-gilead.'' 

No. 910. — X. 15. Jnd he gave him his hand.'] In 
token of acknowledging a newly elected prince it was 
not uncommon, or inconsistent with the reverence due 
to his character, td take him by the hand. l/HerbeM 
(p. 204.) in explaining an eastern term, which he tells 
us signifies the election or iuauguratioo of a khalif, in- 
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ferois -ui, thkt this ceremony consisted in l^tretching 
forth a person's hand, and taking that of him that they 
acknovrledged for khalif. This was a sort of performing 
homage, and swearkig fealty to him. Harmer^ vol. iii* 

p. 330. • ; • • < 

• This was also sometimes done as a token of friend- 
ship and fidelity. Gal. ii. 9. With this view it was also 
practised by the Romans, as appears froni Vitgil: 

Ipse pater dextram Anchises, baud multa mbratui, 
Dat juveni; atque animum prssenti pignore firmat. 

JEn. lit. 610» 

" My father Anchises frankly giVes the youth his right 
hand, and fortifies his mind by that kindly pledge.'' 
See Oriental Customs. No. 195. 

No. 911. — xi. 12. And they clapped their hands. 1 
This practice was not only an expression of joy, as ija 
the present instance, but was also the ordinary method 
in the East of calling the attendants in waiting. Thus 
in the history of the Caliph Vathek (p. 127.) we are 
told, that Nourouishar clapped her hands, and imme« 
diately came together Gulcheurouz and her women. 
See also Psalm xlvii. 1. xcviii. 8. 

No. 912. — xi. 14. And when she looked ^ behold^ thfi 
king stood by a pillar ^ as the manner was.'] From 
various testimonies it appears, that a seat erected 
near a pillar or column was particularly honourable and 
distinguishing. Homer furnishes an instance of this 
kind. Speaking of Ulysses, he says, 

The monarch bj^ a column high enthroned 
Hu eye \vithdrew« and fix*d it on the ground. 

Od^ss. xxiii. 93. Pof£. 

The same custom is also twice mentioned in Odyss* 
b. viii« See also 2 Kings xxiii. 3, 

M 2 
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No. 913,~xix. 7. Behold^ I will send a hUat flipM^ 
hini,'] The destruction of Sennacherib and his army 
appears to have been effected by thatpesti]eiitial wind 
called the sitnooni. Mr. Bruce thoa speaks of it : '* We 
had no sooner got into the plains than we felt great 
symptoms of the simoom ; and about a quarter before 
twelve our prisoner first, and th^i Idris, called out. 
The simoom! the simoom! My curiosity would not 
suffer me to fall down without looking behind me; 
about due south, a little to the east, I saw the coloured 
haze as before. It seemed now to be rather less com- 
pressed, and to have with it a shade of blue : the edges 
of it were not defined as those of the former, but like 
a very thin smoke, with about a yard in the middle 
tinged with those colours. We all fell upon our faces^ 
and the simoom passed with a gentle ruffling wind. It 
continued to blow in this manner till near three o^clock, 
so we were all taken ill that night, and scarcely strength 
was left us to load the camels, and arrange the bagw 
gage.'* Travels^ vol. iv. p. 581. In another place Mr. 
Byiice describes it as producing a desperate kind of in-^ 
difference about life — that it brought upon him a degree- 
of cowardice and languor, which he struggled with- in 
vain ; and that it completely exhausted his strength. 
From the accounts of various travellers it appears to 
have been almost instantaneously fatal and putrefying. 
It was consequently a fit agent to be employed in de- 
solating the army of Sennacherib. 

No. 914. — XX. 11. The dial of Ahaz."] At the be- 
ginning of the world it is certain there was no distinc- 
tion of time, but by the light and darkness, and the 
whole day was included in the general terms of the even- 
ing and morning. The Chaldaeans, many ages after the 
flood , were the first who divided the day into hours^; 
they being the first wlio applied themselv^ with any 
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soccesss to astrology. Sun-dials are of ancient use: 
but as they were of no service in cloudy weather and 
in the night, there was another invention of measurii^ 
the parts of time by water ; but that not proving suffi- 
ciently exact, they laid it aside for another by sand. 
The use of dials was earlier among the Greeks than the 
Romans. It was above three hundred years after the 
kiulding of Home before they knew any thing of them : 
but yet they had divided the day and night into twenty* 
foctr hours : though they did not count the hours mi« 
mericaUy, but from midnight to midnight, distuiguisbw 
k)g them by particular names, as by the cock-crowing, 
the dawn, the mid-day, &c. The first suu'-dial we read 
of among the Romans, which divided the day into 
hours, is mentioned by Pliny y (NaL Hist, lib. i. cap* 
20. } as fixed upon the temple of Quiriiius by L. Pa* 
pyrius the censor, about the twelfth year of the wars 
with Pyrrhus. Scipio Nasica some years after mea^. 
sured the day and night into hours from the dropping 
of water. 

No. 915. — XX. 13. And ffezekiah hearkened unto 
(hem J and shewed them all the home of his precious 
tTtiitgSy the silvery and the gold, and the spices, and the 
precious ointment, ami all the house of his armour.] 
Fertomannus, in his voyage to the East, describing 
the treasure of the king of Calicut, says, that it is 
esteemed so immense that it cannot be contained in two 
remarkably large cellars or warehouses. It consists of 
precious stones, plates of gold, and as much coined 
gold as may suffice to lade a hundred mules. They say 
that it was collected together by twelve kings who were 
before him, and that in his treasury is a coffer three 
spans long and two broad, full of precious stones of 
incalculable value. This custom for the eastern princes 
to amass enormous lo^ds of treasure, merely for show 
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and ostentation, appears to hare been practised by iho 
kings of Judea. One instance of it at least is found 
10 the case of Heze]^iah, in the passive now rcf^^rred to, 

No. 916. — ^xxi. Ih Manasseh ting of Juddh haih 
done these <^minaiions^ and hath done wichedbf aboroe 
all that the Ameriies did.] Bodin informs us from 
Maimonides, that it was customary among the Amorites 
to draw their qew-bom children through a fiame ; be- 
lieving that by this means they would escape many car 
lamities ; and that Maimonides himself had been an 
eye-witness of this superstition iq some of the nurses 
^^ Egypt. 

No. 9n.'^xxiii. 7. The women wove hangings for 
the grave.] In the history of Schemselouhar and the 
Prince of Persia (Arabian Nights* Entertainment J ^ 
when the former was told that the caliph was coming to 
Tisit her, she ordered the paintings on sUk^^ which were 
in the garden, to be taken down. In the same mannes 
are paintings or hangings said to be used in the passagiei 
referred to. 

The authority given for this custom must be allowed 
to be sufficient to vouch for the existence of the prac* 
tice in question, to whatever animadversions the work 
itself may be liable in any other point of view. 
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No. 918.— ICHRONICLES ii. 3i. 

Jtnd Sheshan gave his daughter to Jarha his servant 

to wife. 

When the people of the East have no sons, they 
frequently marry their daughters to their slaves, aad 
that even when they have much property to bestow 
upon them. Hassan had been the slave of Kamel bid 
predecessor. But Kamel, *^ according to the custom of 
the country, gave him one of his daughters in marriage^ 
and left him at his death one part of the great riches ho 
had amassed together in the course of a long and pros* 
perous life." Mailkt^ Lett. xi. p. 118. 

HAitMER, vol. ii. p. 370« 

No. 919. — xii. 40. And on oxen.] Dandini seemd 
to have been surprised to see oxen employed to carry 
burthens upon their backs, like camels, mules, and 
ass^s, when he was making his observations on the cus* 
toms of tbe East at Tripoly in Syria; contrary to the 
oW saying, 

Optat ephippia bos piger, optat arare cabailus. 

It appears, however, to have been a very ancient prac- 
tice. Harm£R, vol. ii. p. 465. 

No. 920, — xvi. S.6. And all the people said Amen.] 
This practice is of very great antiquity, and was in 
general use with the Jews in early times. (Vitringa de 
Synag, Vet. part iL lib. 3. cap. 18.) It was also retained 
\>y them after the captivity. Neh. viii. 6. The Jewish 
jdpctors give three rules for pronouncing the word. 
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1 • That it be not pronounoed too hastily and swiftly^ 
but with a grave and distinct voice. ?. That it be not 
louder than the tone oi him that blessed. 3, It was to 
be expressed in faith, with a certain persuasion that 
God would bless them and hear their pirayer, 

No. 921. — xxii. 8. Thau shalt not buM a house unh 
p^y name J because thou hast shed much blood upon the 
earth.] The custom which prohibits persons polluted 
with blood to perform any offices of divine worship 
before th^y wefe purified, is so ancient and universal^ 
^at it may almpst be esteemed a precept of natural 
religion, tending to inspire an uncommon dread and 
horror of bloodshed. In the case of David it amounted 
to a disqualification, as it respected the building of the 
temple. And with r^ard to some of the Israelites, it 
was the cause of the rejection of their prayers. Isaiah 
i. 15. The Greeks were influenced by the same princi« 
pie. Euripides represents Iphigenia as c^rguing that it 
was impossible for human sacrifices to be acceptable to 
the gods, since they do not permit any defiled with 
blood, or even polluted with the touch of a dead body, 
(o come near their altars. (Iphig. in Taur. v. 380.) 
Homer makes Hector say. 

Ill fits \t me^ with human gore di^tain'd. 
To the pure skies these horrid hands to raisC), 
Or offer heav'n's great sire polluted praise. 

Pope. //. vi. 335,, 

Virgil also makes £neas say, 

Me bello i tanto digressum et c^de recea^i 

Attrectare nefas, donee me flaming vivo 

Abluero.— — . JEn, ii. 717. 

No. 922. — ^xxvi. 27. Out of the spoils won in battle 
Sid the^ dedicate to maintain the house of the Lord,^ 
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According to the law of Moses the booty was to be 
divided equally, between those who were in the battle, 
and those who were in the camp, whatevec disparity 
there might be in the number of each party. The law 
farther requires, that out of that part of the spoils which 
was assigned to the fighting men the Lord^s share should 
be separated : and for every five hundred men, oxen, 
sheep, &c. they were to take one for the high priest, as 
being the Lord's first-fruits, and out of the other moiety 
belonging to the children of Istael they -v^ere. to givH 
for every fifty men, oxen, sheep, &c. one to the in- 
vites. Amongst the Greeks and Romans the plunder 
was brought tc^^ther into one common stock, atid 
divided s^rwards amongst the officers and soldiers, 
paying some respect to their rank in the distribution. 
Sometimes the soldiers made a reserve of the chief {lart 
of the booty, to present by way of compliment to 
their respective generals. The gods were always re- 
tnembered. And the priests had sufficient influence to 
procure them an handsome offering, and other accept- 
able presents. See Homer j II. vii. 81. Eurif. Here. 
Fur. 476. Virgil Mn. iii. 286. et vii. 183. 

Wilson's ArchaoL Diet. art. Booty. 
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No. 923.-2 CHRONICLES vi. 1. 

Then said Solomoriy the Lord hath sard, thai he wouli 

dwell inHhe thick darkness. 

This notion of God's dwelliDg in darkness prevailed 
amongst the heatbensi nrho are supposed to have learned 
it hence. Justm Martyr observes, that Orpheus and 
another ancient writer called God liay%fiu<fknff altogether 
hidden. And the Lacedsemoniansi who pretend to be 
allied to the Jews, had a temple dedicated to Z^vc 
Sxo7£<yo;, Jupiter the dark, Patjuck, in loc. . 

No. 924.-^vi. 34.. If thy people go out to war against 
their enenties.] The most usual time of going forth to 
^rar was at the return of spring. In the beginning of 
spring, says Josephus (AnL 1. vii. c. 7.) David sent 
forth his commander in chief Joab, to make war with 
the Ammt^nites. At another place he says of Adad, 
that as soon as spring was begun he levied and led forth 
his army against the Hebrews. fAnt. 1. viii. c. 8.) 
Antiochus, in the same manner made ready to invade 
Judea at the first appearance of spring. Vespasian 
likewise, earnest to put an end to the war in Judea, 
marches with his whole army to Antipatiis at the con^- 
mencement of spring. Holofornes also receives his 
orders; to lead forth the army of the king of Assyria on 
the two and twentieth day of the first month, that is, a 
few days after Easter* Judith ii. 1 . 

HuRDis's Diss. p. 3Q. 

No. 925. — ix. 24« And they brought every man his 
present, vessels of silver , and vessels of gold, and raiment*] 
Thevenot tells us, (parti, p, 253.) it was a custoiQ in 
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Egypt in his time, for the consuls of the European 
nations tp send the basba a present of so many vests^ 
pmd so many besides to some officers, bofh when a ww 
basha came, and a new consul entered his office, as 
were ratted at above a thousand piastres. Doth ppt this 
last account remind us of the pr^s^nts that were made 
to Solomon by the neighbouring pdnces at set times^ 
part of which, y^e are expressly told, consisted of 
raiment? }lARM£ft, vol. ii. p. 89t 

No. 926.^ — ^xvi. 14. And thet/made a very great burning 
for him.'] The Greeks and Romans burnt dead bodies, 
throwing frankincense, myrrh, cai^sia, and other fra- 
grant things into the fire: and these were used in such 
Wast quantities, thsX Pliny represents it as a piece of 
profaneness to bestow such heaps of frankincense upon 
a dead body, when they offered it to their gods by 
cruml^s. ("Nat. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 18.) The Israelites 
had no such custom; but from the ancient Egyptians 
perhaps adopted the practice, not of burning bodies, 
but of burning many spices at their funerals, 2 Chron, 
xxi. 19. Jer xxxiv. 5. JSTt/wcAi here says,(that they burnt 
the bed on which they lay, and other household stuff, 
that none might have the honour to use them when they 
were gone. Patrick, mfoc 

No. 927. — XXV. 12. jind cast them dtmn/nmi the 
top of the rock.] This mode of punishment was prac* 
tised by the Greeks and Romans, as well as the Jews. 
In Greece, according to the Delphian law, such as were 
guilty of sacrilege were led to a rock^ and cast, down 
headlong. JEHan. Var. Hist. lib. xi. c. 5. The Romans 
also inflicted it on various malefactors, by casting them, 
down from the Tarpeian rock. Lvty^ Hist. 1. vi. c. 26. 
Mr. Pitts in his account of the Mahometans (p. 10.) 
jnforms us, that in Turkey, at a place calied Coostan* 
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tine, a town situated 'at the top of a g^eat rock, the 
usual way of executing great CFiminalg is by pushing 
them off the cliff. 

No. 928. — xxviii. 23. For he sacrificed unto the gods 
of Damascus J which smote Am.] However stupid it 
was to imagine that they had any power over him, who 
could not defend themselves from Tiglath-Pileser, yet 
being of opinion that they were gods, he endeavoured 
by sacrifices to appease them, that they might do him 
iio further hurt. Thus the ancient Romans by sacrifices 
intreated the gods of their enemies to come over to them, 
and to be their friends. See JacksorCs Original of 
Unbeiief, cap. 17. 

No. 929. — XXXV. 25. And Jeremiah lamented for 
Josiah^ and all the singing, men and the singing women 
speak of Josiah in their lamentations to this day, and 
made them an ordinance in Israel.] Public characters 
were lamented in anniversary solemnities with mournful 
music, and oftentimes in such a manner as might repre- 
sent the circumstances of their affliction or death, as 
far as they could with propriety. The Persians annually 
mourn for Hou^sain (the grandson of Mohammed,) and 
visit his sepulchre near the ancient Babylon. The 
mourning continues ten days; all pleasures are suspend- 
ed ; they dress as mourners ; and they pronounce dis- 
courses relating to his death to numerous assemblies: 
all this is done in the royal palace in the hearing of the 
prince himself, as well as in other places among the 
common people. Chardin. The mourning for the death 
of Josiah, and the mourning for the daughter of Jeph- 
thah, were probably of this kind. 

Harmer, vol. iii. p. 435. 

No. 930. — xxxvi. 15. Rising up betimes , and sending 
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them.'] The Jews in general rose very early in the 
morning. Hence in their style, to rise early sig^iiiies to 
do a thing sedulpusly, and with a good will : thus it is 
frequently said, that God rose up early to send the 
prophets to his people^ and exhort them to repeatapce. 
^er. vii. 13. xi. 7. xxxv. 14. It is a consequence of 
countiy labour. The Greeks and Romiu^ followed the 
aame custom.: they rose very eariy , and wor^ked till.night.^ 
they bathed, supped, and went to bed in good tiiae. 

Fleury*s Hist, of Israelites, p. 49. 
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No. 931.— EZRA vi. 11. 

And let his house be made a dunghill /or this. 

Thus the Romans pulled down the houses of very 
wicked m^, for their greater disgrace: of this we have 
instances in Sp. Cassius and Ovidius Pollio. See also 
Dan. ii. 5. and iii. 29. 

No. 932. — ^vi. 15. The vumth Jdar.] This was the 
name, after the Babylonish captivity, of the twelfth 
month, nearly answering to our February O.S. and per- 
haps so called from the richness or exuberance of the 
earth in plants and flowers at that season in the warm 
eastern countries. ** As February advances, the fields, 
which were partly green before, now, by the springing 
up of the latter grain, become entirely covered with an 
agreeable verdure: and though the trees continue in 
their leafless state till the end of this month or the begin* 
ning of March, yet the almond, when latest, being in 
blossom "before the middle of February, and quickly 
succeeded by the apricot, peach, &c. gives the gardens 
an agreeable appearance. The spring now becomes 
extremely pleasant." See RusseWs Nat. Hist. o/AleppOy 
p. 13, 30. Hasselquisfs Travels, p. 27. 

■s 

No. 933. — viii. 27. Precious as gold.] Yellow or 
shining brass, marg. Sir J. Chardin, MS. note, has 
mentioned a mixed metal used in the East, and highly 
esteemed there, which might probably be of as ancient 
an origin as the time, of Ezra. He says, ^* I have heard 
some Dutch gentlemen speak of a metal in the island 
of Sumatra and among the Macassars, much more 
esteemed than gold, which royal personages alone 
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might wear. It is a mixture, if I rememher rights of 
gold and steel, or of copper and steel. Calmbac is this 
metal, composed of gold and copper; it in colour 
nearly resembles the pale carnation rose, has a very fine 
grain, and the polish extremely lively. Gold is not of 
so lively and brilliant a colour.'^ 

Hahm^Rj vol. ii. p. 490. 



No. 934. — ^ix. 3. Andphukedoffihe ttair qfrmf head.'} 
In ordinary sorrows they only neglected their hair, and 
let it hang down scattered in a careless manner, the prac- 
tice mentioned in these words was used in bitter lamen- 
tations; and that also amongst the heathens. Thuf^ 
Horner^ speaking of Ulysses and his companions be^- 
wailing the death of Elpenor, says, 

Od^ss. X. 15. . 

They sitting down there howled and plucked off their 
liairs. 
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No. 935.— NEHEMIAH ii. 8. 

And the king granted me according to the good band qf^ 

my God upon me. 

The band is sozfiet;imes taken in an ill sense for 
inflicting panisbmenis. Ruth, i 13. Jer. xv. 17. and 
sometiines in a good sense, for we extend favours to 
men with the ban^t. Thus Drusius explains PlBalm 
Ixxxviii. 5. cui€ffJrom thy band^ that is, &llen from thy 
grace and favour. Pindar (Olymp. 10.) thus uses the 
hand of Gody for his help and aid, Offitruy xttKa^^ kyibe 
hand of God: which the scholiast interprets, hy the 
power and he^ of God. Thus Nehemiah is here to be 
understood. 

m 

No. 936. — V. 5, We bring into bondage o^r sons and 
our daughters to be servants^] As to the paternal power of 
the Hebrews, the law gave them leave to sell their daugh* 
ters, Exod. xxi. 7. but the sale was a sort of marriage, 
as it was with the Rom<ans. Fathers sold their children 
to their creditors, Isaiah 1. 1. and in the time of Nehemiah 
the poor proposed to sell their children for something 
to live upon ; and others bewailed tliemselves that they 
had not wherewith to redeem their children that were 
already in slavery. They had the power of life and 
death over their children, Prov. xix. 18. But they had 
not so much liberty as the Romans, to make use of this 
severe privilege without the knowledge of the magistrate. 
The law of God only permitted the father and mother, 
after they had tried all sorts of correction at home, to 
declare to the elders of the eity that their son was stub* 
born and rebellious; and upon their complaint he was 
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cohdemned to death and stoned. Deut. xxi. 19. Thik 
tnuna law was in force at Athens. 

Fljsury's Hist, of the Israelites, p. 140. 

No.v 937. — V. 11. Also the hundredth part of the 
money ^ and of the corn, the wine, and the oilf that ye exact 
of them.] The hundredth part was an usury at this 
time exacted in those countries, as afterwards among 
the Romans: this was the hundredth part. of what was 
lent every month, so that every year they paid the eighth 
part of the principal. Salmasius however observes, that 
in the eastern countries, there never were any laws to 
determine what interest should be taken for money lent 
for a day, or a week, or a month, or a year, (for there 
were all these sorts of usury,) but every one was left to 
demand what he pleased ; and according to what was 
agreed they paid for what was borrowed. Pafrtck, in loc. 

** Nothing is more destructive to Syria than the 
shameful and excessive usury customary in that Country. 
When the peasants are in want of money to purchase 
grain, cattle, &c. they can find none but by mort- 
^ging the whole or part of their future crop greatly 
under its value. The danger of letting money appear 
closes the hands of all by whom it is possessed ; and if it 
be parted with, it must be from the hope of a rapid and 
exorbitant gain : the most moderate interest is twelve 
, per cent: the usual rate is twenty, and it* frequently 
rises as high even as thirty.'* Volneifs Trai). .vol. ii; 
p. 410. See also Jer. xv. 10. 

No. 938. — V. 15. Even their servants bare rule over 
the people.] By these words it is evident that some 
oppressive practices are referred to. They probably 
relate to the forcible taking away of provisions from the 
people by the servants of former governors. In these 
countries this was no uncommon thing : many instanced of 

VOL. lU N 
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jt might e^ily be produced: the one which follows may 
however suffice. After the jealousy of the poor oppress? 
ed Greeks lest they should be pillaged, or more heavily 
loaded with demands by the Turks, had prevented their 
yoluntarily supplying the Baron Du Tott for his iponeyi 
Ali Ag^ undertook the business, |uid upon the Molda? 
vian's pretending not to understand the Turkish lan- 
guage, he knocked him down with his fist, and kept 
kicking him while he was rising; which brought him to 
pomplain in good Turkish of his beating him so, wbeq 
he knew very well they were poor people, who were 
pften in want of necessaries, and whose princes scarcely 
left them the air they breathed. ^' Pshaw! thou art 
jolfiing, friend," was the reply of Ali Aga, *^ thou art in 
want of nothing, except of being basted a little oit&oeu 
But all in good time. Proceed we to business. I must 
instantly have two sheep, a dozen of fowls, a dozen (£ 
pigeons, fifty pounds of bread, four oques (a Turkish 
weight of about forty-two ounces) of butter, with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, lemons, wine, salad, and 
good oil oT olives, all in great plenty." With tears the 
Moldavian replied, I have already told you that we are 
j^oor creatures, without so much as bread to eat; where 
must we get cinnamon ? The whip was taken from under 
his habit, and the Moldavian beaten till he could bear 
it no longer, but was forced to fly, finding Ali Aga 
inexorable, and that these provisions must be product . 
A quarter of an hour was not expired, within Which time 
Ali Aga required these things, before they were all 
brought (Memoirs J vol. i. part 2. p. 10.) 

No. 939. — ^x. 34. The wood-oJiritigJ] Concerning 
<;his offering Maimonides says, " what is the wood- offer- 
ing ? there was a time fixed for familiei^ to go out into 
the forests, and bring in wood of disposition (to be laid 
in order upon the altar:) and the day when it came to 
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the tarn of a family to bring the wood, they offered up 
ft free-mil burnt-offering, which they called a wood^ 
offering^ and it was to them a good day (or festival) ; 
and they were.forbidden to mourn, fast, or do any work 
vn it." Jos^phus speaks of a feast called SuAo^^pM^ 
when it was customary for all to bring wood to the altaif 
to keep the sacred fire, that it alight not go out« IH 
BeUoJud. Lii. c^ 17. | 6. 

No. 940. — ^xii* 24« And tht chief of the LeoUes; 
JHashabiah, Shtrebiah^ and Jeslma the s^n ofK^^dniiA, 
with their brethren omr againet them, to praise and give 
thanks according to the commandment of David the man 
of Gody ward over againsi ward."] *' Though we ar« 
rather at a loss for information respecting the usual 
manner and ceremony of chanting the Hebrew poems; 
and though the subject of this (the Jews) sacred music 
in general is involved in doubt and obscurity, thus fistr 
at least is evident from many examples, that the sacred 
hymns were alternately sung by opposite choirs; and 
that the one choir usually performed the hymn itself^ 
while the other sung a particular distich, which was 
regularly initerposed at stated intervals, either of the 
nature of the proasm or epode of the Greek?. Exod. 
%y. 20, 21. E^ra iii. 11. 1 Sam. xviiL 7. and many of 
the Psalms." 

JLowth's Liea. on ffeb. Poehy^ vol. iL p. 25. 
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No. 941.— ESTHER i. 4. 

tVhen he shewed the riches of his glorious kingdom and 
the honour of his excellent majesty many days, even a 
hundred and fourscore days. 

Some persons apprehend that he was thus long in 
making preparation for this splendid entertainment, 
which did not last many days. But this custom is still 
continued of keeping an annual festival an hundred and 
eighty days, according to Dr. Fryer (lett. v. p. 348.) 
who lived lately in this country, and gives an account 
of it in his travek. And CheuSy a Chinese emperor, 
used frequently to make a feast which lasted one hun- 
dred and twenty days. 

No. 942. — ^i. 11. To bring Vashti the queen before 
the king.] The Persians on festival 'occasions used to 
produce their women in public. To this purpose Hero^ 
dotus relates a story of seven Persians being sent to 
Amyntas a Grecian prince, who received them hospita- 
bly, and gave them a splendid entertainment. When, 
after the entertainment, they began to drink, one of the 
Persians thus addressed Amyntas: ** Prince of Mace- 
d(H^a, it is a custom with us Persians, whenever we 
have a public entertainment, to introduce our concu- 
bines and young wives." On this principle Ahasuerus 
gave command to bring his queen Vashti into the public 
assembly. 

No. 943. — ii. 11. jind Mordecai walked eoery day 
before the court of the women^s house, to know how Esther 
did, and what should become of her.] The harams in the 
East were guarded with extreme vigilance. Chardin 
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' (TravelSy p. 332.) informs us, that it is a crime for any 
person whatever to be enquiring what passes within 
those walls,; that it is very difficult to be informed of the 
transactions in those habitations; and thilt a man may 
walk a hundred days, one after another, by the house 
where the women are, and yet know no more what 
is done therein than at the farther end of Tartary. 
This sufficiently explains the reason of Mordecai's con- 
duct. 

No. 944. — ii. 19. The king'* s gate, '\ " The public 
place for doing business among the Greeks and Romany 
was the market place or exchange, because they were 
all merchants. In our ancestors' time the vassals of each 
lord met in the court of his castle, and hence comes the 
expression, tlie courts of princes. As princes live more 
retired in the East, af&irs are transacted at the gate of 
their seraglio; and this custom of making one's court at 
the palace gate has been practised ever since the times 
of the ancient kings of Persia." 

Fleury's Hist, of the Israelites^ p. 147. 

r 

No* 94-5. — iii. 7. In the first months (that is, the moi}th 
Nisan) in the twelfth year of king Ahasuerus, they cast 
pur, that iSf th^ lot, before Haman^from day to day, and, 
from month to month, to the twelfth month, that is, the 
month Adar,"] It was customary in the East, by casting 
lots into an urn, to enquire what days would be fortunate^ 
and what not, to undertake any business in. According 
to this superstitious practice, Haman endeavoused to find 
out what time in the year was most favourable to thft 
Jews, and what most unlucky. First he enquired what 
month was most unfortunate, and found the month Adar, 
which was the last naonth in the year, answerable to 
our February. There was no festival during this month. 
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nor was it jntnctified by any peculiar rites. Then ho ' 
enquired the day, and found the thirteenth day was not 
Auspicious to them, ver. 1 3. Some think there were as 
many lots ad there were days in the jrear, and for every 
day he drew a lot; but found none to his mind, till he 
came to the last month of all, and to the middfe of it. 
Now this whole business was governed by providence, 
by which these lots were directed, and not by the Persian 
gods, to fall in the last month of the year; whereby 
almost a whole year intervened between the design and 
its execution, and gave time for Mordecai to acquaint 
Esther with it, and for her to intercede with the king 
for the revoking or suspending bis decree, and dtsap^ 
pointing the conspiracy. Patrick, in i^r. 

No. 946. — iii. 10. ^nd the king tofds his ringfnrm 
his handy and gave ii unto Haman,'] Thb he did both as 
a token of ai&ctionsmd honour. With the Persians, for a 
king to give a ring to any one was a token and bond^of 
the greatest love and friendship imaginable. (Alex, at 
Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. i. c. 26.) It may be ibis was given 
to Ham^n to seal with it the letters that were or should 
be written, giving orders for the destruction o£ the 
Jews. 

Among the Romans in aftertimes, when any one was 
put into the equestrian order, a ring was given to him, 
for originally none but knights were allowed to wter 
them. ' It was sometimes used in appointing a successor 
in the kingdom: as when Alexander was dying, he^ took: 
bis ring from off his finger, and gave it to Perdiccai^ 
by which it was understood that be was to succeed him» 
See i Mace. vi. 14, 15. 

Sit annulus tuus^ non ut vos aliquody sed tanguam ipse 
tu: non minister fUiena voluptatis^ sed testis ttue. Cic. 
ad. Ct Fratr. 
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Mo.-94li — t. 12. Haman said mareovtr^ Tea^ Esther 
the queen^kV no man come in with the king unto the baru 
fuet that 'she had prepared^ but mysklf; and to-morrow 
am I minted unto her also with the king.] Athenaus 
mentions it, as a peculiar honour, which do Greciati 
ever had before or after, that Artaxerxes vouchsafed to 
invite Timagoras the Cretan to dine even at the table 
where his relations ate, and to send sometimes a part of 
what was served up at his own : which some persons 
looked upon as a diminution of his majesty, and a pros-* 
titution of their national honour. Plutarch, in his lifo 
of Artaxerxes, tells us, that none but the king's mother 
and his real wife were permitted to sit at his table, and 
therefore he mentions it as a condescension in that 
prince, that he sometimes invited his brothers. So that 
this particular favour was a matter which Haman had 
some reason to value himself upon. 

Biblical Researches , vol. ii. p. 199. 

No. 948. — ^vi. 1. The book of records."] That which 
was practised in the court of Ahasuerus in the passage 
now referred to appears to have been customary in the 
Ottoman Porte. '^ It was likewise found in the records 
of the empire, that the last war with Russia had occa- 
sioned the fitting out of a hundred and fifity galliots^ 
intended to penetrate into the sea of Azoph : and the 
particulars mentioned in the account of the expenses 
liot specifying the motives of this armament, it was 
forgotten that the ports of Azoph and Taganrag stood 
for nothing in the present war ; the building of the 
galliots was ordered, and carried on with the greatest 
dispatch." Baron du Tott, vol. ii. p. 15. 

** The king has near his person an officer, who is 
meant to be his historiographer : he is also keeper of 
his seal, and ^s obliged to make a journal of the king*s 
actions, good or bad,^ without comment of his own 
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upon them. This^ when the king diet , flr at kast 
soon after, is delivered to the council, who read it 
over, and erase every thing false in it, whikt they 
l^upply every material &ct that may have been omitted, 
whether purposely or not/' Bruce's Trav* vol. ii. 
p. 596. 

• 

No. 949. — vi. 8. And the horse that the king rideth 
upon, and the crown royal which is set upon his head,] 
Herodotus relates that the kings of Persia bad horses 
peculiar to themselves^ which were brought ^m Ar^ 
menia, and were remarkable for their beauty. If the 
same law prevailed in Persia, as did in Judea, no man 
might ride on the king's horse, any more than sit on his 
throne, or hold his sceptre. The crown royal was not 
to be set on the head of the man, but on the head of 
the horse ; this interpretaticm is allowed by Aben-Ezra, 
by the Targum, and by the Syriac version. No men- 
tion is afterward made of the crown as set upon the 
head of Mordecai ; nor would Haman have dared to 
advise that which could not be granted. But it was 
usual to put the crown royal on the head of a horse 
led in state ; and this we are assured was a custom in 
Persia, as it is with the Ethiopians to this day ; and so 
with the Romans. Horses drawing triumphal chariots 
were crowned. Gill, in loc. 

No. 950. — vi. 12. Having his head covered.] This 
was so natural and significative a method of expressing 
confusion or grief, that it was adopted by other nations 
as well as the Jews. Demosthenes being on a particular 
occasion hissed by the people, went home with his head 
covered, f Plutarch in Demosthene.) More instances 
of this may be found in Liveh/*s Chronology of the 
Persian Monarchy y p. 18, 19. 
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No. 951.*-^TiK 8. AndHaman wa&faQenup&nihe bed 
whereon Esther was.'] They sat^ or raitfaer lay, upon 
bedtf, as they eat. and drank ; and Hainan fell down as 
a supplicant at the feet of Esther, laying bis hand, upon 
her knees, and beseechitig her to take pity lipon him* 
It was the custom among the Greeks and Romans to 
embrace the knees of those whom they petitioned 
to be favourable to them. It was indeed usual in 
their religious worship to touch the knees of their 
gods. Sulpitius Severus apprehends this to liave been 
done by Haman in the present instance. 

^ Patrick, in he. 

No. 952. — ^viii. 1 5. ^nd Mordecai went eutfrom the 
presence of the king in royal apparel of blue and white.'] 
Whitje garments were usually worn by those who set up 
as candidates for any honourable employment in the 
state : and it was done to shew how justly and in- 
nocently they would perform the duties and offices 
committed to their charge. See Horace, b. i. od. 35. 
1. 21. 

No. 953. — ^ix. 26. Wherefore they called these day$ 
Purim.'] This festival was to be kept two days succes* 
siveiy, the fourteenth and fifteenth of the month Adar, 
ver. 21. On both days of the feast the modern Jews 
read over the Megillah, or book of Esther, in their 
synagogues. The copy there read must not be printed, 
but written on vellum in the form of a roll ; and 
the names of the ten sons of Haman are written 
on it in a peculiar manner, being ranged, they 
say, like so many bodies hanged on a gibbet. The 
reader must pronounce all these names in one breath. 
Whenever Haman's name is pronounced, they make a 
terrible noise in the synagogue : some drum with their 
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feet 66 the floor, and the boys have malleCs, with which 
to knock and make a noise. They prepare themaelveg 
for their carnival by a previous fast, which should con* 
tinae three days, in imitation of Esther^s, Elsther iv. 16»' 
but they hare mostly reduced it to one day. 

Jbmkings^s Jewish AtU. toK ii. p. 305. 
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Five htmdrtd she^asses. 

<^ It is lemarkable diat m this patisaigie female asses 
oaly are enumerated ; the flaeon is, because hi them 
great part of their weakh eonskted; the males being 
lew, and not iield in equal estimation. We find that 
the former were chosen for riditig by the natives of 
these parts : and the ass of Balaam is distinguished as a 
female. T-hey were probably led to this choice from 
convenience ; for, where the country was so little fer- 
tile, no other animal could subsist so easily as this : and 
&ere was another superior advantage in the female ; 
that whoever traversed these wilds upon a she-ass, if he 
could but find for it sufficient browse and water, was 
sure to be rewarded with a more pleasing and nutritious 
beverage." Bryant's Observations ^ p. 61. 

No. ^55. — ^i. 3. So that this man was the greatest gf 
all the men in the EdstJ] Job might well be styled tte 
greatest man in the land of Uz, when be was possessed 
of half as many camels as a modern king of Persia* 
^' The king of Persia being in Mazanderan in the year 
1676, the Tartars set upon the camels of the ki|»g in the 
month of February, and took tbroQ thousand of tbem^ 
which was a great loss to him, for he has but seven 
thousand in all, if their number should be complete: 
especially considering that it was winter, when it was 
difficult to procure others in a country which was a 
stranger to commerce, and their importance, these 
beasts carrying all the baggs^e ; for which reason they 
are called the ships of Persia." Ckardin. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 486. 
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No. 956. — ^i. 5. When the days of their/easting were 
gone about.] The feasting continued till they had been 
at each other's hpuse in turn. Something like this is 
practised by the Chinese, who have their co-fraternities^ 
ivhich they call the brotherhood of the month ; this 
consists of thirty, according to the number of days 
therein, adpd in a ciixle tbey go every day to eat at 
one another's houses by turns.' If one man have not 
Gonventence to receive the fraternity in his own house, 
he may provide for it at another; and there are many 
public'houses very well provided for this purpose. 
Semedo^s Hist, of China , part i. c. 13. 

No. 957. — ^i- 20. Jnd ahan}ed his head.] Among the 
Jews and neighbouring nations, it was an usual sign of 
mourning to shave the head. This was the practice of 
Job : and in J(^r« xlii 5. we read of fourscore men who 
were going to lament the desolations of Jerusalem, 
)iaving their beards shaven, and their clothes rent. It 
was also usual among the Persians. (2uint. Curt, de 
Gestis Alexand. 1. x. c. 5. § 17.) Suetonius in his life of 
Caligula observes^ that on the death of CaB^r Germa- 
nicus some barbarous nations at war among themselves 
and with the Romans agreed to a cessation of hostili* 
ties, as if their grief had been of a domestic nature, 
wd on an occasion which alike concerned them both ; 
he adds, Regulos quosdam (ferunt) harbam posuisse et 
iuorum capita rasisse ad indicium maximi luetics. S^ 
also Jer. vii. 29. Micah i. 16. Isaiah vii. 20. 

No. 958. — ii. 4. Skin/or skin^yea^ all that a man 
hath J will he give for his life,] Before the invention of 
money, trade used to be carried on by barter ; that is, 
by exchanging one commodity for another. The men 
who had been hunting in the woods for wild beasts 
would carry their skins to market, and exchange them 
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with the armouxei* for so many bows :and arrows. As 
diese traffickers were liable to be robbed, they some-^ 
times agreed to give a party of men a share for de- 
fending them, and skins were a very ancient tribute : 
#ith them they redeemed their own shares of property; 
and their lives. It is to one or both, of these customs, 
that these words allude, as a proverb. 

Biblical Researches^ vol. ii. p. 88. 

No. 959. — ^ii. 10. Thou speakest as one of the foolish 
women speakeih,] Sanctius thinks that Job refers to 
the Idumean women , who, like other heathens, when 
their gods did not please them, or they could not ob« 
tain of them what they desired, would reproach and. 
cast them away, and throw them into the fire, or the 
water, as the Persians are said to do. 

No. 960. — ill. 1. After this opened Job his mouth J] 
It is to be observed, says Mr. Bldckwell, (Inquiry ivto. 
the Jjife of Homer ^ p. 43.) that the Turks, Arabians, 
and Indians, and in general most of the inhabitants of 
the East, are a solitary kind of people ; they speak but. 
seldom, and never long without emotion. Speaking is 
a matter of moment among such people, as we may 
gather from their usual introductions : for, before they 
deliver their thoughts, they give notice by saying, 
I will open my mbuth; as here, that is, unloose their 
tongue. It is thus in Homer, Hesiod, and Orphieus :. 
and thus also Virgil : 



^nem dedit ore Ipquendi. jEn. vu 76. 



He made an end of speaking with his mouth. 

No. 961.— iii. 3. Let the dm/ perish wherein I was 
born.'] The Greeks had their 4nro$p«Sf;, and the Ho- 
inans their dies infamti; that is^ certain days wbichi 
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had been disthigitiriied by some great ealamity; mi 
vbicby therefore, they did not indulge themselyes m 
any mirth or pleasure, and expected *no good event to 
happen to them* Tacitus relates (Annal. lib. xiv. § 12.) 
that the senate, to flatter Nero, decreed^ ut dies naiali$ 
jlgr^pina inter nefastos esset. 

No. 962. — ^iii. 12. Why did the knees preoeni mef] 
This is not to be understood of the mother ; but either 
of the midwife, who received the new-born infant into 
her lap, or of the father, as it was usual for him to 
take the child upon his knees as soon as it was bom, 
Gen. 1. 23. This custom obtained amongst the Greeks 
land Romans. Hence the goddess Levana had her 
name, causing the &ther in tUs way to own the cUld, 

Gill, in loco. 

No. 963. — iv. 19. Which are crushed before the 
moth^l It is probable that this means a moth-worm^ 
which is one state of the creature alluded to. It is first 
enclosed in an egg, from whence it issues a worm, a^nd 
after a time becomes a complete insect, or moth. The 
following extracts from Niebuhr may throw light on 
this passage, that man is crushed by so fedble a thing 
Tis a worm. '^ A disease very common in Yemen is the 
attack of the Guiney-worm, or the Vena Medinensis, 
as it is called by the physicians of Europe. This dis« 
ease is supposed to be occasioned by the use of the putrid 
waters, which people are obliged to drink in several 
parts of Yemen; and for this reason the Arabians 
always pass water, with the nature of which they are 
unacquainted, through a linen cloth, before drinking 
it. Where one unfortunately swallows any of the eggs 
of this insect, no immediate consequence follows : .but 
after a considerable time» thp worm begins to shew 
itself through the skin. Our physician, Mr. Cramer, 
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was, within a few days of his deaths attacked by five of 
Ithese worms at once, although this was more than five 
months after we had left Arabia. In the isle of Karek 
{ saw a French officer named Le Page^ who, after a 
iong and difficult journey performed on foot and in an 
Indian dress, between Pondicherry and Surat, through 
the heart of India, was busy extracting a worm out of 
his body. He supposed that he had got it by drinking 
\}2i,A water in the country of the Aferattas. 

'^ This disorder is not dangerous, if the person affeet^ 
i::an extract the worm without breaking it. With this 
view it is rolled on a small bit of wood as it comes out 
of the skin. It is slender as a thread, and two or three 
feet long. It gives no pain as it makes its way out of 
the body, unless what may be occasioned by the care 
ivhich must be taken of it for some weeks. If un- 
luckily it be broken, it then returns into the body, and 
|:he most disagreeable ccMisequences ensue, palsy, a 
gangrene, and sometimes death.*' 

Scripture lUust. Expos. Index. 

No. 964. — V. 23. Fmr thou skalt be in league with 
the stones of the fold.] It has been supposed that these 
ivords refer to a custom called scopilism, which is thus 
described by Fan Egmont and Heyman^ (Travels^ 
vol. ij. p. 156.) *' In the province of Arabia there is a 
crime called ffiFOWiKiCfiog, or fixing of stones ; it being 
a frequent practice among them to place stones in the 
grounds of those with whom they are at variance, as a 
warning that any person who dares to till that field 
should infallibly be slain by the contrivance of those 
who placed the stones there.'' This malicious practice 
is thought to have had its origin in Arabia Petraea. See 
2Kingsiii. 19, 25. 

Ko. 965. — ^vii, 19. Let nie done tiU I swallow down 
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my ipiitk.'] This is a proverb among the Arabians t<» 
the present day, by which they understand, Grive m^ 
leave to rest after my fatigue. This is the favour which 
Job compkins is not granted to him* There are two 
instances which illustrate the passage (quoted by Schul^ 
fcnsj in Harirae/s NarrativeSy entitled the Assembly. 
One is of a person, who, when eagerly pressed to give 
an fccount of his travels, answered with impatience, 
'^ Let me swallow down my spittle, for my journey hath 
fatigued me.*' The, other instance is of a quick return 
made to one. who used that provepb, '^ Suffer me,*' said 
the person importuned, ** toswaHowdown my spittle:'* 
to which his friend replied, ^^ You may if you please 
swallow down even Tigris and Euphrates ;" that is, take 
what time you please. Biblical IksearckeSf vol. i. p. 84. 

No. 966. — IK. 18. He will not suffer me to take my 
breath.'] Dr. (iHl is of opinion that in these words 
there i^ an allusion - to the hot burning winds, which 
prevailed in the eastern countries; and which some- 
times blew so strong as almost to take away a man's 
brefkth* Tieverwt fTravdsy parti, b. l. c. 34^.) reports, 
that between Suez and Cairo they had for a day's time 
and more so hot a wind, that they were forced to turn 
their backs to it to take breath. 

No. D67. — xvi. 9. He gnasheth upon me with his 
teeth.'] Homer describing Achilles arming to revenge 
the death of Patroclus, among other signs of indigna-r 
tion mentions the grinding of his teeth : 

Grief and revenge hit furious heart inspire. 
His glowing eye-halls roll with living fire: > » 

He grinds his teeth, and, furious with delay, 
• O'erlooks th' embattlM host, and hopes the bloody day^ 

i ' ^ " ; •.■•.". •■ Pops. 

i 
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Thtis in VirgiL Hercules is desdribed ywr^j ammw, 
dentibus infrendem, raging in mind, and gnashing bis 
teeth. {JE!n. viii. 228.) So alsc Polyphemus : 

Dentibus infrendens gemitu, ^w. iii. 664. 

No. 968. — xvli. &. He that hath clean hands,'] The 
idea here suggested is that of purity and holiness. 
Porphyry observes, that Iri the Leontian mysteries the 
initiated bad their hands washed with honey, instead of 
water, to intimate that they w6re to keep their bands 
pure from all wickedness and mischief ; honey being of 
a cleansing nature, and preserving other things from 
corruption. 

No. 969. — xviii. 4. Shall the earth he forsaken for 
thee? and shall the rock be removed out of its place?} 
When the Orientals would reprove the pride or arro- 
gance of any person, it is common for them to desire 
him to call to mind how little and contemptible he and 
every mortal is, in these or similar apophthegms : 

What though Mahommed were dead, V ^ 

His imams (or ministers) conducted the affairs of the nation. 

The universe shall not fall for his sake. 

The world does not subsist for one man alone. 

LowTH'sXec/, (Gregory's Translat, J roUiip. 420. 

No. 970.— xviii. 15. Brimstone shall be scattered 
upon his habitation,] Scheuchzer (Physic, Sacr. vol* iv. 
p. 709.) is of opinion that this expression refers to the 
lustration of houses with sulphur, to drive away dae- 
mons, remove impurity, and make them fit to dwell in : 
(Horner^ Od. xxii. propefinemj but others think it is 
to be understood of the burning of sulphur in houses at 
funerals, to testify and exaggerate mourning. Livy 
mentions this practice as usual ^amongst the Rontons, 
lib. XXX. c. 15. 

VOL. II. O 
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No. 971. — xxi. 35. The clods ^ of the vaUey shall be 
sweet unto hirn.] These words seem to suppose that 
the person buried in a grave may partake in some re- 
spects of ^ the prosperous state of the tomb which con- 
tains him. Such an idea seems to have been indulged 
by Sultan Amurath the Great, who died in 1450. 
** Presently after his death, Mahomet his sonne, for 
feare of some innouation to be made at home, raiseid 
the siege, and returned to Hadrianople : and afterwardi^ 
with^reat solemnitie buried his dead body at the west 
side of Prusa in the suburbs of the citie, .where he now 
lieth, in a chappell without any roofe, his graue no- 
thing diHehng from the manner of the common Turks; 
which they say he commanded to be done in his last 
will, that the mercie and blessing of God (as he 
termed it) might come vnto him by the shining of the 
sunne and moone, and falling of the raine and dew of 
heauen upon his ^raue." Knolles^s Hist, of the 
Turks J p. 332. 

No. 972. — xxvii. 21. The east-wind carrieth him 
away^ and he depart eth ; and as a storm hurleth him out^ 
of his place,] The ancients were persuaded that some 
persons were carried away by storms and whirlwinds. 
Horner giyes us an instance of this, making one ex- 
claim, 

Snatch me, ye whirlwinds, far from human race, 

TossM through the void illimitable space. Odyss, b. xx» 

See also Isaiah xli. 16. 

No. 973. — xxix. 3. When his candle shone upon m^ 
head.] The houses of Egypt, according to Maillet^ 
are never without lights in the night-time. If such 
were the ancient custom not only of Egypt, but of the 
neighbouring countries of Judea and Arabia, it will 
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strongly illustrate this passage. Mr. Scottj however 
thinks that there is probably an allusion to the lamps^ 
which hung from the ceiling in the banqueting-rooms 
of the wealthy Arabs ; not unlike what Virgil mentions 
in the palace of Dido, 
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-dependent lychni laquearibut aureis 
Incensi. ^ Jff«. i. 730. 

From gilded roofs depending lamps display 

Nocturnal beams that imitate the day* Dry dew. 

No. 974. — xxix. 7. When J prepared my seat in the 
street."] Job here^ speaks of himself as a civil magis- 
trate, as -a judge upon the bench, who had a seat erected 
for him to sit upon whilst he was hearing and trying 
causes : and this was %et up in the street, in the open 
air, before the gate of the city, where great numbers 
might be convened, and hear and see justice done. 
The Arabs to this day bold their courts of justice in 
an open place, under the heavens, as in a field, or a 
market-place, ^e NorderCs Travels in Egypt ^ vol. ii. 
p. 140. 

No. 975. — xxix. 8. The aged arose^ and stood up, "l 
'' This is a most elegant description, and exhibits most 
correctly that great reverence and respect which was 
paid even by the old and decrepit, to the holy man in 
passing along the streets, or when he sat in public. 
They not only rose, which in men so old and infirm 
was a great mark of distinction, but they stood ; they 
continued to do it, though even the attempt was so dif- 
ficult." Lowth's Led, vol. ii. p. 412. 

No, 976.— xxix. 1 9. The dew lay dl night upon my 
branch,] It is well known that in the hot eastern countries, 
where it rarely rains during the summer months, the 

o 2 
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copious dews which fall there during the night contfi-* 
bate greatly to the nourishment of vegetables in ge- 
neral. ** This dew," says Hasselquistj speaking of the 
excessively hot weather in Egypt, ** is particularly ser- 
viceable to the trees, which would otherwise never be 
able to resist this heat ; but with this assistance they 
thrive well and blossom, and ripen their fruit." Tra-^ 
velSy p. 455. 

No. 977. — XXX. 4. Who £ut up mallows by ike bushes^ 
and juniper roots for their meat.] Biddulph fCollec- 
iion of Voyages and Travels from the Library of the 
Earl of Oxfordy p. 807.) says he " saw many poor 
■people gathering mallows and three-leaved grass, and 
asked them what they did with it : they answered, it 
was all their food ; and that they boiled it, and did eat 
it. Then we took pity on them, and gave them bread, 
which they received very joyfully, and blessed God 
that there was bread in the world." 

Harmer, vol. ill. p. 166. 

No. 978.— XXX. 23. Death, the house appointed fer 
all living.] Those expressions in which the grave is 
described as the house appointed for all living ; the long 
home of man ; and the eveiiasting habitation ; are ca- 
pable of much illustration from antiquity. Mont- 
FAUCON says, " We observed in the fifth volume of 
our Antiquity a tomb styled guietorium, a resting-place. 
2uiescere, to rest, is often said of the dead in epitaphs. 
Thus we find in an ancient writer a man speaking of 
his master /who had been long dead and buried, cufus 
ossa bene quiescant ; may his bones rest in peace. We 
have an instance of the like kind iii an inscription in 
Grater (p. 696.) and in another (p. 59^,) fecit sibire- 
quietorium, he made himself a resting-place. 

This resting-place is called frequently too an eternal 
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house. In his life-time he built himself an eternal 
house, says one epitaph. He made himself an eternal 
house with his patrimony, says another. He thought 
it better (says another) to build himself an eternal 
house, than to desire his heirs to do it. They thought 
it a misfortune when the bones and ashes of the dead 
were removed from their place, as imagining the dead 
suffered something by the removal of their bones. 
This notion occasioned all those precautions used for 
the safety of their tombs, and the curses they laid 
on those who removed them.'* 

No. 979. — ^xxxi. 20. The fleece of my sheep.'] It 
was common in Judea, and possibly in other eastern 
countries, to clothe their sheep to keep their wool 
clean from dirt and filth- Horace s^ems to allude to 
this custom when, speaking of the Tarentine sheep, he 
says, 

Dulce pellitis ovibus Galesi 

Flumen. B. ii. Od. $. 

This practice was unquestionably designed to enhance 
the value of the fleece, and render the wool itself more 
useful and excellent. 

No. 980.-^xxxii. 21. Neither let one give flattering 
titles unto man.'] The Hebrew word here used signifies 
to surname, or more properly to call a person by a 
name which does not strictly belong to him, and that 
generally in compliment or flattery. Mr. Scott on this 
passage informs us from Pococke^ that *^ the Arabs 
make court to their superiors by carefully avoiding to 
9.ddress them by their proper names, instead of which 
they salute them with some title or epithet expressive of 
, jrespect." 
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No. 981. — xxxvii. 22. Fair weather cometh out of 
tl^e north.'] The Hebrew word for fair weather is ren« 
dered by the LXX. Nf^ %ptvffU78i/l4() gdd^cohured 
clouds. An old Greek tragedian » quoted by GrotiuSj 
speaks of X^mtoc AiOiff , the giUed ether. Varro uses 
the phrase aurescit aer, the air is gilded. The poets 
abound with passages comparing the solar orb or light 
to gold. Thus Virgily Georg. i. 232, calls the sun 
aureusy or golden : and Milton^ Par. Lost^ b. iii. 572, 
mentions 

The golden sun in splendor likest heav'n : 

And Thomson^ in his description of a summer^s morn« 
ing, introduces. 



>the mountain's brow 



llium'd with Jluid gold. Summer ^ lin. 83. 

No. 982. — xli. 7. Or his head with fish spears f] 
The Hebrew root of the word rendered fish-spears 
seems to have no connection in sense with spears. The 
Hebrew phrase may mean to insert^ place^ or set in ; the 
Chaldee Targum on this verse runs literally thus: Is & 
possible that thou shouldst place his skin in the booths 
and his head in the shed or hut for fish ? Agreeably to 
this idea the whole verse may refer, as Gusset has ob- 
served, to the fishermen's custom of hanging up in 
their huts the skins or heads of the strange or monstrous 
fishes they had taken ; as hunters did those of wild 
beasts, and as our fox-hunters still nail up against the 
stable door the heads of the foxes they have killed. 

Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. p. 614. ed. 4. 

No. 983. — xli. 20. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke as 
out of a seething-pot or caldron.] This last word is 
usually translated a rush or a bulrush, and may pro- 
bably refer to an ancient custom in the East of placing 
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Ashes of food on mats. D*Arvie%ix says fFoy. dans la 
Pal, p, 29.) that a supper, which the inhabitants of a 
village in Palestine prepared for him, consisted of fried 
iish, eggs, rice, &c. placed upon a mat, or a round 
table made of straw stitched together. If the word 
rendered 9l caldron in this passage have this meaning, it 
gives a very natural sense to the text, and is much 
more inteUigible than the idea which some have at-* 
tached to it. Harmer, vol. i. p. 359. 

No. 984. — ^xlii. 14. And he called the name of the 
first Jemima,'] To vary names by substituting a word 
similar in sound is very prevalent in the East. The 
following extract from Sir Thomas Roe (p. 425.) is a 
striking example of this circumstance. *^ They speak 
very much in honour of Moses, whom they call Moosa 
calim Alia, Moses the publii^her of the mind of God : 
so of Abraham, whom they call Ibrahim carim Alla^ 
Abraham the honoured, or the friend, of God : so of 
Ishmael, whom tliey call Ismaly the sacrifice of God : 
so of Jacob, whom they call Acoby the blessing of God : 
so of Joseph, whom they call Eesqfy the betrayed for 
God : so of David, whom they call Dahoody the lover 
and praiser of God: so of Solomon, whom they call 
Stlymon^ the wisdom of God : . all expressed in short 
Arabian words, which they sing in ditties, unto their 
particular remembrances. Many men are called by 
these names : others are called Mahmud, or Chaan, 
which signifies the moon ; or Frista, which signifies a 
star. And they call their women by the names of spices 
or odours; or of pearls or precious stones; or else by 
other names of pretty or pleasing signification. So 
Job called his daughters.'' 
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No. 935.— PSALM xviii. 33. 

He niaketh my feet like hinds^fett. 

This was reckoned a very honourable qualification 
amongst the ancient warriors, who, as they generally 
fought on foot, were enabled by their agiUty and swift- 
ness speedily to run from place to place, to give orders, 
attack their enemies, defend their friends, or for any 
other purposes the service might require of them, 
Achilles was isolctq tavLXjQj swift-footed, VirgiVs Nisus is 
hyperboljcally desciribed, 

£t ventis et fulminis ocior alis. JEn. v. 

It was one of the warlike Caii^illa^s excellences that she 
was able 



CUrsu pedum praevertere ventoi. jEn, vii. 



See also 2 Sam. i. 23. 1 Chron. xii. 8, 

« 

No. 986. — xviii. 34. He teacheth my hands to wary 
so that a bow of steel is broken by mine anns.] This was 
an argument of great strength. Thus in the story of 
the bow of Ulysses, which none of the suitofs were able 
to draw, it is said. 

So the great master drew the mighty bow. 
And drew with ease : one hand aloft displayed 
The bending horns, and one flie string essay 'd. 

Odyss, lib. xxj. 409. 

When Ulysses had thus bent his bow, and" shot the 
arrows through the rings; he glories, and says to his 
son Telemachus, 
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-Nor have I wrought thee shame ; 



Nor err'd thU hand unfaithful to its aim ; 

Nor provM the toil too hard ; nor have I lost 

That ancient vigor, once my pride and boast, PpPE, 

Herodotus tells us that when Cambyses sent his spies 
into the country of Ethiopia, the king of that country, 
well understanding the intention of their coming, said 
to them, when the Persians can. easily draw bows of this 
largeness, then let them invade the Ethiopians. He then 
unstrung the bow and gave it them to carry to their 
master. (Thalia^ c. 21.) 

No. 987. xix. 5. Which is as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber,'] Marriages among the Hebrews 
were performed with great public rejoicings. Among 
other rites then in use Buxtorf (Synagoga Jud,) informs 
us, that it was usual for a tent or canopy to be pitched 
in the open air, in which the bride and bridegroom met; 
and the bride being delivered to the bridegroom, they 
came forth with great pomp and joy. 

No. 988. — xxiii. 5. Thou anointest my head with oiLI 
The Psalmist here alludes to the custom of eastern 
countries at feasts in anointing the heads of the guests 
with oil. Eccl.ix. 7,8. Matt. vi. 17. On certain occasions 
the head was anointed, as well as other parts of the 
body. Hence Properiius, 

Terque lavet nostras spica Cilissa comas. Lib. iv. el. 6, v. 74. 

In the time of Homer it was usual both to wash and 
anoint before meals not the head only, but the feet also, 
{Iliad X. 577.) See Luke vii. 38, 46. It is spoken 
of as an ancient custom by Aristophanes (Vesp. p. 473.) 
for daughters to anoint the feet of their parents after they 
had washed them. 
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No. 9B9. — xxiii. 5. TAou anointest mtf head with oil: 
my cup runneth ever.'] In the East the people frequently 
anoint their visitors with some very fragrant perfume; 
and give them a cup or a glass of some choice ^ine, 
which tbey are careful to fill till it runs over. The first 
was designed to shew their love and respect ; the latter 
to imply that while they remained there, they should 
have an abundance of every thing. To something of 
this kind the Psatmist probably alludes in this passage. 

No. 990,— xxvi. 6. IwiUwash my hands in innocence, 
so will I compass thine altar, O Lord.] It was usual 
for the priests to go round the altar, when they had laid 
the sacrifice upon it, and bound it to the horns of it at 
the four corners, and there sprinkled and poured out 
the blood, Ps. xliii* 4. in order to which they washed 
their hands. In the worship of the heathen, the same 
ceremony was performed before the commencement ot 
the service ; so Tibullus.: 

-Pur^ cum veste venite. 



£t manibus puris sumite fontis aquam. Lib, ii. El. 1. IS. 

But come ye pure, in spotless garbs array'd. 

For you the solemn festival is ma<le : 

Coipe, follow thrice the victim round the lands^ 

In running water purify your hands. Grainger. 

No. 99 1 . — xxviii. 2. When I lift up my hands toward 
thy holy oracle.] Lifting up th^ hands was a gesture 
fcommonly used in prayer by the Jews. There are 
many instances to prove that it was practised by the 
heathens also. See Homer , IL v. 174. So also Horace: 

Coelo suspinas si tuleris manus 

Nascente lun^*— — £. iii. Od. i2$. 1. 

Other instances may be found in Firgil, Mn. ii, and x. 
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No. 992. — XXX. Title. A psdm and song at the 
dedication of the house of David,] It was commoa 
when any person had finished a house and entered into 
it, to celebrate it with great rejoicing, and keep a festival 
to which his friends were^ invited, and to perform some 
religious ceremonies to secure the protection of heaven. 
Thus, when the second temple was finished, the priests, 
and Levites, and the rest of the captivity, kept the 
dedication of the house of God with joy, and offered 
numerous sacrifices, Ezra vi. 16. We read in the New 
Testament of the feast of the dedication, appointed by 
Judas Maccabseus in memory of the purification and 
restoration of the temple of Jerusalem, after it had been 
defiled and laid in ruins by Antiochus Epiphanes ; and 
celebrated annually, to the time of its destruction by 
Titus, by solemn sacrifices, music, songs, and hymns 
to the praise of God ; and feasts, and every thing that 
could give the people pleasure, for eight days success 
sively. (Josephus Ant. 1. xii. § 7.) This \vas customary 
even amongst private persons. Deut. xx. 5. The 
Romans also dedicated their temples and their theatres. 
(Suet. Octav. c. xliii. § 13.) So also they acted with 
respect to their statues, palaces, and houses. 

Chandler's Life ofDavid^ vol. ii. p. 8. 

No. 993. — ^xxxii. 4. My moisture is turned into the 
drought of summer,'] In England and the neighbour- 
ing cotintries it is common for rain to fall in all months 
of the year. But it is not so in the Levant. Egypt his 
scarce any rain at all, and Dr. Shaw affirms that it is as 
uncommon in what they call at Algiers the Desert, which 
is the most southern part of that country; These, 
however, are peculiar cases. Rain indiscriminately in 
the winter months, and none at all in the summer, is 
what is most common in the East. Jacobtcs de Vitriaco 
assures us it is thus in Judea ; for be observes that ^^ light* 
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ning and thunder are wont, in the western countries, to 
be in the summer, but happen in the Holy Land in 
winter. In the summer it seldom or never rains there: 
but in winter, though the returns of rain are not so 
frequent, after they begin to fall they pour down for 
three or four days and nights together as vehemently as 
if they would drown the country." (Gesta Dei per 
Francosy vol. i. p. 1097.) The withered appearance 
of au eastern sun^mer, which is very dry, is doubtless 
Virhat the Psalmist refers to when he says, my moisture 
is turned into the drought of summer. The reference is 
not to any particular yiear of drought, but to what com- 
inoi>Iy occurs, Harmee^ vol. i. p. 6. 

No. 594. — XXXV. 6. Let their way be dark and 
slippery,] This is an allusion to some of the valleys in 
the land of Palestine, which were dark, and the roads 
in them very smooth and slippery. MaundrelV$ Travels^ 
p. 7, 

No. 995.— XXXV. 7. They have hid for thee their 
net in a pit.] This is said in allusion to the custom of 
digging pits, and putting nets into them, for the purpose 
of catching wild beasts; they were covered with straw, 
or dust, or such like things, that they might not be 
discerned. 

No. 996. — xxKv. 16. With hypocritical mockers in 
/easts,] This may probably refer to some of SauPs 
courtiers, who were parasites and flatterers, and made 
it their business at Saul's table and in their banquetings 
to mock at David. They were hypocritical mockers of 
or for apiece of bread y as it may be rendered: the same 
word is used for a pasty or cake, and for flatterers : 
they used at their feasts to throw a pasty baked with honey 
to parasites. Weemse's Christ. Syn.h i. c.'6. p. 209, 
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No. ^97.-^xlv, 9. Kifigs' daughieris were among thy 
hmwurable women; upon thy right hand did stand the 
queen in gold of Ophir,] It was the custom anciently 
in the East, and it is still among the Turkish princes, 
to have one among their many wives superior to all the 
rest in dignity. Lady M. JV. Montagu tells us, (vol. ii. 
p. 156.) that she learnt from the Sultana Haiitien, favour- 
ite of the late emperor Mustapha, that the first those 
princes made choice of was always after the first in 
rank, and not the mother of the eldest son, as other 
writers would make us believe. See also 2 Chron. xi. 
21,22. 2 Chron. xv. 16. 

' No. 998. — Iv. 17. Evening, and morning, and at 
noon will I pray,] The frequency and the particular 
seasons of prayer are circumstances chiefly connected 
with the situation and disposition of such as habituate 
themselves to this exercise. But from a singular con« 
formity of practice in persons remote both as to age and 
place it appears probable that some idea must have 
obtained generally, that it was expedient and acceptable 
to pray three times every day. Such was the practice of 
David, and also of Daniel (see ch. vi. 10.) and as a pa- 
rallel, though, as far as connected with an idolatrous sys* 
tem, a different case, we are informed that " it is an in- 
variable rule with the Brahmins to perform their devotions 
three times every day: at sun-rise, at noon, and at sun- 
set." Maublice*s Indian Antiquities, vol. v. p. 129. 

No. 999. — ^Ivii. 4. And their tongue a sharp sword,] 
There was a sort of swords called Lingula, because in 
the shape of a tongue. A. GelL Nod. Attic. 1. x. c» 25. 

No. 1000. — Iviii. 5. The voice of charmers.] Whether 
any man ever possessed the power to enchant or charm 
adders and serpents; or whether those who pretended to 
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do so profited only by populaf creduUty , it is certain that 
a favourable opinion of magical power once existed. Nu- 
merous testimonies to this purpose may be collected from 
ancient writers. Modern travellers also afford their evi- 
dence. Mr. Browne (in his Travels in Africa^ p. 83. ) thus 
describes the charmers of serpents. Romeih is an open 
place of an irregular form, where feats of juggling are 
performed. The charmers of serpents seem also worthy 
of remark 9 their powers seem extraordinary. The 
serpent most common at Kahira is of the viper class^ 
and undoubtedly poisonous. If one of them enter a 
house, the charmer is sent for, who uses a certain form 
of words. I have seen three serpents enticed out of the 
cabin of a ship lying near the shore. The operator 
handled them> and then put them into a bag. At other 
times I have seen the serpents twist round the bodies of 
these psylli in all directions, without having had their 
fangs extracted or broken, and without doing them any 
injury. 

• There appears to have been a method of charming 
serpents by sounds, so as to render them tractable and 
harmless. The ancients expressly ascribe the incanta^ 
tion of serpents to the human voice. Thus in ApoUonius 
Rhodius (hb. iv. b. 147.) Medea is said to have soothed 
the monstrous serpent or dragon, which guarded the 
golden fleece, with her sweet voice. And the laying of 
that dragon to sleep is by Ovid ascribed to the words 
uttered by Jason : 

Verbaque ter dixit placidos facientia soxnnos, 

Sonmus in ignotos oculos subrepit. Meiam. 1. vii. 153. 

So Virgil attributes the like effiscts on serpents to the 
song, as weH as to the touch of the enchanter. 

Vipereo generi et graviter spirantibus hydris 
Spargere, qui somnos cantuque manvlque solebat, 
Mulccbatque iras, et tnorsua arte levabat. jEn, vii. 1. 75S. 
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His waAd and holy words the viper'f rage 

And yenom'd wouad of serpenu could assuage. D&ydsn. 

No. 1001. — Ixiv. 3. Avd bend their bows to shoot 
their arrowsy even bitter words."] This appears to be 
an allusioQ to the practice of fixing letters in arrows, 
and shooting or directing them where it was desired 
they should fall and be taken up. Timoxenus and 
Artabazus sent letters to one another, in this way at 
the siege of Potidasa, Thus the Jews say Shebna and 
Joab sent letters to Sennacherib, acquainting him that 
all Israel were willing to make < peace with him, bat 
Hezekiah would not suffer them. Gill, in loCn 

No. 1002. — Ixviii. 24- Th^ have seen thy goings^ 
O Gody even the goings of my God, my king, in the 
sanctuary.] Instead of the word goings^ Dr. Jffurdie 
f Dissertations on Psalm and Prophecy, p. 68.) substi* 
tutes that of processions , referring to the custom of the 
Egyptians at the overflowing of the Nile. He observes 
that the flood of Egypt, like that of Palestine, was 
autumnal, and both may be ascribed to the same perio* 
dical rains. The ceremonies also observed in Egypt 
during the swelling of the Nile, and when it had attained 
its happiest height, as frequently alluded to by the 
sacred writers, were perfectly similar to those of the 
Hebrews. To the present day, we are informed by 
Irwin y ( Travels y vol. i. pr 307.) that at the first visible 
Vise of the river the female chorus, singing and dancing 
to the sound of instruments, goes in procession by 
night to the stream. In veneration of the benevolent 
powec who thus dispenses annually the blessings of 
plenty, it not only praises him till it reaches the brink 
of the flood, but even bathes in its waters, to express 
the most unbounded adoration. The very same custom 
manifestly prevailed when the infant Moses was foun^ 
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floating upon tbe river. For it is not sufficient to say 
with our translators, that when the daughter of Pharaoh 
went down to the flood, her maidens walked along by 
the river-side. The word which expresses their motion 
is always usdd by the sacred writers to describe the ac- 
tion of the chorus ; as the Psalmist explains it in these 
words. Hu&Dis on Psalm and Prophecy ^ p. 68. 

No.1003.— Ixviii. 25. The singers went before.'] The 
same custom prevailed also amongst the Gentiles in their 
solemn processions: for both before and after, as well 
as during the time of their libations and sacrifices^ they 
sang hymns in praise of their respective deities : and 
when they celebrated the supposed advent of theiv gods 
at particular times, it was with the greatest demonstra- 
tions of joy, with dancing, music, and songs. (Se& 
CallimachuSy Hy. in Apol, v. 12.) On this account they 
employed persons to compose these sorts of hymns; 
and that the singing of them might.be performed with 
greater harmony and dignity, they chose for this reli- 
gious, service persons trained up td, and well skilled in, 
vocal music. Fen* this employment they brought up 
children of both sexes, who marched in procession at 
their great festivals. See Horace, Carm.- Sec. and 
CatidluSj Carm. Sec. 

Chandler's Life of David, vol. ii. p. 82. 

' No. 1004. — ^Ixviii. 30. Rebuke the company of the 
spear^menJ] Literally, rebuke the beast of the reeds, 
or canes. This in all probability means the wild-boar, 
which is considered as destructive to the people of Israel; 
Psalm Ixxx. 13. That wild-boars abound in marshes, 
fens, and reedy places appears from Le Bruyn, who 
says, ** we were in a large plain full of canals, marshes, 
and bull-rushes. Tbis part of the country is infested 
by a vast number of wild-boars, that march in troops. 
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and destroy all the seed and fruits of the earth, -and 
patsue their ravages as far as the entrance into the vil- 
lages. The inhabitants, in order to remedy this mischief, 
set fire to the rushes which afford them a retreat, and 
destroyed above fifty in that manner: but those thdt 
escaped the flames spread themselves all round in such 
a Planner, that the people themselves were obliged to 
have recourse to flight, and have never disturbed them 
since for fear of drawing upon themselves some greater 
calamity. They assured me that some of these creatures 
were as large as cows.'' Travels j vol. ii. p. 62. See also 
ApoUoniuSy lib. ii. 820. Virgil Mn. x. Ovid. Metam. 
viii. Scripture lUust. Expos. Index. 

No. 1005. — ^Ixix. 21. In my thirst they gceoe me 
vinegar to drinkJ] The refreshing quality of vinegar 
cannot be doubted ; but a royal personage had reason to 
complain of his treatment in having this only presented 
to him to quench his thirst, when it was only made use 
of by the meanest people. Pitts (p. 6.) tells us, that 
the food that he and the rest had when first taken by the 
Algerines was generally only five or six spoonfuls of 
vinegar, half a spoonful of oil, a few olives, with a 
small quantity of black biscuit, and a pint of water, a 
day. The juice of lemons is what those of higher life 
how use, and probably among the higher orders the 
juice«of pomegranates might be used, to produce a 
grateful acidity. Harmer, vol. i. p. 395. 

No. 1006. — Ixxii. 9 — 11. His enemies shall lick the 
itist.] In Mr. Hugh Boyd^s account of his embassy to 
the king of Candy in Ceylon, there is a paragraph which, 
singularly illustrates this part of the Psalm ; and shews 
the adulation and ^obsequious reverence, with which an 
eastern monarch is approached* 

VOL. ir. p 
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Describing his introduction to the king, he says, 
*^ The removal of the curtain was the signal of our 
obeisances. Mine, by stipulation, was to be oidy kneel* 
ing. My companions immediately began the perform^ 
ance of tlieirs, which were in the most perfect degree 
of eastern humiliation. They almost literally licked the 
dust; prostrating themselves with their feces almost 
c:k»e to the stone floor^ and throwing out their anus 
and legs; then rising on their kn^es, they repeated in 
a very loud voice a certain form of words of the most 
extravagant meaning that can be conceived: — that the 
head of the king of kings might reach beyond the sun; 
that he might Kve a thousand, years, &c.** 

Compare this with the passage of Scripture now re- 
ferred to. He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
and from the river unto the ends of the earth. They 
that dwell in the xMckmess sfiaU bow before him, and 
his enemies shall lick the dust, i. e. the wild unconquered 
Arabians shall be brought to abject subinission. This 
is beautifully emblematic of the triumph of Christ over 
those nations and individuals, whom it appeared impos^ 
sible for the Grospel to subdue. The Icings of Tavshish 
and^ of the Isles shall bring presents : the kings of Sheba 
and Seba shall offer gifts. Yea^ all kings shall fall domn 
be/ore him ; all nations shall serve hinu 

No. 1007. — Uxii. 1 6. They of the city shall flourish 
like grass of the earth.} The rapidity with which grass 
grows in the East is the idea here referred to. " When 
the ground there hath been destitute of rain nine months 
together, and looks aR of it like the barren sand in the 
deserts of Arabia, where there is not one spire of green 
grass to be found, within a few days after those fat 
enriching showers begin to fall, the face of the earth 
there (as it were by a new resurrection) is so revived » 
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And as it were so rienewed, as that it is presently covered 
all over with a pure green mantle.'' Sir .Thomas Roe's 
Veyage to India, p. 360. 

No. 1008.-t-.lxxr. 8. Farm the hand of the Lord 
there is a cup, and the wine is red; it is/uU of mixture; 
and he poureth out of the same : but the dregs thereof, 
ell the wicked of the earth shall wring them out and 
drink them.'\ At entertainments, when they drank 
healths, it was usual to drain the vessel' they di^nk out 
of as far as the sediment. So Theocritus: 

4 I'U drink 

Till to thelees the rosy bowl 1 sink. Id^l. vii. 86. Faw kes. 

And Horace : 

Nee poti fVsce teaut eadi. B. iii. Od. 15* 

See also Isaiah li. VI , 22. 

No. 1009. — Ixxx. 17* Let thy hand he upon the man 
t^thy right handJ] If we would understand the genuine 
import of this phrase, we must attend to a custom which 
obtained in. Judea and other eastern countries. At 
meals the master of the feast placed the person whom ^ 
lie loved best on bis right hand, as a token of love and 
respect: and as they sat on couches, in the intervals 
between the dishes, when the master leaned upon his 
left elbow, the man at his right hand, leaning also on 
his, would naturally repose his head on the master's 
bosom; while at the same time the master laid his right 
hand on the favourite's shoulder or side, in testimony 
of his iavourable regard. See also John xxi. 20. 

PiRiE*s Worksy vol. iii. p. 90. 

No. 1010. — civ. 26. There go the ships; there is 

p 2 



/ 
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that leviathan whom thou hast made to play therein.^ 
The terms of the original Hebrew ,are here so Very 
strong, that we cannot doubt of the author's intention 
to couch a figurative sense under the literal and more 
obvious acceptation of his expressions. Leviathan is 
unquestionably the prince an^ . people of Egypt, ex-^- 
hibited under the apt emblem of their own crocodile. 
It is not unusual with the sacred writers to allude to that 
country under this formi()able image. Compare Isaiah 
xxvii. 1. with Ezek. xxix. 3. If therefore it be here 
said literally of the great and wide wateih to which the 
Psalmist is pointing, there ships shall make procession, 
that leviathan thou hast fashioned to perforin the actions 
of his feast therein^ the author must intend to speak of 
the rejoicings of the Egyptians at the height of their 
flood, rather than of the sports of the leviathan, of 
which natuitd history affords no proof. The very term 
here applied is used to express the action of the multi« 
tude when Aaron celebrated the Egyptian feast of the 
golden calf, and they rose up to dance and sing before 
it. It is also used to denote the gestures of the tri- 
umphal procession of the Hebrews, the motions of the 
women who sung with timbrels, Saul hath slain his 
thousands, and David his ten thousands. T-hat the 
Egyptians did anciently makq processions by water to 
their temples, Herodotus bears witness. The feast of- 
Bubastis, which is mentioned by him as the greatest of 
the Egyptian feasts, commenced with a procession by 
water. He says that " both men and women embark 
together, a vast multitude of each in every vessel ; some , 
of the women being furnished with crotala, play with 
them, while some of the men perform on the pipe, 
during the whol^ of the voyage. The remainder both 
of women and men sing and clap hands. This they 
particularly do when they draw near to any city. The 
women also at such times call upon the female inhabi- 
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tants of those cities severally to exert their iselves, and 
they accordingly come forth and dance.** 

HURDIS*S Di M5. p. 1 33. 

No. 1011.— cix. 24. M^/ knees are weak through 
fasting ; and my flesh faUeth of fatness,"] A sentiment 
similar to that which is suggested by thii \ passage, and 
expressed in words not very different, is to be met with 
in several ancient writers. Thus Trifp hiodoms^ (Der-^ 
strucHonofTijfyy v. 252.) 

p 

Lest faint and weaxied e'er the task was dc me. 
Stretched through the length of one reyolvi ng sun. 
Their knees might ful, by hunger's force » ubdued, 
And smk> unable to support their load. Merrick. 

Plautus, in his Curculio, has tak^n notic :e of this effect 
of hunger. 

Tenebrae oboriuntur, genua inedii succidunt . Ac. ii. sc. 3. 

So also LucretitiSf 

£t quoniam non est quasi quod suf!ulciat artui )> 
Debile fit corpus, languescunt omnia membra: 
Brachia palpebraeque cadunt, poplitesque proa imbunt. 

1 jb. iv. 94S. 

See Levit. xxvi. ii6, Ezek. iv. 16. 

No. 1012. — cxvi. 13. The cup of salvatto.n.'] It has 
been observed that the expression, the cup of salvation, 
was at least imitated by the Greeks in their phrase, the 
bowl of lihertj/. It occurs in Tryphtodorusy (DcMruction 
of Troy) but is supposed to be borrowed from .Homer y 
B. vi. 526. 

These ills shall cease> whene'er by Jove's decree 

We crown the bowl to heav'n and liberty. PoPB. 
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The free bowl, or bowl of liberty, was that in which 
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they made \ ibations to Jupiter, after the recovery of 
their liberty. Athenatis mentions those cups which the 
Greeks called yfMyi^Ti%» f jcxw/xtfla, and were consecrated 
to the gods in consequence of some success. He gives 
us the inscripti on of one of this sort, which was MOS 
SQTHPOS. 



No. 1013.— c xviii. 27. Bind the sacrifice with cords 
'gven unto the ha ms 6f the altar J] Luther would render 
this passage, at lorn the /east with leave^: and others, 
hind on the fek st-day brancheSj as was usual on the 
. feast of Taberr acles, Levit. xxiii. 40. The heathens 
used to strew thi nr altars with green herbs and flowers, 
particularly ver vain, 

-^— Ramis^ egeirm itt frondcntlitts arsw. 

Firg, .Sn* iii. 25. 

See also Ovid i 'e Trist. 1. iii. El. 1 3. 

No. 1014.— -cxxix. 6. Let them be as the grass upon 
the house tops .] The tops of the houses in Judea were 
flat, and so g rass grew upon them, being covered with 
plalster of t jrrace. Ag it was but small and weak, an(|, 
being on hi ^h was exposed to the scorching sun, was 
soon wither id. fShaw^s Traoels^ p. 210.) Menochius 
says, that ! le saw such roofs in the island of Corsfea, 
flat, and h; xving earth upon them, on which grass grew 
of its own. accord; but being burnt up in summer time 
by the suVn, soon withered. {De Bepublka Heb. 1. vii, 
c. 5* p. '^66,) But what Olaus Magnus relates is extnu 
ordinary. He says, that' in the northern gothid coun- 
tries they feed their cattle on the tops of houses, 
especially in a time of siege; that their houses are 
built of stone, high and large, and covered with rafters 
of fir and bark of birch: on this is laid gTas&*earth, cut 
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out of the fields four-square, and sowed with barley or 
oats, so that their roofs look like green inoadows: and, 
that what is sown, and the grass tlmt grows thereon, 
flsay not wither before plucked up, they very dili- 
gently water it. (De Rku Gent. SiptenL 1. ix. c. J2.) 
MaundnM (J&urney from Aleppo ^ p. 144.) says, that 
these words allude to the custom of plucking up corn 
from the roots by handfiils, leaving the most frnitful 
fietds as naked as if not:hing had ever grown in them % 
and that this is done, that they may not lose any Of the 
straw, which is generally very short, and necessary 
for the BHstenance of their cattle, no hay being made 
in that country. 

No. 1015. — cxxxii. 18. Upon his head shall the crown 
flourish.'] ** This idea seems to be taken from the nature 
of the ancient crowns bestowed upon conquerors. From 
the earliest periods of history the laurel, olive, and 
ivy furnished cjrowns to adorn the heads of heroes, who 
had conquered in the field of battle; gained the prize in 
the race ; or performed some other important service to 
the public. These were the dear*bought rewards of the 
most heroic exploits of antiquity. This sets the pro- 
priety of the phrase in full view. The idea of a crown 
of gold and jewels flourishing is at least unnatural: 
whereas flourishing is natural to laurels and oaks. These 
were put upon the heads of the victors in full verdure." 

PiRis's JVorks, vol. iii. p. 124. 

• No. 101 6.*— Gxxxiii. 2. It is like the precious ointment 
mpon the headj that ran down upon the beard, etim 
^arotis beard, that went down to the skirts of hi^gar^ 
$ncnis,] The manner of performing the ceremony of 
anoiating the high priest has been particularly timns- 
mitted to us by. the rabbinical writers. They infin*m us 
thftt the oil was poured on die top of the priest's head. 
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which was bare, so plentifully, as to run down his face 
upon his beard, to the collar (not the lower skirts) of his 
robe. It has been said, that at the consecration .of the 
high priest the unction was repeated seven days together, 
an opinion founded upon Exod. xsrix. 29, 30. 

Jennings's, /ewMA Ant. vol. i. p. 210. 

, No. 1017. — cxxxvii. 9. Happy shall he be that taketh 
and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.] This was 
an instance of cruelty frequently exercised in the sack- 
ing of towns. Thus Isaiah (<% xiii. v. 16.) foretells to 
Babylon, that her children shall be dashed in pieces 
before her eyes by the Medes. See also Hosea xiii. 16. 
So also in Homer one exclaims, 

My city burnt. 
My bleeding infants dashM againtt the floor; 
These I have yet to see, perhaps yet more. 

IL /3. V. 22. Pope.. 

He also represents Andromache lamenting over Hector: 

Thou too, my son I to baib'rous climes shalt go^ 
The sad companion of thy mother's woe ; 
Driv'n hence a slave before the victor's sword ; 
Condemn'd to toil for some inhuman lord: 
Or else some Greek, whose father press'd the plain. 
Or son, or brother, by great Hector sla^n, 
In Hector's blood his vengeance shall enjoy. 
And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Troy. 

//. xxiv. 732. PoPB. 

No. 1018. — cxlix. 5. Let them sing aloud Upon their 
beds."] Among some of the most celebrated of the 
ancients war was proclaimed by the ministers of reh- 
gion, and military expeditions were opened by devout 
processions and public sacrifices. The 149th Psalm was 
doubtless composed on such an occasion. It was sung 
when David's army was marching out to war against 
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the remnant of the devoted nations, and first went up 
in solemn procession to the house of Grod, there as it 
were to consecrate the arms he put into their hands. 
The bed^ referred to, on which they were to sing aloud, 
were probably the couches on which they lay at the 
banquet attending their sacrifices ; which gives a noble 
sense to a passage on any other interpretation hardly 
intdligible* Doddridge's Works, voi« iii. p. 52^ 
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No. 1019.— PROVERBS i. 1. 
Proverbs. 

* 

. ^^ In those periods of remote antiquity , which nmj 
with the utmost propriety be styled the infimcies of 
societies and nations^ the usual, if oot the only, mode 
of instruction was by detached aphorisms or proverbs. 
Human wisdom was then indeed in a rude and unfi- 
nished state : it was not digested, methodized, or re- 
duced to order and connection. Those who by genius 
and reflection, exercised in the school of experience, 
had accumulated a stock of knowledge, were desirous 
of reducing it into the most compendious form, and 
comprised in a few maxims those observations which 
they apprehended most essential to human happiness. 
Hiis mode of instruction was, in truth, more likely 
than any otlier to prove efficacious with men in a rude 
stage of society ; for it professed not to dispute, but 
to command ; not to persuade, but to compel : it con-* 
ducted them, not by a circuit of argument, but led 
immediately to the approb^ion and practice of inte- 
grity and virtue. That it mi^rht not, however, be alto- 
gether destitute of allurement, and lest it should dis- 
gust by an appearance of roughness and severity, some 
degree of ornament became necessary; and the in- 
structors of mankind added to their precepts the graces 
.of harmony, and illuminated them with metaphors, 
comparisons, allusions, and the other embellishments 
of style. This manner, which with other nations pre- 
vailed only during the first periods of civilization, with 
the Hebrews continued to be a favouritfe style to the 
latest ages of their literature." Lowth's Lectures oti 
the Hebrew Poetry y vol. i. p. 162. 
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No. 1020.-— iii. 16. Length of days is in her right 
handy and in her left riches and honour^] Wisdom is 
here represented as a queen^ holding in one band, in«. 
stead of a sceptre, lei^h of days^ and in the otber> 
instead of a globe, riches and honour. The allusion is 
tliought by some to be to an ancient custom of number- 
ing things and the ages of men by the hand and fin- 
gers, beginning with the left hand ; and when they 
* came to a hundred, going on to the right. So that in 
her right hand might be said to be length of days, few 
persons ar^fiving to that number. (Alex, ab Alex, Ge^ 
nial. Dier, 1. i. c. 14.) To this Juvenal refers when 
speaking of Nestor, 

Suos jam dextra conoputat axinos. Sat. x. 249. 

No. 1021. — V. 15. Drink waters 4mt of thine own 
cistern f and running waters cut of thine own well,] 
There may be an allusion in these words to a law which 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromat. 1. i. p. 274.) says 
Wato had from the Hebrews, which enjoined husband- 
men not to take water from others to water their lands, 
till they themselves had dug into the earth called virgin 
earth, and found it dry and without water. 



No. 1022. — vi. 1. — if thou hast stricken thy hand 
with a stranger.] To strike hands with another per- 
son was a general emblem of agreement, bargaining, 
or suretyship. So Homer represents it, //. ii. 341. and 
iv* 159. And Virgil y 

En dextra fidesque. J^n, iv. 597. 

See also Pro v. xvii. 18. xxii. 26. Job xvii. 3. 

No. 1023. — xii. 27. The slothful man roasteth not 
that which he teak in hunting,] Solomon evidently 
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represents it as an instance pf diligence in thfsse words^ 
both that a man should employ himself in hunting, 
and that he should properly prepare what was so ob- 
tained. The small portion of land which fell tp the 
share of a man pould by no means find him full em- 
ployment : and only labour, besides time, was requi* 
site for catching wild animals, which might contribute 
to his support and maintenance. The present Arabs 
frequently exercise themselves in hunting in the Holy 
Ijand. (Vcy. dans la Pal. p. 243,) 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 335. 

No. 1024. — XV. 17. A stalled ox J] This instance 
of luxury appears to be alluded to in Matt. xxii. 4. and 
Luke XV. 23. In the times of Homer it was in high 
esteem, and formed a chief part of their entertain* 
ments. At the feasts made by his heroes, Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, and Ajax, it is mentioned as the principal 
part, if not the whole, pf what was prepared. See 
//. vii. 320. Od. iv. 65. et viii. 60. Virg. JEn. viii. 
182. 

No. 1025. — xvii. 6. The glory of children are their 
JitthersJ] The Jews often added the father*s name, 
either for the sake of distinction or respect, to shew 
that the father was a man of renown. Perhaps Solo- 
mon had this custom in view when he said, the glory of 
children are their fathers. Thus we see in Homer ^ 
that the Greeks took the paternal name for a mark of 
honour. (Iliad x. 68.) Sometimes the mother's name 
was given for the surname; as when the father had 
many wives, or when the mother was of the better 
family. So Joab and his brethren are always called the 
^ons of Zeruiah, who was David's sister, 1 Chron. ii. 
16. If the name of the father were not distinction 
enough, they added the grandfather's, as Gedaliah the 
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son of Ahikam the son of Shaphan, Jer. xxxix^ 14. 
Sometimes a surname was taken from the head of st 
patticular branchy from a town, a country, or a na- 
tion if they were originally strangers ; as„ Uriah the 
Hittite, Araunah the Jebusite. Fleury's Hist, of the 
Jsradites^ p. 21. :^ 

, ^ .  •    • ' 

No. 1026. — xxii. 14. The mouth of strange women 
is a deep pit.'] Maundrell (p. 5.) describing the pas- 
sage out of the jurisdiction of the bassa of Aleppo into 
that of Tripoli, tells us, that the road was rocky and 
uneven, but attended with variety. He says, ** they 
descended into a low valley, at the bottom or which is 
a fissure into the eartli of a great depth ; but withal so 
narrow, that it is. not discernible to the eye till you 
arrive just upon it, though to the ear a notice is given 
of it at a great distance, by reason of the noise of a 
stream running down into it from the hills. We could 
not guess it to be less than thirty yards deep, but it is 
so narrow that a small arch, not four yards over, lands 
yOu on its other side. They call it the sheikhs wife; a 
name given it from a woman of that quality, who fell 
into it and perished. '' Probably Solomon might allude 
to some such dangerous place, in comparing a whore 
to a drep pit. See also Prov. xxiii. 27. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 461. 

No» 1027. — xxiii, 30. They that tarry hng at the 
wine.'] .Dafndini (p. 17.) informs us that it was the 
practice of tipplers not merely to tarry long over the 
upttle, but over the wine cask. " The goodness of the 
wine of Candia render^ the Candiots great drinkers, 
and.it often happens, that two or three great drinkers 
will sit down together at the foot of a cask, from whence 
thpy will not depart till they have emptied it." 'See 
also Isaiah v. U. 
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No. 1028.— «xiv. 11. If thou, for^^iT to deliter 
ihcm that are drawn unto deaths and those that are ready 
to be slnin.'\ It was aHowed among the Jews, that if 
^ any person could offer any thing in favour of a prisoner 
after sentence was passed, he might be heard before 
execution was done : and therefore it was usual, as the 
Mishna shews, that when a man was led to execution, 
a crier went before him and proclaimed, /^ This man is 
now going to be executed for such a crime, and such 
and such are witnesses against him; whoever knows 
him to be innocent, let him come forth^ and make it 
appear.^' Doddridge's Works, vol. iii. p. 236, note. 

No. 1029. — xxiv. 31. The stone wM,] Stone walls 
were frequently used for the preservation of vineyards, as 
well as living fences. Fan Egmont and Hej/man (vol. ii. 
p. 39.) describing the country about Saphet, a cele- 
brated city of Galilee^ tell us, *^ the couhtry round it 
is finely improved, the declivity being co^red with 
vines supported by low walls.'' Harmer, vol. i. p. 456. 

No. 1030. — XXV. 26. A righteous manfoBing dawn 
before the wicked is as a troubled fountain and a corrupt 
springj] One method of rendering streams of water 
unfit for use to an enemy was, by throwing filth into 
them. This was sometimes practised, (Gesta Dei per 
Francos^ p. 1031.) and in particular it was done by the 
people at a place called Bosseret. Accident haa also 
sometimes had the same effect. The same writer men- 
. tions a large quantity of water collected in cisterns^ 
as being spoiled by locusts perishing in it. A circum- 
stance of this kind might be alluded to by Solomon in 
these words, v Harme^l, vol. ii. p. 234. 

No. 1031.— rx XV. 27. It is not good to eat muck 
honei/^ Delicious as honey is to an eastern palate, it 
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lha& been Ihought sometimes to have groduced terribly 
effects. Sanuius (Gesta Dei per Francos^ vol. ii. p. 
224.) informs us, that the English who attended Edward 
the First into the Holy Land died in great numbers, as 
they n>arched, in June, to demolish a place, which he 
ascribes to the excessive heat, and their intemperate 
eating of fruits and honey. This circumstance seems 
to illustrate both the remark of Solomon, and the pro- 
phetic pass£^e, which speaks of a book sweet in the 
mouth as a mor-sel of boney, butbitter after it was down. 
BeF. X. 9, lO. Harmer, vol. i. p. 299. 

No. 1032. — ^xxvii. 6. The kisses of an enemif are 
d^ceitful^ It was not customary among the Greeks 
and Romans to give the kiss of adoration to their idols; 
but at Agrigentum in Sicily, where it seems the wor* 
ship of the Tyrian Hercules was introduced by the 
Phenicians, who, it is well known, settled many con- 
siderable colonies in that island, we meet with a brazen 
image of Hercules, whose mouth and chin were worn 
by the kisses of his worshippers. The kiss of adoration 
ia still practised by the Siamese pagans, for in their 
public worship, ^^ after the priest's benediction, every 
one goes to an im^ge, and kisses or bows to it, and 
then marches off in good order." Complete S^st. of 
irfog. vol. ii. p. 283. 

No. 1033.-^xxvii. '27. And thou shalt have goatj^ 
milk enough/or thy food.'] Milk is a great part of the 
diet of the eastern people^ Their goats furnish them 
witbsomo.part of it, and Russell tells us (p. 53.) are 
cluefly kept for tliat purpose ; that they yield it in no 
inconsiderable quantity ; and that it is sweet and well 
tasted. This at Aleppo is however chiefly from the 
beginning of April to September ; they being gene- 
jrally supplied the other part of the year with cow's 
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milk,- such as it is : for the cows being comMonty kept 
at the gardens, and fed with the refuse, the milk gene- 
rally tastes so strong of garlic or cabbage-leaves as to 
be very disagreeable. This circumstance sufficiently 
points out how far preferable the milk of goats must 
have been. Harmer, vol. i. p. 288. 

No. 1034. — XXX. 17. The eye that mocketh at his 
father J and despiseth to obey his mother ^ the raoens of the 
valley shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat i/.] 
That ravens were understood to prey on criminals who 
had been executed, appears from many passages in 
ancient writers. The Greeks often speak of throwing 
to the ravens. The old man Mnesilochus, in Aristo- 
phanes, intreats for a mitigation of his sentence, and 
that he may not be hanged to serve as food for ravens. 
So we read in Horace^ 



n on pasces in cruce corvos. 

Thou shalt not hang on a cross and feed ravens. 

No. 1035. — xxxi. 13. She seeketh wool andflax.l It 
was usual in ancient times for great personages to do 
such works as are mentioned in these words, both among 
the Greeks and Romans. Lucretia with her maids 
was found spinning, when her husband Collatinus pai4 
a visit to her from the camp. Tanaquilis, or Caia Cs- 
cilia, the wife of king Tarquin, was an excellent spin- 
ner of wool. (Valerius MaximuSy 1. x. p. 348.) Her 
wool, with a distaff and spindle, long remained in the 
temple of Sang us ; and a garment made by her, worn 
by Servius TuUius, was reserved in the temple of For- 
tune. Hence it became a custom for maidens to ac« 
company new.married women with a distaff and spindle, 
with wool upon them, signifying what they were prin- 
cipally to attend to. (Plin. JSat. Uist. 1. viii. c. 48.) 
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Maidens are advised to follow the example of Minerva, 
said to be the first who made a web ; and if they de- 
sired to have her favour, learn to use the distaff, and to " 
card and spiii. ("(hid. Fast. 1. iii.j So did the daughters 
of Minyas, (Ovidy Met, h iv. f. 1. v. 34.) and thb 
nymphs. (Virgil, Geor, 1. iv.) Augustus Csesar usually 
Wore no garments but such as were made at home, by 
his wife, sister; oi^ daughter; (Siieton. in Fit. Augdst^ 
c. 73.) 

No. 1036.— *xxxi. 22. She maketh herself coverings 
of tapestry, 1 Horner^ who was neai*ly contemporary 
with Solomoii, represents bbtb Helen and Penelope 
employed at their looms, //. iii. 12^. Od. ii. 94. >/ vi; 52. 
And to tbi^ day in Barbary, '* the women aldjie are 
employed in the manuiucturing 6f th^ir hykes^ or 
blankets as we should call them : who do hot use thef 
shuttle, but conduct every thread of the woof with 
iheir fingers." Shaw's Travels^ p. 224; 

No. 1031; — kxxi. 24. She maketh fine liniHy dHtt 
selleth it^ and delivereth girdles unto the merchants.'] 
Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptian women used 
lo carry on comnlerce. That trade is flow however 
lost ; and the Arabs of that country are the only people 
who retain any share of it. MatUet (Lett, xi. p. 134;) 
says, that the women used to d^al in buying and selling 
things woven of silk, gold, and silver, of pure silk^ 
#f cottoQ^ of cotton and thready or ^impl^ liheh cloth, 
whether made in the country or imported. Thiife is pre*- 
eisely what the industridus Israelitish women aie. sup* 
posed to have done^ HAHMERi vol; ii. p. 414. 
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No. 1038.— ECCLESIASTES vii. 26. 

J find more bitter than death the woman whose heart is 
snares and netSy and her hands as bands. 

The following insidious mode of robbery gives s 
very lively comment upon these words of Solomon. 
The most cunning robbers in the world are in this 
country. They use a certain slip with a running noose^ 
which they cast with so much sle^ht about a man's 
neck when they are within reach of him^ that they 
xiever fail, so that they strangle him in a trice. They 
have another curious trick abo to catch travellers. 
They send out a handsome woman upon the road, 
who, with her hair dislievelled, seems to be all in tears ; 
sighing, and complaining of some misfortune which she 
pretends has befallen her. Now, as she takes the same 
way as the traveller goes, he easily falls inta conversa- 
tion with her, and finding her beautiful, offers her bis 
assistance, which she accepts : but he hath no sooner 
taken her up on horseback behind him, but she throws 
the snare about his neck, and strangles him, or at least 
stuns him ; until the robbers who lie hid come running 
in to her assistance, and complete what she hath begun*** 
Thevenoty part iii. p. 41. 

No. 1039. — X. 1. Dead flies cause the apothecary's 
ointment to stink,] *-^ A fact well known," says Scheu^h" 
siery fPhys. Sacra, in he, J " wherefore apothecaries 
take care to prevent flies coming to their syrups and 
other fermentable preparations. For in all insects t^ere 
is an" acrid volatile salt, which, mixed with sweet or 
even alkaline substances, excites them to a brisk intes- 
tine motion, disposes them to fermentation^ and to 
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putrescence itself; by which the more volatile princi- 
ples fly off, leaving the grosser behind: at the same 
time the taste and odour are changed^ the agreeable to 
fetid, the sweet to insipid. '^ 

No. 1040. — xii. 11. As nadhfastined by the masters 
of asseniblies,] The Romans were accustomed to num- 
ber their years by the cla/pi or nails which were fixed oa 
the temple doors. The praetor, consul, or dictator^ 
drove one annually into the wall of Jupiter^s temple 
upon the ides of March. (See fforace, b. iii. Qd. xxiv- 
5.) May not these words of Solomon allude to a cus- 
tom similar to this ? 

No. 1041. — xii. 11. Masters of assemblies.'] It is 
most probable that the assemblies here referred to were 
for the purpose of pronouncing discourses of >an elo-» 
qnent and philosophical nature. Such assemblies hav^ 
been common in those countries since the days of So- 
lomon, apd even in his time might not be unknown. 
Macamat signifies, according to lyHerbdot, assemblies 
and conversations, pieces of eloquence, or academical 
discourses, pronounced in asseq[iblies of men oi letters* 
This way of reciting compositions in prose and vers^ 
has been as frequent among the Orientals, as it was 
anciently among the Romans, and as it is now in our 
academies. I'he Arabians have many books containing 
discourses of this kind, which are looked upon by them 
4IS master-pieces of eloquence. 

Harmer, vol. iv. p. 70. 
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No. 1042.— SOLOMON'S SONG i. 5. 

1 am blacky but comely ^ O ye daughters of Jerusalem^ 
as the tents ofKedar, as the curtains of Solomon. 

Modern tents are sometimes very beautiful. ** The 
Turks spare for nothing in rendering their tents conve* 
Dient and magnificent. Those belonging to the grand 
signor were exceeding splendid , and covered entirely 
with silk ; and one of them lined ^with a rich silk stufF^ 
the right side of which was the apartment for the eu- 
nuchs. But even this was exceeded by another, which 
I was informed cost twenty-five thousand piastres ; it 
was made in Persia, and intended as a present to the 
grand signor ; and was not finished in less than three or 
four years. The outside of this tent was not indeed 
remarkable ; but it was lined with a single piece made 
of camels' hair, and beautifully decocted with festoons 
and sentences in the Turkish language." Travels, by 
Fan Egmont and Heyman, vol. i. p. 212. 

Nadir Shah had a very superb tent, covered on the 
outside with scarlet broad-cloth, and lined within with 
violet -coloured satin, ornamented with a great variety 
of animals, flowers, &c. formed entirely of pearls and 
precious stones. 

No. 1(>43. — i. 10. Thy cheeks are comely with rows 
of jewels. 1 Olearius supposes the head-dress of the 
bride here referred to is the same with that which is now 
frequently used in the East. He says, (p. 818.) that 
all the head-dress that the Persian ladies make use of 
consists of two or three rows of pearls, which are not 
worn there about the neck, as in other places; but 
round the head, begimiing at the forehead, and de5 
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6cending down the cheeks and under the chin ; so that 
their faces seem to be set in pearls. 

Harmer, an Sol. Songy p. 205. 

No. 1044. — ii. 15. Take us the foxes y the little foxeSj 
that Spoil the vines y for our vines have tender grapes,"] 
Foxes are observed by many authors to be fond of 
grapes, and to make great havoc in vineyards. Aris^ 
iophanes (in his Equites) compares soldiers to foxes, 
who spoil whole countries, as the others do vine- 
yards. Galen (in his book of Aliments) y tells us, that 
hunter^ did not scruple to eat the flesh of foxes in 
autumn, when they were grown fat with feeding on 
grapes. 

• No. 1045.— iii. 1. Night.] In the East thej^ tiow 
have a public festival called Zeenah, in which crowds 
of both sexes dress out in their best apparel, and laying 
aside all modesty and restraint, go in and out where 
they please ; at other times the women are very closely 
confined. (Shaw's Trav, p. 207.) Mr. Harmer (Out* 
lines of a Commentary y p. 270.) seems to suppose the 
night referred to in these words was one of thbse fes- 
tivals. 

No. 1046. — iii. 3. The watchman that go about the 
city found me.] In Persia the watch is kept up very 
strictly. In the night they suffer no person to go 
about the streets without a lantern. They incessantly 
walk about the street to prevent mischief and robberies, 
with vigilance and exactness, being obliged to indem- 
nify those who are robbed. " It is reported that one night 
Shah Abbas, desirous to make trial of the vigilance of 
these people, suffered himself to be surprised by them; 
and had been carried to prison, had he not been known 
by one of the company^ who discovering him to the 
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rest, they all cast themselves at bis feet to beg hi$ 
pardon/* Ambassador's Trav. p. 328. See Ezek, 
zxxiii. 2. . 

No. ] 04?.^iu. 1 1 . The crmn wherewith hi^ tnolher. 
crowned him -in the day of his espousidsS] Such a cere^ 
inony as this was customary among the Jews at theii 
marriages. MaiUet informsi qs the crowns were made of 
different materiab. Describing the custom as prac* 
tised by the members of the Greek church who now 
live in Egypt, he says (LetL x. p. 85.) " that the 
parties to be married are placed opposite to a readings 
desk» upon which the book of the gospels is placed » 
and upon the book two crowns, which are made of such 
materials as people choose, of flowers, of cloth, or of 
tinsek There he (the priest) continues bis benedic-, 
t^ions and prayers, into which he introduces all the pa- 
triarchs of the Old Testament. He after that places 
^hese crowns A the one on the head of the bridegroom, 
the other on that of the bride, and covers them both 
with a veil.^' After some other ceremonies the priest 
concludes the whole by taking off their crowns, and 
dismissing them with prayers. 

No. 1048. — ^v. 13. His cheeks are as a bed of spices, 1 
The ancients by way of indulgence used to repose 
themselves on large heaps of fragrant herbs, leaves, and 
jQowers. Among others, we may take an instance from 
Anacreotiy in Ode iv. b- 1 • of himself, he says, 

Reclm'd at ease on this toft bed^ 

With fragrant leaves of myrtle spread 

And flcw'ry lote, I'll now resign 

My cares, and quaff the rosy wine. FaJ^kes. 

No. 1049,— vi. 10. Fair #^ the moon.'] This manner 
of describing befiuty still prevails in the East. If Her- 
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Moi ioforms us, that the later writers of these couii'- 
tries h^ve given to the patriarch Joseph the title of the 
Moon of Canaan, that is, in their style, the most per- 
fect beauty that ever appeared above the horizon of 
Judea. Many eastern writers have applied the com* 
parison particularly to the females of those countries. 

No. 1050.— vii. 5. And the hair of thy head li&0^ 
purple: the ting is held (Heb. bound J in the galleries.] 
Mr. Parkhwrst proposes to render the words, the hair of 
iky head is Uke the purple of a king bound up in the 
canalsy or troughs. The Vulgate is, Canke capitis tui 
sicut purpura regis tmcta canalibus. '^ In Solomoo's 
Song," says Mons. Goguet alluding to this text, " there 
b mentioned a royal purple which the dyers dipt in the 
canals, after having tied it in small bundles." (Origin of 
Laws, vol. ii. p. 99.) The following note is also added : 
** The best way of washing wools after they are dyed 
is to plunge them in running water. Probably the 
sacred author had this practice in view when he said, 
they should dip the royal purple in canals. As to what 
he adds, after being tied in little bundles or packets, 
one may conclude from this circumstance, that instead 
of making the cloth with white wool, ahd afterwards 
putting the whole piece into the dye, as we do now, 
th^y then followed another method: they began by 
dying the wool in skeins, and made it afterwards into 
purple stufis." His account well illustrates the com« 
parison of a lady^s hair to royal purple bound up in 
the canals, if we may suppose, what is highly pro* 
bable, that the eastern ladies anciently braided their 
hair in numerous tresses (perhaps with purple ribands, 
as well as with those of other colours) in a manner 
somewhat similar to what they do in our times, accord- 
ing to the description jdven by Lady M. W> Mofi^ 
tagu. 
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No. 1051. — ^viii. 10. I am a wall y and my breast f 
like towers.] In these words Solomon alludes ^o mounts, 
common in Greece, Egypt, and Syria. They were 
generally formed by art ; being composed of earth, 
raised very high, which was sloped gradually with great 
exactness. The top of all was crowned with a tower. 
They were held in great reverence, and therefore con- 
sidered as places of safety, and weife the repositories of 
much treasure. (Josephus^ Bell. Jud, 1. vii. p. 417.) 
There were often two of these mounds of equal height 
in the same inclosure. To such as these Solomon refers 
in this passage. 
' Holwell's Mythological Diet. p. 263. 
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No. 1052.— ISAIAH i. 14. 

• » 

Your, appovnieife^mt^. 

Thp sal^l^atb, tlipugb i): recurred ^very seventh day. 
ivas much the greatest feast jthe Jews kept. Op that 
4ay i^hey could not lawfully dress any maat. They had 
jrecourse to a very curious method of obtaining hot 
irictuals. They preserved he^t in th^ir pipkins \^y ^rap« 
ping jthem up in baskets in bay, and putting their pro- 
visions, perhaps previously dressed, into them, by which 
ineans tlje b^t w^ preserved. The poorer Jews, who 
had not houses of their own capacipu^ enough to make 
entertainments in, upon their feasfdays, in the city of 
Kome, used to hire the grove which was anciently 
(dedicated to Egeria, and meet .there. They carried 
the^r provisions in these basjcets of hay ; and the Romans, 
not knowing the reason why they did so, derided them, 
and called this basket and hay a Jew's household stuff. 
Juvenal has an allusion to thid practice in the following 
passage: 

Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 

Judaeis, quorum cophinus fdpnuinque supellex, Sai.'\ku 13. 

—Now the sacred shades and founts are hir'd 

By banish' d Jews, who their whole weahhcan lay 

In a small basket on a wisp of hay. Dry den. 

No. 1053. — i. 18. Though your sins be as scarlet^ 
they shall be as white as srum ; though they be ted like 
crimson they shall be as wool.'] Mr. Henry in his ex- 
position of Levit. xvi. informs us, that the later J(&ws 
had a custom of tying one shread of scarlet cloth to the 
horns of the scape-goat, and another to the gate of the 
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temple, or to the top of the rock where the goat W9$ 
)ost; and they concluded that if it turned white, as they 
say it usually did, the sins of Israel were forgiven ; as it is 
written, Though your sins have been as scarlet, they shall 
be as wool. They ad4, that for forty years before the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans the scarlet 
|L*luth never changed colour at all ; which is a fair con-f 
fession that, having rejected the ^ubstaocei the shadow 
stood thiem in no steac}. 

No. 1054. — ^i. 18. Sins as scarlet,] This colour 
was produced from a worifi or insect, which grew in ^ 
coccus or excrescence of a shrub of tlie ilex kind, fPlin, 
Nat, Hist. xvi. 8.) like the cochineal worm in the 
ppuntia of America. (UllotCs Voyage, l>. v. cap. 2, 
p. 342. ) There is a shrub of this kind that grows ii| 
Provence and Languedoc, and produces the like insect, 
called the kermes oak, from kermez the Arabic word 
for this colour, whence pur word crimson ui derived. 

Neque ami«pt cdoret 
JLana ref«rt iiic<iiea(a fiico» 

^ys the poet, applying the same image to a different 
purpose. To discharge these strong colours is im? 
possible to human art or power: but torthe grace and 
power of God all things, even much naore difficult, are 
possible and easy. Lowth, m he. 

No. 1055. — ii. 4. They shall beat their swords into 
flhughskaresy and their spears into pruning^hoaks,] 
This description of well established peace is very poe- 
tical. The Roman poets have employed the same image. 
Martial xiv. 34. Fals ex CEise. 

Pax me certa ducis placidos curvavit in usus : . 
Agricolse nunc sum^ militis ante fui« 
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The profs^het Joel ^ath reversed it, Md a|>plied it tq 
war prevailing over peace. Beat your pLo^/^hsharei 
into swordSf and your irruning-hooks into spears* Joel 
iiL 10. and so likewise the Roman poets: 

Npn uUus arsttrq 
Dignus hoQos ; squaJent abductis ^rra colonis, 
£t currx rieidum falces conflantur in ensem. 

/ f^irg» Oeorg. i. 505, 

So also Ovid Fast* i. 697. Lowth, in he. 

No- 1056. — ii. S. Q house efji^hy com^yej and lei 
us tmlk in the light i^ih§ Lord.Ji ^f In the evening when 
^bey (the Jews) proceeded to testify their joy for the 
efFusipn of water, the temple was sp completely illumi- 
pated by means of lights plained fifty yards bigli, that, 
it is said, there was npt a street in Jerusalem which was 
pot lighted by thepo. Many carried lighted torches in 
their hands. Deyling supposes that there is an allusion 
to this custom in the beautiful invitation given by be^ 
lieving g^tiles to the Jews, as above cited.^^ 

J amiesok's Use of Sacred History ^ vol. i. p. 44d« 

No, 1057. — ^iii. 23. The fine linen^'] This must refer 
to garments of the Lacedaemonian kind, which might 
be seen through. We are informed by ancient writers^ 
that those worn by the Lacednmonian maidens were so 
made as to be highly indecent, and not to answer a 
principal end of clothing. It is possible that some of 
the Jewish ladies might wear dresses of a similar fashion. 
Parkhurst (Heh. Lex. p, 123.) supposes that the pro^ 
phet means vestments of the cobweb kind, which would 
not hinder the wearers from appearing almost naked : 
such as Menander caBs tuitl^iaim ^rwm, a transparent 
vest, and mentions as the dress of a courtesan : and such 
as Faiuv styles vitreas vestesy glassy vestments: and 
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Horace^ from tbe Mand of Co5s where the stuff was 
made, denominates Coan : 

— Co'it tibi pcene videre est 



Ut nudaro. Lib, 1. tat, 2. 1. 10 1, 



7-Through the Coan vcit 



You almost tee her naked* 

This Coan stuff was probably a kind of very thin silk or 
gauze. Lady M. W. MoTitagtie describes part of her 
dress as being of fine white silk gauze, closed at the 
neck with a diamond button, but tbe shape and colour 
of the bosom was very ^ell to be distinguished through 
it. Letter xxix. 

No. 1058. — ^iii. 26. And she being desolate shaU sit on 
the ground,'] Sitting on the ground was a posture that 
denoted mourning and deep distresi^. Lam. ii. 8. "We 
find Judaea on several coins of Vespasian and Titus in 
a posture that denotes sorrow and captivity, — sitting on 
the ground. I fancy tbe Romans might have an eye on 
the customs of the Jewish nation, as well as those 
of their own country, in the several marks of sorrow 
they have set on this figure. The Psalmist describes} 
the Jews lamenting their captivity in the same pensive 
posture. By the waters of Babylon we sat dovm, and 
iBtrept when we remembered thee, O Sum, But what is 
inore remarkable, we find Judaea represented as a woman 
in sorrow sitting on tbe ground, in a passage of the 
prophet that foretells the very captivity recorded on 
this medal.'' Addisoij on Medals, Dial, ii. 

No. 1059. — V. 2. And planted it with the choicest 
vine.] And he planted it with the vine of Sorek, Lowth. 
The vine of Sorek was known to th^ Israelites, being 
mentipned Gen. xlix. 11; There is son^ething. remark* 
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able ia the manner in which it is there spoken of: bind* 
ing his foal unto the vinCj and his ,ass^s colt unto the 
choice vine. Chardin says, that at Casbin, a city in 
Persia, they turned their cattle into the vineyards after 
the vintage,, to browse on the vines. He speaks also of 
vines in that country so large, that he could hardly 
compass the trunks of them with his arms. (Voyages^ 
torn. iii. p. 12.) This shews that the ass might be 
securely bound to the vine; and without danger of 
damaging the tree by browsing on it. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1060. — ^v. 2. And made a wine^press therein^]: 
And he hewed out also a lake therein. Lowth. By this 
expression we are to understand not the wine-press 
itself; but what the Romans called lacus the lake, the 
large open place, or vessel, which, by a conduit or 
spout, received the must from the wine-press. In very 
hot countries it was perhaps necessary, or at least very 
convenient, to have the lake underground, or in a cave 
hewn out of the side of a rock, for coolness, that the 
heat might not cause too great a fermentation, and spur 
the wine. The wine-presses in Persia, Chardin says, 
aare formed by making hollow places in the ground, 
lined with mason's work. Nonnus describes at large 
Bacchus hollowing the inside of the rock, and hewing* 
out a place for |he wine-press, or rather the lake. 

Ke pierc'd t\if$ rock ; aad >vith the ibarpen'd tool 
Of steel well temper'd scoop'd its inmost depth; 
Then smoothed the front, and form'd the dark recess 
In just dimension for the foaming lake. Dionysiac, lib, xih 

LowTHi in he. 

No. 1061. — vi. 6. Then fiew one of the seraphim 
unto mCf having a live coal in his hand, which he had 
taken with the tongs from off the altar,] Hoc quoque 
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inter i^iqria neglecte rdigionis est, quod emortuo 
earbone sacrificatur. (PKn. Nai. Hist. lib. xvi. torn. 2. 
p, 1 39< } Plim/ mentions te a mark of neglected religion 
the sacrificing with a dead coal^ 

No. 1062. — rii. 15. Butter dnd h&My shall he eat.'\ 
IfAroieux (Voy. dans la Pal. p. 24.) being in the camp 
of the grand emir^ who lived in much splendor and 
treated him with great regard, was entertained on the 
first morning with little loares, boney^ new-churned 
butter, and loaves of cream > more delicate than any 
he ever saw, together with coflee. Agreeabl}' to this 
he assures us in tinothet place, (p. 197.) that one of the 
principal tilings with which the Arabs regale themselves 
at breakfast is cream, or new butter, mingled with 
honey. Harmer, voL i. p. 294. 

No. 1063. — ^viii* 6, t. Forasmuch as this people 
tefuseth the waters of Shiloah that go softly^ — now there^ 
fore^ beholdj the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters 
of the rvoer^ strong and many,] The gentle waters of 
Shiloah, a small fountain and brook just without Jera« 
salem, which supplied a pool within the city for the use 
of the inhabitants, ar« an apt emblem of the state of 
the kingdom and house of David, much reduced in its 
apparent strength, it supported by die blessing of 
God ; and are finely contrasted with the waters of the 
Euphrates, great, rapid, and impetuous ; ^the image of 
the Babylonitin empire, which God threatens to bring 
down like a mighty flood upon all these apostates of 
both kingdoms, as a punishment for their manifold 
iniquities. Juvenal, inveighing against the corruption 
of Rome by the importation of Asiatic manners, says, 
that the Orontes has long been discharging itself into 
the Tiber : 

Jampridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes. 
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And Vitgil, to express the subaiission of sdme of the 
Eastern countries to the Roman arms, says, that the 
waters of Euphrates now flowed mote humbly and* 
gently. Euphrates ibat jam mollior undis. >ff». viii* 
726. LowTH, «wA?c* 

No. 1064. — ix. 5, Far eoery battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise, a;nd garments rolled in blood; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel qffreJ] The burn* 
ing of heaps of armour gathered from the field of battle^ 
as an offering made to the god supposed to be the giver 
ef victory, was a custom that prevailed among some 
heathen nations: and the Romans used it as an emblem 
of peace. A medal, struck by Vespasian on finishing 
iiis wars both at home and abroad^ represents the god« 
dess Peace, holding an olive-branch in one hand, and 
with alighted torch in the other setting fire to a heap of 
armour, f Addison on Medals^ Saiesiu |8.) Firgilmi&i* 
tions the custom: 

O mihi prxteritos referat si Jupiter annas f 

Qualis eram, cum primam aciem Prsneste tub ipsa^ 

Stravi, scutorumque incendi victor acervo». j£fi, viii. 560* 

Would heaven, ^aid he, my strength and youth recall. 

Such as I was beneath Prasneste's wall, 

Then when I made the foremost foes retire, 

And set whole heaps of conquer 'd shields on fire. D&tdew. 

See also Joshua xi. 6. Nahum ii. 13. Psalm xlvi. 9, 
£zek. xxxix. 8, 10. Bp. Lowth, in loc. 

No. 1065. — ^ix. 6. The government shall be upon hit 
shoulder.'] RaphdiuSy in his note on this text says, " I 
believe that because we carry burthens upon our shouU 
^ers, therefore government is said to be laid upon them.** 
Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. 106.) mentions a statue of Sesos- 
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tris kiiig of Egjpty on which some sacred Egypli^ 
letters were engraved^ reaching from one shoulder td 
the other, of this import, / obtained this country by mrf 
shoulders. 

No. 1066. — xi. 15. With his mig ht J/ wind shall h^ 
shake his hand over the river, and shall smite it in the 
seven streams, and make rnengo aver dry^hod.] Herodo* 
tus (i. 189.) tells a story of his Cyrus (a very different 
character from that of the Cyrus of the Scriptures and 
XenophonJ which may somewhat illustrate this passage y 
in which it is said that God would inflict a kind of pu-^ 
nishment andjudgment on the Euphrates, and render it 
fordable,by dividing it into seven streams. ^^ Cyrus being 
impeded in his march to Babylon by the Gyndes, a deep 
and rapid river which falls into the Tigris; and having 
lost one of his sacred white horses that attempted to 
pass it, was so enraged against the river, that he threat^ 
ened to reduce it, and make it so shallow that it should be 
easily fordable even by women, who should not be up 
to their knees in passing it. Accordingly he set his 
whole army to work ; and cutting three hundred and 
sixty trenches from both sides of the river, turned the 
waters into them, and drained them off.'* 

» 

No. 1067. — xiii. 10. For the stars of heaven and the 
constellations thereof shall not give their light : the sun 
shall be darkened in his going forth, and the 7noon shall 
not cause hei^ light to shim.] The Chaldaeans were de- 
voted above all people in the world to the observation 
of the heavenly bodies, and their existence was become 
more essentially necessary to them, as a nation celebrat-- 
ed for astronomy and commerce; a circumstance this, 
i^hich adds singular force and sublimity to a passage, 
even without this consideration exceedingly grand and 
poetical. Foster's Essay, p. 30. 
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,'- No, 1068. — ^xiii. 17. Behold^ Iwill stir up the Medejt 
tigainst theniy who shall not regard silver; and as for 
gold, they shall not delight in itJ\ That is, they were 
not to be induced by large offers of gold and silver for 
ransom to spare the lives of those whom they have sub- 
dued in battle ; their rage and cruelty will get the better 
«f all such motives. We have many examples in the 
Iliad and the ^neid of the addresses of the vanquished 
to the pity and avarice of the vanquishers^ to induce 
.them to spare their lives. ^ 

Est domus aka : jacent penitus defossa talenta 

Caelati aiigenti : sunt auri pondera facti> &c. u£ff. x. 526. 

High in my dome are silver talents roU'd, 

With piles of labour'd and unlabour'd gold s 

These^ to procure my ransom, 1 resign ; 

llie war depends not on a life like mine. 

One, one poor life can no such difTrence yields 

^or turn the mighty balance of the field. 

Thy talents, (cried the prinoe) thy treasur'd store> 

Keep for thy sons.— Pitt. 

No. 1069. — ^xiii. 18. Their haws also shall dash their 
jfOfimg men. in pieces.] Both Herodotus (i. 61.) and 
Xenaphon^ (Anab. iii.) mention that the Persians used 
large bows; and the latter says particularly, that their 
bows were three cubits long. (Anah. iv.) They were 
celebrated for their archers, Jer. xlix. 35. Probably 
their neighbours and allies the Medes dealt much in the 
^same sort of arms. In Psalm xviii. 34. and Job xx. 24. 
mention is made of a bow of brass. If the Persian bows 
were of metal, we may easily conceive that with a 
metalline bow of three cubits length and proportionably 
strong the soldiers might dash and slay the young men, 
.the weaker and unresisting part of the inhabitants, in 
Che general carnage on taking the city. 

Bp. LowTH, in be. 

VOL. II. R 
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No. 1070. — xvii. 6. jinoUoe-ireeJ] The olire-tfee, 
from the effect of its oil in relaxing an3 preventing, or 
mitigating pain^ seems to hare been from the beginning 
an emblem of the benignity of the dirine nature; and 
particularly after the fall to have represented the good- 
ness and placability of Gkxl through Christ, and the 
blessed influences of the holy spirit in mollifying and 
healing our disordered nature, and in destroying or 
expelling from it the poison of the old serpent, even as 
olive oil does that of the natural serpent or viper. 
Hence we see a peculiar propriety in the olive leaf or 
branch being chosen by divine providence as a sign to 
Noah of the abatement of the deluge, Gen. viii. 1 J . 
we may 'also account for oUve branches being ordered 
as one of the materiab of the booths at the feast of ta- 
bernacles, Nefa. viii. 15. and whence they became the 
emblems of peace to various and distant nations. See 
ViRG. jEn. vii.. 1. 154. viii. 1. 116. xi. 1. 101. LivY. 
lib. xkxix. cap. 16. etiib. xlv. cap. 25. 

Our late eminent navigators found that green branches 
carried in the bands, or stuck in the ground, were the 
emblems of peace universally employed and understood 
by all the islanders, even in the South Seas. See Capt^ 
Cool^s Voyages pass. 

Parkhurst*$ Heb. Lex. p. 1 9S» 

No. 1071. — xviii. 1, 2. Woe to the land shadowing 
with wings ^ which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia; that 
sendeth ambassadors by the sea even in vessels of bulrushes, 
npon the waters, saying , go, ye swift messengers, to a 
nation scattered and peeled, to a people terrible/rom their 
beginning hitherto; a nation meted out and tVodden down, 
whose lands the rivers hax^e spoiled*] The circumstances 
of this prophecy accord perfectly well with Egypt. In 
this country wings universally obtained as hieroglyphics 
of the wind, (Maurice's Ind. Ant. vol. ii. p. 386.) and 
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a sort of light ships or boats built of papytus were com- 
monly used on the Nile. Exclusive of the deserts on 
each side of it, Egypt is one continued vale above seven 
liundred miles long ; and from the heart of Abyssinia 
the Nile brings a species of mud, light and fat, which 
by the inundation of this river overspreads, smooths^ 
and fertilizes the face of a country naturally barren. 
An event of such importance to the inhabitants as the 
overflow of the Nile would naturally induce them to 
measure its different heights. As soon as it mtired within 
its banks, and the earth became sufficiently dry, the 
Egyptians sowed their land, and sent forth their cattle 
to tread the seed into the ground : and without any 
farther care expected the harvest. 

No, 1072, — ^xxiv. 22. jis prisoners are gathered in 
the pit J and shall be shut up in prison.^ In this yerstt 
the image seems to be taken from the practice of the 
great monarchs of that.time ; who, when they had thrown 
their wretched captives into a dungeon, never gave 
themselves the trouble of inquiring about them ; but let 
them Ke a long time in that miserable condition, wholly 
destitute of relief, and disregarded* Bp, Lo wth, in toe. 

No. 1073.— xxviii. 1. Wee to the crown of pride , to 
ihe^ drunkards of Ephraim^ whose glorious beauty is a 
fading flower.'] Thecityof Sebaste, the ancient Samaria, 
beautifully situated on the top of a round hill, and sur^ 
jTQunded immediately with a rich valley and a circle of 
other hills beyond it, suggested the idea of a chaplet, or 
wreath of flowers. Worn upon their heads on occasions of 
festivity ; expressed by the proud crown and the fading 
Hower of the drunkards. That this custom of wearing 
chaplets in their banquets prevailed among the Jews, as 
well as among the Greeks aud Romans, appears from 
Wisdom ii. 7, 8. ^ Bp, Lowth, in loc. 

R 2 
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No. 1074.— xxix. 1 . JVoe to Arid^ to Ariel, the dtp 
where David dwelt.] At Jerusalem vast quantities of 
ilesh were consumed in their sacred feasts, as well as 
burnt upon the altar. Perhaps this circumstance wiU 
be^ explain the reason why the holy city is called 
Ariel. According to* the Eastern taste, the term is ap* 
plied in this sense; that is, to places remarkable for 
consuming great quantities of provision, and especially 
flesh. ** The modem Persians will have it," say» 
jyjlerbelotf in his account of Shiraz a eity of that 
country, " that this name was given to it because this 
city consumes and devours like a lion, (which is called 
iShir in Persian) all that is brought to it, by which they 
express the multitude and, it may be, the good appe* 
tite of its inhabitants." 

The prophet pronounces woe to Zion, 9s too ready 
to trust to the number of its inhabitants and sojourners, 
which may be insinuated by the term Ariel which ha 
uses. Harmer, vol. i. p. 212i. 

No. 1075. — xxix, 4. And thy speech shall whisper 
out of the dust.] That the souk of the dead uttered a 
feeble stridulous sound, very different from the natural 
human voice, was a popular notion apiong the heathens, 
as well as among the Jews. This appears from several 
pas^ges of their poet^; Homer, Vii*gil, Horace. The 
pretenders to the art of necromancy, who were chiefly 
women, had an art of speaking with a feigned voice; 
so as to deceive those that applied to them, by making 
them believe that it was the voice of the ghost. From 
this art of the necromancers the popular notion seems to 
^have arisen, that the ghost's voice was a weak. Inarticu- 
late sound, very different from the speech of the living. 

Jip. LowTH, inloc^ 

No« 1076.*--xxix« 8^ Or as when, a thirsty man 
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dn^ameihj and behold ^ he drhxketh; butheawakethy and 
^ehddy he is faints arid his soul hath appetite.'] As the 
simile of the prophet is drawn from nature, an extract 
which describes tlie actual occurrence of such a circum'- 
stance will be agreeable. " The scarcity of water was 
greater here at Buhaker than at Benown. Pay and 
night the "^ells were crouded with cattle lowing, ^nd 
fighting with each other to come at the trough. Eirco^- 
sire thirst made many of them furious; others being too- 
weak to contend for the water, endeavoured to quench 
their thirst by devouring the blaek mud from the gutters 
near the wdls ; which they did with great avidity, though 
it was commonly fatal to them* This great scarcity of 
water was felt by all the people of the camp ; and by 
none more than myself. I begged water from the negro 
slaves that attend^ the camp, but with very indifferent 
success: for though I let no opportunity slip, and was 
very urgent in my solicitations both to the Moors and to 
the negroes, I was but ill supplied, and frequently 
passed the night in the situation of Tantalus. No 
sooner had I shut my eyes, than fancy would convey 
me to the streams and rivers of my native land ; there, 
as I wandered along the verdant bank, I surveyed the 
clear stream with transport, and hastened to swallow 
the delightful draught; but, alas! disappointment 
awakened me, and I found myself a lonely c^ptive^ 
perishing of thirst amidst the wUds of Africa.'^ Pa^k'$ 
Travels in Africa, p. 145, - > 

No. 1077. — xxxiit. 18, Where is he thatcotmied thfi 
t<rtbers?\ That is, the commander of the enemy's forces^ 
who surveyed the fortificatiops of the city and took an 
account of the height, strength, and situation pf the 
walls and towers, that he might know where to makd 
the assault with the greatest advantage. As Capaneiis 
before Tbebes js' represented in 4 passage pf the Pho^t 
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nissee of Euripides j {v. 187.) which Groiius ha^. applied 
as an illustration of this passage, Bp. LtOwth, in loc. 

No. 1078. — xl. 3. Prepare ye the wag of the Lord.] 
This passage is an allusion to the custom of sending 
persons before a great prince, to clear the way for fais 
passage. Sir Thomas Itoe'*s chaplain (p. 468.) says, ** I, 
waiting upon my lord ambassador two years and part of 
a third, and travelling with him in progress with that 
king (the mogul) in the most temperate months there, 
betwixt September and April, was in one of our pro- 
gresses betwixt Mandoa and Amadavar nineteen da)^, 
making but short journeys in It wilderness, where, by a 
very great company sent before us to make those pas- 
sages and places fit to receive us, a way was cut put and 
ii^de even, broad enough for our convenient passage. 
And in the place where we pitched our tents a great 
compass of ground was rid and made plain for them, by 
grubbing a nqmber of trees and bushes: yet there we 
♦vent as readily to our tents as wfe did when they wore 
get up in the plains." 

No. 1079. — xHv, 13. The cai'penter stretcheth out his 
rule; he market h it out with a line; he Jitteth it with 
planes; and he market h it out with the compass^ and 
jnaketli it after the figure of a manJ] The prophet in 
these words describes the process of forming an idola- 
trous figure. It appears to have been done by filling a 
line with red chalk ; stretching it over a surface ; strik- 
ing it, and thereby forming lines; crossing these iines^ 
thereby forming squares; delineating the contour of the 
figure in these squares; and forming it with dignified 
proportion and majesty, to represent a sovereign. An 
actual instance, in illustration of these suggestions^ 
Occurs in Denon's Travels in JEgj/pt. In plate 124, he 
P^rvps a figure, of which he says, ** I believe it to be 
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tihat of OruS; or the Earth, son-ef Isi$ or Osiris. I have 
seen it most frequently with one or other of these divi* 
nitiesy or making offerings to them, always a figure 
younger and of smaller proportion than themselves. I 
found this on.one of the columns of the portico of Ten«* 
tjra; it was covered with stucco and painted. The 
stucco being partly scaled off, gave me the opportunity 
of discovering lines traced as if with red chalk. Curio- 
sity pron^pted me to take aivay the whule of the stucco, 
and I found the form of the figure sketched, with cor- 
xeotions of the outline; a division into twenty-two parts: 
the separation of the thighs being in the middle of the 
-whole height of the figure, and the head comprising 
lather iesis than a seventh part." 

* * * 

No. 1080.— xlrii. 13. The astrologers.] Astrdiogy, 
divination, and the interpretation of dreams, were 
fashionable studies with men of rank. They in general 
carried with them wherever they went pocket astronomic 
cal tables which they consulted, as well as astrologers. 
on every affair of moment. Richardson's Dissert, o^ 
iheEast, p. 191. 

No. 1081. — xlix. 2. He hath made wy mouth lik^ 
u sharp swcfrd.] The metaphor of the sword and the 
arrow applied to powerful speech is bold, but just. 
It has been employed by the most ingenious heathen 
writers, if with equal elegance, pot with equal force. 
It is said of Pericles by Aristophanes, (see Cicerf, 
JEpist. ad Atticumy xii. 6.) 

OvT'u)$ f JC?jAe^ xa< /^ovo; roov pyflopuy 
,Tq icsytpoy eyKareXuitetQif aHp$w[u$yQt$. 

Apud Diod, L xiif 

His pow'rfal speech 
Pierced the hearer's soul^ and l€;ft behind 
Deep in his boscmi its keen point in&c'4«. 
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See also Pindar^ Olymp, ii. 160. Bp. Lafwthj in 
loc. 

Though this language is confessedly figurative, it 
appears nevertheless to have been derived from the 
various uses to which the sword is applied, as an of- 
fensive or defensive weapon. Amongst the Tartars a 
similar mode of expression has been adopted. Man^ 
fesqiiieu calls them the most singular people upon 
earth, but says they are involved in a political slavery; 
To this he adds in a note, that when a khan is pro- 
claimed, all the people cry, that his word shall be as a 
sword. (Spirit of Laws^ vol. i. p. 350.) This prac- 
tice sufficiently accounts for the use of the word in a 
metaphorical sense. See also Psalm Ivii. 4. ]:dv. S.' 
Iv. 21. lix. 7. Prov. xii. 18. xxv. 18. xxx. 14. Eph. 
yi. 17. Heb. iv. 12. Rev. i. 16. ii. 16. xix. 15, 21. 

No. 1082. — 1. 6. I g(we my hack to the smiiersy and 
wy cheeks to them that plucked off the hair, I hid not nty 
/ace/rom shame and spitting ] Mr. Hanway has recorded 
a scene differing little, if at all, from that alluded to by 
the prophet. *f A prisoner was brought, who had two 
large logs of wood fitted to the small of his teg, and 
ri vetted together ; there was also a heavy triangular collar 
pf wood about bis neck. The general asked me, if that 
manhad.taken my goods. I told him, I did not remember 
to have seen him before. He was questioned some time, 
and at length ordered to be beaten with sticks, which 
was performed by two soldiers with such severity as if 
they meant to kill him. The soldiers were theii or- 
dered to spit in his face, an indignity of great antiquity 
in the East. This, and the cutting off beards, which 
I shall have occasion to mention, brought to my mind 
the sufferings recorded in the prophetical history of 
pur Saviour. Isaiah 1. 6. 

'' Sadoc Aga sent prisoner to Astrabad — his bear4 
"^as cut off; his face was rtibbed with dirt, and bis eye^' 
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cut out. Upon his speaking in pathetic terms with 
|hat emotion natural to a daring, spirit, the general or- 
dered him to be struck across the mouth to silence him; 
which was done with such violence that the blood 
issued forth." Travels, vol. i. p. 297. 

No. 1083. — ^li. 11. And come with singing unio 
Zion,'\ In describing the order of the caravans Pitts 
informs us, " that some of the camels have bells about 
their necks, and some about their legs, Hke those which 
.our carriers put about their fore-horses' necks, which, 
together with the servants (who belong to the camels 
and travel on foot) singing all night, make a pleasant 
noise, and the journey pa^sesaway delightfully." This 
circumstance is explanatory of the singing of the Is- 
raelites in their return to Jerusalem. 

Harmer,'vo1. i. p, 469, 

No. 1084. — ^li. 23. Who have said to thy soulj Bow 
down, thai we may go over,'] This is a very strong an^ 
expressive description of the insolent pride of eastern 
conquerors. The following is one out of many in- 
stances of it. The emperor Valerian being through 
treachery taken prisoner by Sapor king of Persia, was 
treated by him as the basest and most abject slave. For 
the Persian monarch commanded the unhappy Roman 
to bow himself down, and offer him his back, on which 
he set his foot in order to mount his chariot or liis horse, 
whenever he had occasion. Lactantius de Mort. Per^ 
sec, cap. 5. Aureh Victor, Epitome, cap. 32. 

Bp. LowTH, inioc. 

No. 1085. — Itii. 8. And who shall declare his gene^ 
ration?] It is said in the Mishn^, that before any one 
was punished for a capital crime proclamation was 
^ade before the prisoner by the public crier^ " Who- 
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crer knows any thing of his innocence, let him come 
and declare it of him.'^ On the original passage the 
Gemala of Babylon adds, that before the death of 
Jesus this proclamation was made for forty days, but no 
defence could be found. It is truly surprising to see 
such falsities, contrary to well known facts, 

Bp. LowTH, in loc. 

No. 1086. — \\r. 12. / will make thy windows of 
agates^ and thy gates of carbuncles ^ and all thy borders 
^ pleasant stones^^ The meaning of this passage must 
be, ^^ 1 will inlay the mouldings, and other members of 
the architecture which, ornaments thee as a palace, with 
the most valuable decorations,'* as royal balls are aiiorned 
in the East. 

^^ The first object that attracts attention,*' says 
Franckliny (History of Shah AUum) is the dewan aum, 
or public hall of audience for all descriptions of people. 
it is situated at the upper end of a spacious square : 
and though at present much in decay, is a noble build- 
ing. On each side of the dewan aum, and all round 
the square, are apartments of two stories in height, the 
walk and front of which, in the times of the splendor 
of the empire, were adorned with a profusion of the 
richest tapestry, velvets, and silks. The nobles vying 
with each other in rendering them the most magnifi- 
cent, especially' on festivals and days of public re- 
joicings, which presented a grand sight. See Esther 
i. 6. From hence we went to the dewan khass. 

^^ This building likewise is situated at the upper end 
of a spacious square, elevated upon a terrace of mar- 
ble about four feet in height. The dewan khass in 
former times was adorned with excessive magnificence : 
and though repeatedly stripped and plundered by suc- 
cessive invaders, still retains sufficient beauty to render 
it admired. I judge the building to be a hundred and 
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fifty feet in length by forty in bireadth. The roof is 
flat, supported by numerous columns of fine white 
marble, which have been richly ornamented with in* 
laid flowered work of different coloured stones: the 
cornices and borders have been decorated with a frieze 
and sculptured work. The ceiling was formerly in* 
crusted with a rich foliage of silver throughout its 
whole extent, which has been long since taken away. 
The delicacy of the inlaying in the compartments of 
the walls is much to be admired. And it is a matter of 
bitter regret to see the barbarous ravages that have 
been made by picking out the different cornelians, and 
breaking the marble by violence. Around the exterior 
of the dewan khass, in the cornice, are the following 
lines written in letters of gold, upon a ground of white 
marble. If there he a paradise upon earthy this isit^ it 
is thiSf it is this. The terrace of this building is cona^ 
posed of large slabs of marble, and the whole building 
is crowned at top with four cupolas of the same mate- 
rial. The royal baths built by Shah Jehan are situated 
a little to the northward of the dewan khass, and con'*- 
sist of three very large rooms, surmounted by donties of 
white marble. The inside of them about two-thirds of 
the way up is lined with marble, having beautiful bor- 
ders of flowers worked in cornelians and other stones, 
executed with much taste.*' 

Theological Magazine, vol. iii. p. 195. 

No. 1087. — Ivii. 6. The smooth stones,] This refers 
to stones made smooth by oil poured on them, as was 
frequently done by the heathen. Theophrastus has 
marked this as.one strong feature in the character of th« 
superstitious man : ^^ Passing by the anointed stones in 
the streets, he takes out his phial of oil, and pours it 
on them; and having fallen on his knees, and made 
]p& adorations, he departs." Bp. Lowth, in loc. 
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No. 10B8. — ^Tx. 13. The glory of Lebanon $haU come 
unto thee^ the Jir-treiy the pine-tree, and the box to- 
getheVy to beautify the place of my sanctuary,'] On 
great occasions the temple was decorated with branches 
of various sorts of trees. In the Apocrypha allusions 
are to be found to this practice. Upon the same day 
that the strangers profaned the temple^ on the very same 
day it was cleansed a gain ^ even the five and twentieth day 
of the same month y which is Caskw, and they kept eight 
days with gladness; therefore they bare branches ^ and fair 
boug/iSj and palms alsoj and sang psalms, 2 Mace. x. 5, 
6, 7. The usage is again confirmed when the high 
priest Alcimus, to recover access to the holy altar which 
he had forsaken, is said to present to the king Deme^ 
trius a crown of gold and a palm, and also (some) of 
the boughs which were used solemnly in the temple, 
2 Mace. xiv. 4. The prophet Isaiah is supposed te 
)iave the same allusion in the passage above cited* 

No. 1089. — ^Ixii. 6. 1 have set watchmen upon thy walls, 
O Jerusalem f who shall never hold their peace, day nor 
night; ye that make mention of the Lord, keep not silence.'] 
The image in this place is taken from the temple ser- 
vice, in which there was appointed a constant watch 
flay and night by the Levites. Now the watches in the 
East, even to this day, are performed by a loud cry 
from time to time by the watchmen, to markthe time, 
and that very frequently, and in order td shew that they 
themselves are constantly attentive to their duty. ** The 
watchmen in the camp of the caravahs go their rounds^ 
crying one after another, God is one, he is mercifid; 
and often add, take heed to your selves. "^^ (Tavern. Voyage 
de Perse, 1. i. c. 9.) The reader will observe in this 
extract how mention is made of the name of God by 
die watchmen. 
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No. 1090. — Ixii. 10. Cast up the highway.'] The 
following extracts will sufficiently. explai|i the nature 
of these highways. Herbert says, (p. 170.) " the most 
part of the night we rode upon a paved causey, broad 
enough for ten horses to go a-breast ; built by extraor- 
dinary labour and expense over a part of ^ g:reat de- 
sert, which is so even that it affords a large horizon- 
Howbeit being of a boggy loose ground upon the sur- 
face, it is covered with white salt, in some places at 
yard disep, a miserable passage ; for, if either the wind 
drive the loose salt abroad, which is like dust, or that 
by accident the horse or camel forsake the causey, Jthe 
bog is not strong enough to uphold them,, but suffers 
them to sink past all recovery." 

^' The most important and most useful monument 
of antiquity in this country is the causey built by Shah 
Abbas the Great about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, which runs from Keskar in the south-west corner 
of the Caspian, by Astrabad in the south-east corner, 
and several leagues yet farther, being in all near three, 
hundred English miles* During this period it has 
hardly ever been repaired ; it must however be ob- 
served, that few or no wheel caniages are in use in this 
country,, so that the pavement is yet preserved in many 
places very perfect. In some parts it is above twenty 
yards broad, being raised in the middle, with ditches 
on each side. There are many bridges upon it, under 
which water is conveyed to the rice fields ; but these 
are made level, and do not interrupt the prospect." 
Hanway's Travels in Persia^ vol. i. p. 198. 

No. 1091. — ^Ixii. 10. Go throughy go through the 
gates.l Repetition is a figure very frequent in the 
Oriental languages, and instances of it occur in several 
parts of the scriptures. It is also to be found in com- 
mon authors. Chardin^ translating a Persian letter, 
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renders thus, '^ To whom I wish that all the world may 
pay homage ;^' but says in the Persian it is, '^ that all 
souls may serve his name, his name." See Psalm 
kxxvii. 5. Isaiah xxvi. 3. 

No. 1092. — Ixii. 10. Lift up a standard /or the 
peopk^} The original word here used is of a general 
signification, and means not a standard only, but any 
sign^ This may receive some illustration from a pas* 
sage in Irwiifs Travelsy p. 139. He says, that it was cus* 
tbmary to light up fires on the mountains within view of 
Cossir, (a town near the Red Sea) to give notice of the 
approach of the caravans that came from the Nile to Cos« 
sir ; this was of great importance, as they required the 
assistance of the inhabitants of that place. It is to some 
such management as> this that Isaiah refers in these ' 
words. Harmer, voL iii. p. 267. 

No. 1093. — ^Ixvi. 17. Tketf that sanctify themselves 
&nd purify themsehesin thegardensy behind one tree in the 
midst,'] Not only sacred groves in general, but the cen- 
tres of such groves in special, were, as the Abbe Banier 
has observed, made use of for temples by the first dnd 
most ancient heathens. Some one tree in the centre of 
each such grove was usually had in more eminent and 
special veneration, being made the penetrale or more 
sacred place, which doubtless they intended as the anti- 
symbol of the tree of life and of the knowledge of good 
and evil in the midst of the garden of Eden. To this 
strange abuse alludes that prophetic censure of some, 
who sanctified and purified themselves with the waters 
of their sacred fountains and rivers in the gardens or 
groves, behind one tree in the midst. Hence it wai 
that when they came to build temples they called them 
AAa>f , groves, according to that of Siraboy AXavj Hakuffi 
ra leqx va^/la, they call all sacred places or temples 
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groves. (Georg. lib. ix.) Their altars were commonly 
raised in the middle of a court, with one of the trees 
consecrated to the idol of the place planted near it, 
overshadowing both it and the idol. Such was that 
altar in the palace of Priam, described by Virgil. 

iEdibus in mediis, nudoque sub aetheris axe, 

Ingens ara fuit^ juxtaque veterrima launis 

Incumbens arse, atque umbr& complexa penaA^s. ' 

In the centre of the court, and under the naked canopy 
of heaven, stood a large altar, and near it an aged 
laurel, overhanging the altar, and encircling the house? 
iKild gods with its shade. 

Hollo wAY^s Originals 9 vol. i. p. 16. , 

No. 1094.— Ixvi. 17. And the mouse.l The pror 
phet is supposed here to allude to myomancy,akind of 
divination by rats or mice. 
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No. 109i^.— JEREMIAH vi. 1. 

Set up a sign of fire in Beth-haccerem. 

In this place there might possibly be a very high 
tower. Kinichi observes that the word signifies a high 
tower, for the keepers of the vines to watch in. If it 
were so, it was a very proper place to set up the sign of 
fire in, to give notice to all the surrounding country. 
It was usual with the Persians^ Grecians, and Romans, 
to signify in the night by signs of fire, and by burning 
torches, either the the approach of an enemy, or suc- 
cour from friends. The former was done by shaking 
and moving their torches; the latter by holding them 
still. (Lyd. de Re MUitari, 1. i. c. 3*. p. 185.) 

No. 1096. — vii. 29. Cut off thy hair, O Jerusalem j 
and cast it away,'] Mkhaelis (Supplem, ad Lex. Heb. 
p.j28d.) remarks, that this was done in token of great 
grief^ and cites Curtius (lib. x. c. 14.) in proof that the 
Persians did the same on the death of Alexander the 
Great, according to their custom in mourning; and 
refers to Lucian (de Sacrific,) that thus likewise the 
Egyptians lamented the funeral of their Apis, add the 
Syrians the death of Adonis. 

No. 1097. — XX. 15. Cursed be the man who brought 
tidings to my father , sayings a man-child is bom unto 
thee, vmking him very glad.] It is the custom in Persia 
to announce to the father the birth of his male children 
with particular ceremonies. Ckardin. 

Harmeb, vol* ii. p. 511. 

V^o, 1098.^-xxTi, 18. Zion shaU be ploughed like a 
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jfeM.] The Jews suppose this prophecy to be fulfilled 
in ttie Utter destruction of the second temple by Titus ; 
when Terentius, or, as some of the modem Jews call 
him, Turnus Rufus rased the very foundations of the 
city and temple, and so fulfilled the prediction of Christy 
that there should not be Irft one stone upon another. See 
Joseph. Bell. Jud. lib. vii. c. 7. When conquerors would 
signify their purpose that a city should never be rebuilt, 
they used to break up the ground where it stood, Judges 
ix. 45. Horace alludes to this custom : 



•Imprimeretque muris 



Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens, I4b. i. od« 16. 

Hence also Ovid: 

fit seges e%t tibi Tfoja fiiit. 

SeeMicahiii. 12. 

No, 1099. — xxix. 18. And deliver them to be temy&ed 
to all the kingdoms of the earth,] The transplanting of 
people or nations has been practised by modern con« 
querors. Thus in the year 796, Charlemagne trans- 
planted the Saxons from their own country, to oblige 
them to remain faithful to him, into dififerent parts of 
his kingdom, either Flanders or the country of the 
Helvetians. Their own country was repeopled by the 
Adrites, a Sclavonian nation, fHenault abrege Chn^. 
de VHistoire de France, torn. i. p. 65.) It was the policy 
of Abbas the First, who ascended the throne of Persia 
in 1585, to transplant the inhabitants of conquered 
places from one country to another, with a view not 
only to prevent any danger from their disaffection, but 
likewise of depopulating the countries exposed to ba 
enemy. Ha7tma%fs Revolutions of Persia^ vol. iii. 
P- 164. . 

VOL. II. S 
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No. 1 lOO.-"Xxxi. 15. A voice WMs heard in Ramahj 
lameniatim and bitter weeping: Rachel weeping for her 
children f refused to be comforted for her children^ because 
they were not.] From Le BruyrCs Voyage in Syria 
(p. 256.) we learn, that '^ the women go in companies^ 
cm certain days, out of the towns to the tombs of their 
rdations, in order to weep there; and when they are 
arrived, they display very deep expressions of grief. 

While I was at Ramah, t saw a very great company 
of these weeping women, who went out of the town. 
I followed them, and after having observed the place 
they visited, adjacent to their sepulchres, in order to 
make their usual lamentations, I seated myself on an 
elevated spot. They first went and placed themselves on 
the sepulchres, and wept there; where, after having 
remained about half an hour, some of them rose up^ 
and formed a ring, holding each other by the hands, as 
is done in some country-dances. Quickly two of them 
quitted the others, and placed themselves in the centre 
of the ring ; where they made so much noise in scream- 
ing, and inr clapping their hands, as, together with 
their various contortions, might have subjected them 
to the suspicion of madness. After that they returned, 
and seated themselves to weep again, till they gradually 
withdrew to their homes. The dresses they wore were 
such as they generally used, white, or any other colour; 
but when they rose up to form a circle together, they 
f>ut on a black veil over the upper parts of their per- 



sons.'* 



No. 1101. — XXX vi« 30. His dead body shall be cast 
mt in the day to the heat^ and in the night to the frost J] 
The want of burial was considered as a great misfortune, 
and was therefore particularly dreaded. The Romans 
were of opinion that the soul had no rest unless the 
body were properly interred* So Virgil { 
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Hdec omnis, quam cernist ii^ops iiihum%ta()tieturba eftti 
Fonitor iiie> Charon ; hi, quot vehit, uad^ iepuht> &c. 

ASn, vL3;25* 



The ghosts rejected are th*^ unhapp3r crew, 

Depriv'd of sepulchres and fun'ral due : 

The boatman Charon: those, the buried host. 

He ferries over to the farther coast. Dr yd en. 

No. 1 102. — ^xxxviii. 1. Now when Ebtd-melech the 
Ethiopian, one of the ktng*s eunuchs^ who was in the 
king*s housi^.'] The possession of black eunuchs is not 
very common in the Levant ; they are hardly any where 
to be found, except in the palaces of the sovereign or 
of the branches of the royal family* When the Baron 
Du Totfs wife and mother-in-law were permitted to 
visit Asma Sultana, daughter of the emperor Achmet^ 
and sister of the then reigning prince, he tells us, that 
f^ at the opening of the third gate of her palace several 
black eunuchs presented themselves, who, with each a 
white staff in his hand, preceded the visitors, leading 
tbem to a spacious apartmept, called the chamber of 
strangers.^' He adds, that to have such attendants is % 
piece of great state, as the richest people have not 
"Qiore than one or two of them. 

Harmer, vol. ill. p. S2T. 

No. 1103. — xli. 8. But ten men werefimnd eemimg 
them, that said unto Jshmael, slay us notf for w€ have 
treasures in the field, of wheat, and of barley, of oH, 
and of honey. ^ Shaw tells us, {Trav. p, 139.) that in 
Barbary, when the ^in is winnowed, they lodge it in 
mattamores, or subterraneous repositories; two or three 
hundred of which are sometimes together, the smallest 
holding four hundred bushels. These are very common 
in other parts of the East, and are mentioned by Jtussdl 
(p. 20.) as being in great numbers about Alej^pva^ n^ic^h 

8« 
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makes travelling in the night there very dangerons, the 
entry into them being often left open when they are 
empty. HarM£Ri vol. ii. p. 452. 

No. 1104. — xliv. 17. To pour out drink -offerings.'] 
When the ancient idolaters made their libations^ they 
usually filled the cup entirely full, and crowned.it. with 
flowers. Servius on the first book of the £neid says^ 
mntiqui coronabant pocula^ et sic . libabanty the ancients ' 
crowned their cups (with flowers) and then made Uba* 
tions. Thus FtrgU, speaking of Anchises^ says. 

Magnum cratera coroni 
laduit, implevhque mero. 

He adorned the great cup with a crown (of flowers) 
and filled it with wine. See also Horace^ B. iii. Od. 
13.1. 2. 

No. 1105. — xlviii. 37. Upon all the hands shall be 
aUtingsJ] ^^ We find Arabs/' LaSogue tells us from 
lyArvienXj ^^ who have their arms scarred by the gashes * 
^f a knife, which they sometimes give themselves, to 
mark out to their mistresses what their rigor and the 
violence of love make them suffer.^' From thi& extract 
we learn what particular part of the body received these 
cuttings. The Scripture frequently speaks of them in 
a more general manner. Hammer, vol. ii. p. 516. 

No. 1106. — xlix. 3. Lament, and run to and fro by 
the hedges J] The places of burial in the East are with- 
out their cities, as well as their gardens, and consequently 
their going to them must often be by their garden walls, 
(not hedges)* The ancient warriors of distinction, who 
were slain in battle, were carried to the sepulchres of 
their fkthers; and the people often ^ent to weep over 
the graves of those whom they would honour. .These 
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observations pijt together sufficiently account for this 
passage. Harmer, vol. i. p. 464. 

No. 1 107. — xlix. 19. Behold^ he shall come up like a 
Uon/rovi the swelling of Jordan against the habitation 
of ^ thf strong,] The comparison used by the prophet 
in these words will be perfectly understood by the ac- 
crount which Mr. Maundrell gives of the river Jordan. 
*^ After having descended/* says he, ** the outermost 
banic of Jordan, you go about a furlong upon a level 
strand, before you come to Che immediate bank of the 
river. This second bank is so beset with bushes and 
trees, such as tamarisks, willows, oleanders, &c. that 
you can see no water till you have made your way 
through them. In this thicket anciently, and the same 
is reported of it at this day, several sorts of wild beasts 
were wont to harbour themselves, whose being washed 
put of the covert by the overflowings of the river gave 
occasion to that allusion, he shall come up like a lion 
from the swelling of Jordan.^'* (Journey from Aleppo to 
Jerusalem^ p^ 82.) Correspondent with this account, 
Amniianus MarceUinus (lib. 13. cap. 17.) tells us, that 
** lions without number range through the reeds and 
shrubs of the rivers of Mesopotamia.*' 

No. 1108. — ^1. 15. Her foundations are fallen, her 
walls are thrown down.] Though this could not be the 
case with foundations in general, it might be with those 
of Babylon : for Herodotus, who had himself been there^ 
informs us (lib. i. c. 178.) that it was surrounded first 
by a deep and wide -ditch full of water, and then by its 
stupendous walls, fifty royal cubits broad and two hun- 
dred high ; that the earth thrown out of the ditch was 
made into bricks, with which they first lined both sides 
of the ditch, and then built the wall in the same manner. 
Supposing then that the scarp, or inner wall of the 
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ditch, served for a foundation to the wall of the city, it 
is very easy to conceive how such foundations, being 
built in a marshy soil, and continually exposed to the 
undermining power of the water in the ditch, and 
pre8se4 by such a prodigious weight, might give way 
and fall. Parkhurst^ H^b. Lex. p. 48. 

No. 1109.— li. 41, Htm is Sheskach takenf] It il 
conceited that Babylon is called Sheshach from one of her 
idols, and that the term is used by way of opprobrium. 
The idol Shaqh wps worshipped there, and had a festival 
liept for five days together. It is said that during this 
festival Cyrus took Babylon* Athetueus speaks of this 
{eastjfDeipnosopkisi^y Ub. xiv. cap. 17.) saying, Berosu^ 
in the first book of the Babylonish History relates-, that 
on the sixteenth oi the calends of September the feast 
Saicea was celebrated at Babylon for five days ; during 
which time it was customary for masters to obey their 
servants; one of them, being master of the house, wa& 
clothed in a royal garment, and called Zo^anez. See 
some curious particulars about Sheshach in Asscmbljfs 
Annotations on Jer. xxv. 26. 
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No. 1110.— LAMENTATIONS ii. !• 

And remembered not his footstool in the day ^ his anger. 

The footstool was not only a great convenience as 
an appendage to the throne^ but was a peculiar mark 
of regal honour : on this account the earth is called 
the footstool of the throne of God. In this manner it 
is mentioned by ^omrr: 

A splendid footstool, and a throne, that shine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, shall be ^ine. 

//. xi7.273« P0P9. 

No. 1111 .*— ▼. 10. Our skin was black like an oven,} 
Portable ovens were frequently used in the East, and 
were part of the furniture of eastern travellers. These 
ovens appear to have been formed of differ^it materials^ 
according to the rank of the several owners. Those 
that are alluded to by the prophet Jeremiah, when de** 
scribing the distresses of die inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
sayii^, our skin was black like an oven because of the 
terrible famine^ seem to be of an inferior kind, and 
belonged most probably to the ordinary class df tra* 
vellers. Nevertheless there were others of a far supe- 
rior nature, even of very valuable metals. Thus we 
are informed from an Arabian tale, translated in 1786 
from an unpublished MS. that part of the food of the 
caliph Vathek on his travels was delicate cakes, which 
had been baked in silver ovens. St. Jerome describes 
an eastern oven as a round vessel of brass, blackened on 
the outside by the surrounding fite which heats it within. 



\ 
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No. 1112.— EZEKIEL ir. 2. 

m 

And one num among them was clothed with linen, with 

a writers ink-horn by his side. 

D*ArvI£Ux informs us, that '' the Arabs of the ck- 
sert, when they want a favour at their emir, get his 
secretary to write an order agreeable to their desire, as 
if the favour were granted ; this they carry to the 
prince, who, after having read it, sets his seal to it with 
ink, if he grant it ; if not, he returns the petitioner his 
paper torn, and dismisses him. These papers are with- 
out date, and have only the emir*s flourish or cypher at 
the bottom, signifying the poor, tlie abject Mahoinet, 
son of Turabeye.'* ff^oy* dans la FaL p. 61, 154.) 
Pococke $SLys fTrav, vol. i. p. 186, note J that " they 
make the impression of their name with their sesd, ge- 
nerally of cornelian, which they wear on their finger, 
-and which is blacked when they have occasion to seal 
with it." The custom of placing the inkhorn by the 
side, Olearius says, continues in the East to this day. 

Harmer, vol. ii. p. 458, 

No. Ill3.-^xii. 3. Prepare thee stuff' for removing ^ 
and remove by day in their sight,'] ** This is as they do 
in the caravans, they carry out their baggage in the 
day-time, and the caravan loads in the evening ; for in 
the morning it is too hot to set out on a journey for that 
day, and they cannot well see in the night However, 
this depends on the length of their journeys ; for vf h|^R 
they are too short to take up a whole night, they load 
in the night, in order to arrive at their journey's end 
early in the morning ; it being a greater inconvenience 
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to arrive at an unknown place in the night, than to set 
out on a journey then." Char din MS, 

Harm£R, voL i. p. 432« 

. No. 1114. — xii. 8. And in the morning came the 
word of the Lord unto wer.] The ancients thought that 
those visions were truly prophetic, which appeared in 
the morning. Certiora et colatiora de animd soniniari 
affirmant sub extremis noctibus. TertuUian. 

Ovidthvis expresses himself in his epistle of Hero to 
Leander ; 

Sub auroram, jam dormitante lucerni, 
Somnia quo cemi tempore vera solent. 

Mr. Pope begins his intellectual vision of the Temple of 
Fame at the same time : 

What time the mom mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wings. 

No. H15. — xiii^lO. One built up a wall, and, lo, 
others daubed it with untempered mortar.] In Persia, 
where it has been conjectured that the prophet Ezekiel 
now was, (see Fragments, No. 106.) the mortar is made 
^^ of plaster, earth, and chopped straw, all well wrought 
find incorporated together : but this is not the ^laterial 
with which tliey cast or set, that is, coat over, their 
walls. They cast their walls pretty often also, with a 
mixture made of plaster and earth, which they call 
zerdghil, (i. e. yellow earth; though in reality it be not 
yellow, but rather of a musk or cinnamon colour.) 
They get it on the river side, and work it in a great 
earthen vessel ; but they put so little earth in propor- 
tion to water, that it remains Hquid like muddy water, 
or at most like strained juice ; and it is altogether of* 
the colour of that earth. They make use of it to 
jwork the plaster in another earthen vessel, where they 
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mingle this watei^ with plaster in such a quantity, that 
it retains the colour of the earth. With this mixture 
they cast their walls, which at first look all grayish ; 
but, according as they dry, they grow so white, that 
when they are fully dry, they look almost as if they were 
plastered over with pure plaster. This mixture is used 
not only for saving plaster, but also because it hold^ 
better than plaster alone, and looks as well.'* . 

Thevenot's Travels, part ii. p. 86. 

No. 1116. — xvi. 18, 19. And thou hast set mine oU 
and mine incense before themy — thou hast even set ii be^ 
fore them for a sweet savour.'] The burning of per- 
fumes is now practised in the East in times of feasting 
and joy ; and there is reason to believe that the same 
usage obtained anciently in those countries. Niebuhr 
(V<y. en Arabie, voKi. p. 307.) mentions a Moham- 
medan festival, " after which every one returned home, 
feasted, chewed kaad, burnt fragrant substances in his 
house, stretched himself at length on his sofa, and 
lighted his kiddre, or long pipe, with the greatest sa« 
tisfaction.'* Harmer, vol. iii. p. 191. 

No. 1 1 1 1. — xvii. 1 3. The mighty of the land."] The 
seventy, Af^^ovrfc- Fulg. Arietes, rams. Thus Homer, 
speaking of Ulysses marshalling the Greeks : 

AvTog i€f xliKog co;, eiFtzuXeiTcu qiXjxQ «vS^An/* &c. 

//. iii. 196. 

Nor yet appear his care and conduct small ; 

From rank to rank he moves, and orders all. 

The stately ram thus measures o'er the ground. 

And, master of the flocks, surveys them round. Pope. 

Aristotle (H, A. vi* 19.) says, that in every flock they 
prepare a leader of the males, which, when the shep-« 
herd calk him by name, goes before them. 
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No. 11 18,^ — xix, 11. She had strong rods for the 
sceptres of, them that hear rtde,] The allusion here is 
eviflently to the sceptres of the ancients, which were 
no other than walking-sticks, cut from the stems or 
branches of trees, and decorated with gold, or studded 
with golden nails. Thus AchiUes is introduced as swear- 
ing by a sceptre, which being cut from theirunk of a 
tree on the mountains, and stripped of its bark and 
leaves, should never more produce leaves and branches, 
€^ sprout again. Such an one the Grecian judges car- 
ried in their hands. See Homer, //. i. 234. 

No. '1 1 19.— XX. 47. Say to the forest of the south, 
hear the word of the Lord; thus saith the Lord God j 
behold I will kindle a fire in thee^ and it shall devour 
every green tree and every dry tree.] D^Herbeht (p, 
330.) has given us a passage of a Persian poet, describ- 
ing the desolation made by a pestilence, whose terms 
very much resemble the words of the prophet : 

The pestilence, like an avenging fire, ruins at once 
this beautiful city, whose territory gives an odour 
surpassing that of the most excellent perfumes : of all 
its inhabitants there remains neither a young man nor 
an old. 

This was a lightning that, falling upon a forest, con- 
sumed there the green wood, with the dry. See also 
Hab. iii. 5. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 186. 

No. 1120.T— xxi. 27. / will overturn J overture, 
averturn^ it.] Perverted^ perverted^ perve)ied will I 
make it, marg. This passage, according to the mar- 
ginal reading, may be beautifully illustrated from the 
turbans of antiquity. Those of independent sovereigns 
(even to this day in Persia, see a copy of one in Char* 
din's Travels) had their apex upright. Inferior and 
subordinate princes wore theirs bent backwards. To 
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this the prophecy refers, declaring that the crown of 
Judea tbould thenceforward be dependent and subor- 
dinate^ as it was under the Persians, Greeks, and Ro* 
maus. IS«e Christian Obsetvery vol. i. p. 351. 

No. 1 121. — xxiv.' if. Take the choice of the flock j 
and bum^ifo the bones under f/.] The foUoving ac* 
count of a royal Arab camel feast will afford some il- 
lustration of the parable contained in this chapter. 
5^ Before mid-day a carpet being spread in the middle 
of the tent, our dinner was brought in, being served 
up in large wooden bowls between two men ; and truly 
%o my apprehension load enough .for them. Of these 
great platters there were about fifty or sixty in num- 
ber,' perhaps more, with a great many little ones ; I 
mean, such as one man was able to bring in, strewed 
here and there among them, and placed for a border or 
garnish rpund about the table. In the middle was one 
of a larger size than all the rest, in which were the 
camePs bones, and a thin broth in which they were 
boiled. The other greater ones seemed all filled with 
one and the same sort of provision, a kind of plum- 
broth, made of rice and the fleshy part of the caniel. 
wnth currants and spices, being of a somewhat darker 
colour than what is made in our country.*' Philqso^ 
phical Transactions abridged, part ii. cap. 2. art. 40. 

The Hebrew word translated bum should have been 
rendered, as in the margin, heap^ The meaning can- 
not be that the bones were to be burnt under the cal- 
dron, but that they were to be heaped up in it ; for it 
is said, let them seethe the bones of it therein. With 
this interpretation the Septuagint translation of the 
passage agrees : and viewed in this light, the object is 
ascertained by the foregoing extract. 

No. 1122. — ^xxvii. !!• The men of Arvad mth their 
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mi*my were upon iky xixdls round about ^ and the Gam* 
Tnadim were in thy towers; they hung their shields upon 
thy walls round about.] The eastern soldiers in times 
of peace are disposed of about the walls of places, and 
particularly in the towers, and at the gates. Niebuhr 
tells us (p. 186.) that the foot-soldiers of the imam of 
Yemen have v6ry little to do in times of peace, any 
more than the cavalry : some of them mount guard at 
the delays (or govertior's) ; they are also employed at 
the gates ' and upon the towers. Van Egmont and 
Herman (Trav. vol. ii. p. 121.) give a similar account. 
SandySy speaking of the decorations of one of the 
gates of the imperial seraglio in Constantinople, tells 
us, that it is hung with shields and cimeters. Through 
this gate people pass to the divan, where justice is 
administered; and these are the ornaments of this 
public passs^e. Harmeb, vol. ii* p. 517. 

No. 1123.— xxvii. 15. They brought thee/or a pre^ 
sent horns of ivory and ebony.] These articles were the 
produce of their own art and manufacture,^ and were 
given in exchange for such things as they wanted. It 
is well known how common and indeed indbpensable 
presents were in the East. In some instances they were 
made use of to convey a particular meaning. Thus 
we read that the farther Darius advanced into the 
country (of the Scythians), the greater hardships his 
army was exposed to. Just when it was reduced to 
the last extremity, there came a herald to Darius from 
the Scythian prince, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and 
five arrows, for a present. The king desired to know 
the meaning of these gifts. The messenger answered, 
that his orders were only to deliver them, and nothing 
more, and that it was left to the Persian king to find 
out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, that the 
Scythians thereby consented to deliver up the earth and 
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water to him^ which were represented by a mduse und a 
frog ; as also their cavalry, whose swiftness was repre* 
aented by the bird ; together with their own persons 
and arms, signified by the arrows. But Gobryas, one 
of the seven lords that had deposed the Magian im- 
postor, expounded the aenigma in the following man^ 
ner. " Know," says he to the Persians, ** that unless 
jou can fly away in the air hke birds ; or hide your- 
selves in the earth like mice ; or swim in the water 
like frogs ; you shall in no wise be able to avoid the 
arrows of the Scythians/' 

Rolun's Anc. Hist. vd. iii. p. 31. 

No. 1 1 24. — xxxii. 3. / wUl ihere/oi^e spread cut my 
ftet over thee with a company of many people, and they shall 
bring thee up in my net."] Herodottis (lib. ii. cap* 70.) 
relates that in his time they had in Egypt many and va^ 
rious ways of taking the crocodile. Brookes (Nat. Hist. 
Tol. i. p. 332.) says,^^ the manner of taking the crocodile 
in Siam is by throwing three or four nets across a river 
at proper distances from each other; that so if he break 
through the first, he may be caught by one of the 
others."' 
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No. 1 1 25.— DANIEL i. 4. 

Wellfceoored. 

CuRTiUs (Hist. 1. vi. c. 5.) says, that in all barbarous 
or uncivilized countries the stateliness of the body is 
held in great veneration : nor do they think any capable 
of great services or actions, to whom nature has not 
vouchsafed to give a beautiful form and aspect. It has 
always been the custom of the eastern nations to choose 
such for their principal officers, or to wait on princes 
and great personages. Sir Paul Ricaut (Present State 
of the Ottoman Empire ^ b. i. c. 5. p. 13.) observes, 
** that the youths that are designed for the great offices 
of the Turkish empire must be of admirable features and 
pleasing looks, well-shaped in their bodies, and without 
any defects of nature^, for it is conceived, that a cor- 
rupt and sordid soul can scarce inhabit in a serene and 
ingenuous aspect; and I have observed not only in the 
sei^glio, but also in the courts of great men, their 
personal attendants have been of comely lusty youths 
well habited, deporting themselves with singular mo- 
desty and respect in the presence of their -masters; so 
that when a pacha aga spahi travels, he is always at- 
tended with a comely equipage, followed by flourishing 
youths, well clothed and mounted, in great numbers.*^ 

No. 1126. — 1. 15. And at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than all 
the children which did eat the portion of the king's meat.'] It 
is probable that there was nothing extraordinary or out 
of the common way in this circumstance. Sir J. Chardi?i 
observes, '* I have remarked this, that the countenances 
of the Kechichs are in fact more rosy and smooth thap 
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those of others, and that these people who fast much, t 
mean the Armenians and the Greeks, are notwithstand- 
ing very beaatiful, sparkling with health, with a clear 
and lively countenance.'' Harmer, vol. i. p. 357. 

No. 1 1 27. — ^ii. 5. Foui'' houses shall be made a dung* 
hillS\ This was a common practice among the Romans. 
When any person was found plotting against the go^ 
vemment, or guilty of treason, they were not dnly 
capitally punished, but their houses were pulled down, 
or the names of them changed. Thus the house of Catus 
Cassius was pulled down for his affectation of govern- 
ment, and for treason ; and that of M. Manlius Capito- 
Knus, who was suspected of seizing the government, 
after he was thrown down from the rock, was made a 
mint of. That of Spurius Melius, for the same crime, 
after he had suffered, was by reproach called ^quime* 
lium* Other instances are mentioned in Alex* ab AleXm, 
Genial. Dier. 1. iii. c. 23. See 2 Kings, x. 27. 

No. 1128.— ii. 48. Then the king made Daniel a 
great man,] For various purposes and services the 
eastern princes honoured and digni^ed men of wisdom 
and particular abilities : but they sometimes carried their 
attachment to a very singular excess ; even imprison* 
in^ them if they suspected them of an intention to 
retire. If they happened to escape, an embassy with 
presents and apologies sometimes followed the man of 
learning ; and a peremptory demand was often made, 
wheite gentler methods had not the desired effect: a 
demand, however, seldom complied with, if the power 
of the sovereign with whom they had taken refuge bore 
any proportion to that of his competitor. See Richard- 
son's Dissert, on the Eastern Nations^ p. 30. 

No. 1129. — ^v. 2. £elsha»zar^ while he tasted the 
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%wVk», commanded to bring the golden arid silver vessels, 
which his father Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the 
temple which was in Jerusalem.'] Mr. Hdrmer (vol. i. 
p. 385.) conjectures that a false devotion, excfted by 
wine, might be the cause of Bdshazzar^s conduct; and, 
as an illustration of tliis remark, informs us, from Sir 
J. Chardiny that it is the custom of the greatest part of 
the eastern Chiristians, and above all of the Iberians 
and the people of Cholcis, when they are drunk, to lift 
up their eyes to heaven, beat themselves on the breast, 
to sigh and sob; remorse for their sins awaking, and 
their fear of future punishment operating afresh. 

No. 1 1 SO.— V. 1 2. Dissolving of doubts."] Literally 
from the Hebrew, untying of knots. In the copy of a 
patent given to Sir John Chardin by the king of Persia, 
we find it is addressed '^ To the lords of lords, who have 
the presence of a lion, the aspect of Deston, the princes 
who have the stature of Tahem-ten-ten, who seem to be 
in the time of Ardevon, the regents who carry the ma- 
jesty of Ferribours, the conquerors of kingdoms, su- 
perintendents that unloose all manner of knots, and who 
are under the ascendant of Mercury, &c." 

No . H 3 i . — vi. 8 . The law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not.] Chardin says that in Persia, when 
the king has condemned a person, it is no longer lawful 
to mention his name, or to intercede in his favour. 
Though the king were drunk or beside himself, yet the 
decree must be executed; otherwise he would contra- 
dict himself, and the law admits of no contradiction. 

TJo. 1 132. — vi. 10. He went into his hotlse, and, his 
windows being open in his chamber toward Jerusalem.] 
It was enjoined upon the Jews, that if any of them 
were led away captive, they should pray to God toward 
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the city which he had chosen, and the hooae whicii 
Solomon had built, 1 Kings viii. 48. The conduct of 
Daniel in the instance now referred to was in obedience 
to that command. 

We find that a similar custom of expressing an aflfec- 
tion for any highly esteemed place by turning their faces 
towards it prevails at this present time among the people 
in Africa. Thus Park informs us: '' when we depart- 
ed/* says this traveller, '* from Kamalia (near the 
Niger,) a town ill Manding, we were followed for about 
half a mile by most of the inhabitants of the town, some 
of them crying, and others shaking hands with. their 
relations, who were now about to leave them: and when 
we had gained a piece of rising ground, from which we 
had a view of Kamalia, all the people belonging to the 
coffle (a number of slaves who were going down to the 
coast) were ordered to sit down in another place with 
their faces towards Kamalia, when a schoolmaster that 
accompanied them pronounced a long and sol^nn 
prayer." Gilungwatjer, MS. 

No. 1133. — vi. 11. Making supplication.']. There 
were various ways of making supplication peculiar to 
different nations. Tbemistocles, when pursued by the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, and forc^ to cast him- 
self on the protection of Admetus king of the Mqlos- 
iUans, held the young prince (who was then a child) in 
his arms, and in that posture prostrated himself before 
the king's household gods; this being the most sacred 
manner of supplication amongst that people. (Plutarch 
in Themist.) 

The Grecians used to supplicate With green boughs 
in their hands, and crowns upon their heads, chiefly of 
olive or laurel ; whence Statius says, 

Mit€ nemus circa  

Vittat« laurus, et suppticii arfoor otivse. 
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No. 1 134.— '-▼iii. 5. ^nd the goat had a notable kprn 
between his eyesJ] It is very well known that in former 
times Macedoh, and the adjacent countries, particularly 
Thrace, abounded with goats; in so much that they 
were made symbols, and are to be found on many of the 
coins that were struck by different towns in those parts 
of Greece. But not only many of the individual towQ$ 
in Macedon and Thrace employed this type, bat the 
kingdom itself of Macedon, which is the oldest in Europe 
of winch we have any regular and connected history, 
-was represented also by a goat with this particularity^ 
that it had but one horn. The custom of representing 
the type and power of a cquntry under the form of a 
horned animal is not peculiar to Macedon, Persia was 
represented by a ram. Ammianus MarceUinus (lib. xix. 
cap. 1.) ac(]uaints us, that the king of Persia, when at 
the head of his army, wore a ram's head made of gold 
and set with precious stones, instead of a diadem. The 
relation of these emblems to Macedon and Persia is 
strongly confirmed by the vision of Daniel recorded in 
this chapter, and which/ from these accounts receives 
no inconsiderable share of illustration. An ancient 
bronze figure of a goat with one horn, dug up in Asia. 
Minor, was lately inspected by the society of Anti- 
quaries in London. The original use of it probably 
was to be affixed to the top of a military standard, in 
the same manner as the Roman eagle. This supposition 
is somewhat supported by what is related of Caranus, 
that he ordered goats to be carried before the standards of 
his army. /^/««/iw lib. vii. cap, 1.) See ARCHiEOLooiA, 
or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity y vol. xiv. 
p. 14. 

» 

No. 1135. — xi. 45. He shall plant the tabernacles of 
his palace j] or pavUion, that is, the tents for his princes 
and generals. The word used has the signification of 

T 2 
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covering and clothing. Hence some translate it the 
tents of his curtain; tents covered with curtains or veils , 
such as the tents of kings, generals, and principal officers 
were distinguished by. Fuller (Misceli. Sacr. 1. v. 
c. 18. So also Lydius de remilitariy 1. iv. c. 2. p. 155. ) 
conjectures, that it may refer to an ancient custom of 
the Roman emperors, who used before a battle to have 
a scarlet coat spread over their tents, or buiig upon a 
spear, to give notice of it. And so this furious enemy 
of the church of God is represented as setting up his 
ensign, preparing for battle, and threatening with utter 
desolation. 
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No. 1136.— HOSEAiiL 4. 
Teraphim. 

• 

As to the external form of the teraphim, Jurku re^ 
presents it thus. The eastern nations presq^rved in one 
of the remote parts of their house the relics, of their 
ancestors; if they had none of these, their posterity 
being numerous, they erected empty tombs of stone, 
wood, or earth, and upon these they set the t^raphim 
at the two extremities. Micah (Judges xviii. 14.) 
having obtained a sight of some of these grades among 
the heathen, and being ignorant of the abominations 
they practised by them, thought they might be sanctified 
by dedicating them to God, though by idolaters they 
were designed for inquiring of the dead. . 

No. 1 1 37. — ^viii. 1 1 . Ephraim hath made many altars 
to sin.'] The ancient idolaters were not satisfied with 
worshipping one. deity, or with sacrificing upon a single 
^Itar, but greatly multiplied both. They embraced 
every opportunity of adding to the number already 
received and established. The.Ronians were remarkable 
for the erection of altars upon any sudden benefit re- 
ceived. Tacitus mentions one consecrated to Adoption; 
and another to Revenge. When they felt an earthquake, 
they betook themselves by public command to religious 
observances: though they did not, as on other occasions, 
name the god to whom they dedicated such solemnities^ 
lest by mistaking one for another they might oblige the 
people to a false worship. ^. Gelt, h ii. c. 28. 

No. 1138. — xii. 1. And oil is carried into Egypt."] 
Oil is now presented in the East to be burnt in honour 
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of the dead, whom they reverence with a religious liird 
of homagjs. It is most natural to suppose that the pro- 
phet Hosea refers to a similar practice in the times of 
antiquity, when be upbraids the Israelites with carrying 
oil into Egypt. The Algerines, according to Pitts- 
f Account ^ip. n.) when they are in the Streights Mouthy 
make a gathering of small wax candles, which they 
usually carry with them, and bind them in a bundle^ 
and then, together with a pot of oil, throw them over^ 
board, as a present to the marabbot or saint, who lies 
entombed there on the Barbary shore near ^ sea. 

Harmek, vol. iv. p. 305. 

No. 1139. — xiv. 6. jind his smell as Lebanon.] Not 
only both the great and small cedars of Lebanon have a 
fragrant smell, but MaundreU ( Journey y May 9.) found 
the great rupture in that mountain, which ** runs at 
least seven hours travel directly up into it, and is on both 
sides exceeding steep and high, clothed with fragrant 
greens from top to bottom, and every where refreshed 
with fountains, falling down from the rocks in pleasant 
cascades, the ingenious work of nature. These streams 
^11 uniting at the bottom, ntake a full and rapid torrent^, 
whose agreeable mummring is henrd all over the phice^ 
and adds no small pleasure to it«*^ 
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No, 1 140.— AMOS ii. 6. 

They sold the righteous /or silver ^ and the poor for a 

pair of shoes. 

Maillet, (Lett. x. p. 86.) amongst othqr articles which 
are carried before a bride on the day of marriage, men. 
tions wooden sandals^ these in the East are called 
cobcal. They are not of much value, though some-* 
times they are ornamented. What Rawwolff says, in 
connection with the above circumstance, greatly illus- 
trates this passage of Amos. ^^ The Turkish officers 
and also their wives go very richly clothed with rich 
flowered alks, artificially made, and mixed of several 
t<dours. But these clothes are commonly given them by 
those that have causes depending before them, (for they 
do not love to part with their own money) to promote 
their cause, and to be favourable to them." See also 
Amos viii. 6. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 21. 

No. 1141.-— iii. 8. The lion hath roared ^ who will 
not /ear f] *^ The strength of the lion is so prodigious^ 
that a single stroke of his paw is sufficient to break the 
back of a horse ; and one sweep with his tail will throw 
a strong man to the ground*" Kolben says, that when 
be comes up to his prey^ he always knocks it down 
dead, and seldom bites it till the mortal blow has been 
given. This blow he generally accompanies with a 
terrible roar. 

'^ The roaring of a lion when in quest of pr&y resem-^ 
bles the sound of distant thunder; and, being re-echoed 
by the rocks and mountains, appals the whole race of 
animals, and puts them to a sudden flight: but his fre* 
quently variei^ his voice into a hideous scream or yell." 

BingitEy's Anivml Biography^ vol.'l. p. 253, 2^7. 
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No. 1 142. — iv. 10. The pestilence after the manner 
of Egypt,"] Abp. Newcome says, that this means the 
unwholesome effluvia on the subsiding of the Nile, 
which causes some peculiarly malignant diseases in this 
country. MaiUet (Lett. i. p. 14.) says, that " the air 
is bad in those parts, where, when the inundations of 
the Nile have been very great, this river, in retiring to 
its channel, leaves marshy places, which infect the 
country round about. The dew is also very dangerous 
in Egypt/' 

- No. 1143. — ^vii. 14. A gatherer of sycamore fruiiy] 
or more properly j a dresser of sycamore fruit. Pococke 
gives the following account of it. '^ The dumez (of 
Egypt) is called by the Europeans Pharaoh's fig ; it is 
the sycamore of the ancients, and is properly SL^ficus 
fatuus, (wild fig.) The fig is small, but like the com* 
mon figs. At the end of it a sort of water gathers 
together ; and unless it be cut, and the water let out, 
it will not ripen. This they sometimes do, covering 
the bough with a net to keep off the birds : and the 
frait is not bad, though it is not esteemed. It is a large 
spreading tree, with a round leaf, and has this parti- 
cular quality,, that short bran^^hes without leaves come 
out of the great limbs all about the wood ; and these 
bear the fruit. It was of the timber of these trees 
that the ancient Egyptians made their coffins for their 
embalmed bodies, and the wood remains sound to this 
day." Travels^ vol. i. p. 205. 

This shews the propriety of rendering Psalm Ixxviii. 
47. He destroyed their sycamore trees with frost. 
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No. 1144.-— OBADIAH, ver. 18. 

There shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau. 

r » 

Th^ Y shall all be cut ofT by, or swallowed up among^ 
the Jews : not so much as a torch-bearer left, One that 
carries the lights before an army, as the Septuagint and 
Arabic ypfsions; which versions, and the custom al- 
luded to, serve very much to illustrate the passage. It 
was usual with the Greeks (Alex, ah Alex. Genial. 
Dier, 1. v. c. 3.) when armies were about to engage, 
that before the first ensigns stood a prophet or priest 
bearing brancbeis of laurels and garlands, who was called 
Pyrophoriis; or the torch-bearer, because he held a 
lamp or torch ; and it was accounted a most criminal 
thing to do him any hurt, because he performed the 
office of an embassador. * This sort of men were priests 
of Mars and sacred to him, i o that those who were con- 
querors always spared them. Hence, when a total de- 
struction of an army, place, or people was Hyperbo- 
Jically expressed, it used to be said, not so much as a 
torch-bearer, or fire-carrier, escaped. (Uerodot. Urania ^ 
sive 1. viii. c. 6.) So Philo the Jew, speaking of the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
jsay», there was not so much as a torch-bearer left to 
declare the calamity to the' Egyptians. And thus here, 
so general should be the destruction of the Edomites, 
that not one should be left in such an office as just de* 
ficribed. 
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• No. n45-~MICAH y. 8. 

jis a young lion among the flocks of sheep ; which^ if 
he go through^ both treadeth down and teareth in 
pieces. 

The lion is remarkable for tearing his prey to pieces. 
This circumstance is particularly noted both by sacred 
and profane writers. Gen. xlix. 9. Deut. xxxiii. 22. 
Psalm xxii. 13. Hosea xiii. 8. Thus also FirgU: 

Iropattus ceu plena leo per OYilia turbaat* 

(Suadet enim veiaoa tamet) manditque trahitque 

MoUe pecuf . J^n. ix. 339. 

The fiimish'd lion« tfaui wkh httoger bold» 

Cerleapt the fences of the nightly fxM^ 

And tears the peaoefiil flocks. Or t o e n. 

Comp. Homer J II. xi. lin. 176. 

Bvffbn says, (Nat. Hist, torn. viiL p. 124.) when the 
lion leaps on his prey, he gives a spring of ten or fifteen 
feet, falls on, seizes it with his fore-paws, tears it with 
his claws, and afterwards devours it with his teeth. 

No. 1 1 46.— vi. 7. Shalt I give my first-bomfor mj^ 
transgression f] This actually was the practice of the 
inhabitants of Florida. The ceremony was always 
performed in the presence of one of those princes or 
caciques, whom they call paraoustb. The victim must 
always be a male infant. The mother of it covers her 
face, and weeps and groans over the stone, against 
which the child is to be dashed in pieces. The women 
who accompany her sing and dance in a circle, while 
another woman stands up in the middle of the ring, 
holding the child in her arms, and shewing it at a 
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distance to the paraousti ; who probably, is esteemed a 
representative of the sun, or deity to which the victim 
is offered ; after which the sacrifice is made. ** The 
Peruvians of quahty, and those too of mean sort, 
would sacrifice their first»born to redeem their own life^ 
when the priest pronounced that they were mortally 
«ick." Mare*s Explanation of Grand Mystery^ p. 86; " 
And as the king of Moab when in distress took his first*' 
born, son,, that should have reigned in his stead, and 
ofi^red him for a burnt-offering, 2 Kangs iii, 27. sd* 
'^ Hacon king of Norway offered his son in sacrifice, to 
obtain of Odin the victory over his enemy Harald. 
Aune king of Sweden devoted to Odin the blood of his 
nine sons, to prevail on that god to prolong his life/* 
See Maillett's Northern Antiquities^ vol. i. p. 134. 

No. 11 47. — ^vii. 19. Thou wilt cast all their sins into 
ike depths of the sea.} It is a custom with the modern 
Jews on new year's day to sound the horn, to invite 
the people to hearken with humility and attentioa 
to the judgments of God, and to thank him for his 
favour and support during the year which is just ended.^ 
This festival lasts two days, and all the people in the 
synagogue are to pray with a loud voice and in a hum** 
bier posture than usual. In Germany the Jews send 
their children to the grand rabbi to receive his bene- 
diction ; and when they sit down to table, the master 
of the house takes a bit of bread, and dips it in honey, 
saying, may this year be sweet and fruitful ; and all the 
guests do, the same. They seldom omit serving up a 
sheep's head at this entertainment, which they say is a^ 
mystical representation of the ram sacrificed instead of 
Isaac. The sounding of the horn is performed stand- 
ing, where the law is read, the whole congregation re- 
maining in the same posture. This is made of a ram's 
horn^ being ajUo a monument of Isaac's ram. It is 
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crooked, as representing the posture of a man hum^ 
bling himself. The tiihe for blowing it is from sun-rise 
to sun-set. The ancient Jews upon the day of atone- 
ment discharged their sins upon a he-goat, which after- 
waixls was sent into the desert. But the modern Jews, 
of Germany in particular, instead of a goat, now do it 
upon the fish. They go after dinner to the brink of a 
pond, and there shake their clothes over it with all their 
might. They derive this custom from the passage pf 
the prophet Micab now above cited. ^ 



No. 1148.— NAHUM iii. 10. 

They cast lots/or her honourable men. 

The custom of casting lots for the captives taken in 
war appears to have prevailed both with the Jews and 
Greeks. It is mentioned by another of the prophets, 
besides the one now referred to. Strangers carried away 
captive his forces y and foreigners entered into his gates, 
and cast lots upon Jerusalem, Obad. ver. 11. With 
respect to the Greeks; we have an instance in Tryphi- 
odor us: 

Sh^'d out by lot, the female captives stand : 
The spoils divided with an equal hand : 
Each to his ship conveys his rightful share. 
Price of their toil, and trophies of the war. 

Destrvction ofnCroy^ Merrick^ ver. M8^ 
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No. 1149.— HABAKKUK i. 8. 
Their horses also are swifter than the leopards. 

Leopards tamed and taught to hunt are^ it is said, 
made use of in the East for that purpose, and seize the 
prey with surprising agility. Le Bruyn teHs us (tom. 
ii. p. 154.) that he had often seen the bashaw of Gaza 
go to hunt jackallsy of which there are great numbers 
in that country, and which he took by means of a leo- 
pard trained to it from its youth. The hunter keeps it 
before him upon his horse, and when he meets with a 
jackall, the leopard leaps down, and creeps along till 
he thinks himself within reach of the beast, when he 
leaps upon it, throwing himself seventeen or eighteen 
feet at a time^ 

If we suppose that this way of hunting was in use id 
the time of the prophet Habakkuk, the image was 
sufficiently familiar to the common people. 

Harm£R, vol. ii. p. 438. 

No. 1 150. — ii. 2. Make it plain upon tables.'] Writ- 
ing-tables were used in and before the time of Homer ; 
for he speaks (IL vi.) of writing very pernicious things 
upon a two-leaved table. They were made of wood, 
consisted of two, three, or five leaves, and were covered 
with wax ; on this impressions w^re easily made, con- 
tinued long, and were very legible. It was a custom 
amongst the Romans for the public affairs of every 
year to be committed to writing by the pontifex max^ 
imus, or high priest, and published on a table. They 
were exposed to public view, so that the people might 
have an opportunity of being acquainted with them. 
It was also usual to hang up laws approved and recorded 
on tables of brass in their market-places, and in their 
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temples, that they might be seen and read. (TaciH 
ArmaltSf 1. xi. c. 14.) In like manner the Jewish pro- 
phets used to write, and expose their prophecies pub^ 
licly on tables, either in their own houses, or in the 
temple, that every one that passed by might read them. 

No. 1161. — ii. 16. '^the cup tf the Lord^sright hand 
shall be turned unto thee.] In the entertainments of the 
ancitots the cup was delivered towards the right hand ; 
express mention is made of this practice by Homer : 

From where the goblet first begins to flow, 

From fight to leftf in order take the bow. 0(fyss. b. xxi. 

See also the //. b. i. 597. 

This CQstom seems to be referred to in the words of 
the prophet. 

No. 1152. — ^iii. 9. Thy bow was made quite naked,'] 
The oriental bows, according to Chardmy were usually 
carried in a case hung to their girdles ; it was some- 
times of cloth, but more commonly of leather. The 
expression in these words of the prophet must conse- 
quently be understood of the bow when out of the case. 

Harmer, Tol. ii. p. 5 IS. 
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No. U59.^ZEPHANJAH H. 6. 

^nd the sea-coast shall be dwellings and cottages /or 

shepherds^ andjolds for flecks. 

•- . • . 

^ Abp. Newcome has remarked, that many roanuscripts 
wd three editions have a single letter in one of these 
words more than appears in the common editions; which, 
instead of cherith, gives us a word which signifies 
cooes ; and he thus renders the words: and the sea-coast 
shall be sheep-cotes ; caves for shepherds, and/olds for ' 
flocks. This translation will appear perfectly correct if 
it be considered y that the mountains bordering on the 
Syrian coast are remarkable for the number of caves in 
them. In the history of the crusades it is particularly 
mentioned that a number of persons retired with their 
wives and children, their flocks and herds, into subter- 
raneous caves to find shelter from the enemy. (Gesta 
Dei per Francos, p. 781.) HaHmer, vol. iii. p. 60» 

No, 1154.— ii. 7. In the houses of Ashkelan shall 
th^ lie down in the evening.] An extract from Dr. 
Chandlers Travels (p. 115.) furnishes a very lively 
comment on these words. ^' Our horses were disposed 
among the walls and rubbish (of Ephesus) with their 
saddles on ; and a mat was spread for us on the ground. 
We sat here in the open air while supper was preparing; 
when suddenly fires began to blaze up among the bushes, 
and we saw the villagers collected about them in savage 
groups, or passing to and fro, with lighted brands for 
torches. The flames, with the stairs and a pale moon, 
afibrded us a dim prospect of ruin and desolation. A 
shrill owl, called cucuvaia from its note, with a night- 
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hawk) flitted near us: and ajackall cried mournfully, 
as if forsaken by his companions on the mountain/* 

No. 1 1 55.-^ii. 14. Flocks shall lie down in the midst 
of heVf all the feasts of the nations: both the cormorant 
and the bittern shall lodge in the uppe7' lintels thereof.] 
Knobs or chapiters, marg. Chardin (torn. iii. p. 108.) 
describing the magnificent pillars that he found at Per- 
sepolis, tells us, that the storks (birds respected by the 
Persians) make their nests on the top of these columns 
Mrith great boldness, and are in no danger of b^ng ^is/f 
possessed. 
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No. 1156.— ZTECHARIAH i. 8. 

« 

A red horse. 

Tiik word here tnmslated red signifies blood-red, not 
any kind of bright bay, or other colour usual amongst 
horses. But the custom of painting or dying animals 
for riding, whether asses or horses, ex]^ains the nature 
of tbU description. TofOemieTi (Trav. p. 1 1 1 .) speaking 
of a city which he visited, says, ** Five hundred paces 
fronnL the gate of the city we met a young man of a 
good family, for he viras attended by two servants, and 
rode upon an ass, the hinder part of which was painted 
red/' and Mungo Park informs us, that the Moorish 
sovereign Ali always rode upon a milk-white horse, with 
itstail dyed red. See also Zech. vi. 2. Rev. vi. 4^ 

Fragments Supp. to (^almet^ No. 478. . 

No. 1 157. — iii. 3. N<m Joshua was clothed with filthy 
garments,] It was usual, especially among the Romans, 
when a man was charged with a capital crime, and 
during his arraignment, to let dewn his hair, suffer his 
beard to grow long, to wear filthy ragged garments, and 
appear in a very dirty and sordid habit. Hence such 
were called Sordidati, When the accused person was 
brought into court to be tried, even his near relations, 
friends, and acquaintance, before the court voted, ap- 
peared with dishevelled hair, and clothed with garments 
foul and out of fashion, weeping, crying, and deprecating 
punishment. (Alex, ab Alex, GeniaLDier. 1. iii. c. 5 ) 
The guilty person sometimes appeared before the judges 
clothed in black, and his head covered with dust« 

No. 1158.-^iiL 8. I will bring forth mi/ servant the 
VOL. n, u 
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branch,] The oak was very early made an object of 

idolatrous worship, Isaiah i. 29. and in Greece we meet 

with the famous oracle of Jupiter at the oaks of Dodona. 

In Gaul and Britain we find the highest religious regard 

paid to this tree and its mistelto, under the direction of 

the druids. The mistelto is indeed a very extraordinary 

plant; not to be cultivated in the earth, but always 

growing upon some other tree, as upon the oak or applet 

The druids, says Pliny ^ (Nat. Hist. lib. xvii. c. 44.) 

hold nothine more saqred than the mistelto, and the tree 

on which it is produced, provided it be the oak. They 

make choice of groves of oaks on their own account^ 

nor do they perform any of tlieir sacred rites without the 

leaves of those trees, so that one may suppose that they 

are for this reason called by a Greek etymology druids. 

And whatever mistelto grows on the oak, they think is 

aent from heaven, and is a sign of God himselPs having 

chosen that tree. This, however, is very rarely found; 

but when discovered is treated with great ceremony. 

They call it by a name which in their language signifies 

V the curer of all illsf' and having duly prepared their 

feasts and sacrifices under the tree, they bring to it two 

white bulls, whose horns are then for the first time tied. 

The priest, dressed in a white robe, ascends the tree, and 

with a golden pruning-hook cuts off the mistelto, which 

is received ih a white sagum or sheet. Then they 

sacrifice the victims, praying that God would bless his 

own gift to those on whom he has bestowed it. Is it 

possible, says Mr. Parkhurstj (Heb. Lex. p* 50.) for a 

Christian to read this account without thinking of him 

,who was the desire of all nations, of the man whose 

name was the branch, who had indeed no father on 

^rth, but came down from heaven, was giVen to heal 

all our ills, and, after being cut off through the divine 

counsel, was wrapped in fine linen, and laid in the 

i&epulqhre for our sakes ? The mistelto was a sacred 
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t&mbkm to other nations, especially to the ancient inha- 
bitants of Italy. The golden branch of Virgil, (jEn. 
vi. 1. 126.) without which no one could return fromthej 
infernal regions, seems an allusion to the mistelto. 

No. 1159. — ^iii. 10. In that iakf, saith the I^d of 
hosts y shaU ye call every man his neighbour under the 
tnne and under the fig-treeJ] The people of the East 
not only enjoy themselves in forming parties of pleasure, 
^hich repose themselves under trees iti warm weather, 
indulging themselves in eating and drinking there ; but 
they frequently invite passengers to partake of their re- 
'|)asts. Dr. Chandler ^ys, (Travels in AHa Minor, p. 250. ) 
" that a Greek at Philadelphia s^nt them 2L small earthen 
vessel full of choice wine ; and that some families, who 
were sitting beneath some trees by a rill of water> inviteij 
them to alight, and partake of their refreshments.*' To 
something of this kind the prophet refers m this pas- 
sage. Harmer, vol iii. p. 204. 

No. 1 160.-^5civ. 210. The bells of the horses.] Among 
the heathens of the East the Sun was called Baal or Bel, 
from his supposed dominion over all things; whence 
the word came at last to denote a lord or master in 
general. He was considered as the author of vibratory 
motion, the source of musical sound ; and such instru- 
ments as emit a sound by percussion were called bells, 
from bell, or bel, the name by which the sun was denot- 
ed among the druids. 

For the above reason a bell seems in very early tihies 
to have been made a sign or symbol of victory or domi- 
llion. Thus, as horses were employed in war, and are 
celebrated in the earliest antiquity for their strength, 
stately pprt, arid undaunted courage, bells became a 
part of their martial furniture. This custom obtained 
in Greece, as is evident from Aristophanes, who calls 

V 2 
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the artificers that joined the bells to tlie furDitore of the 
war-horses, xmSawo^ a^nXoi. Hence also, to bear the 
bell still signifies victory or dominion over others. 

Piilie's JVarks, vol. iii. p. 202. 

No. 1161.— xiv. 20. Bells of the horses.l " The 
finest breed of Arabian horses is in this country, and has 
furnished us with those we make use of for the turf. 
They are here chiefly articles of luxury , used only in war^ 
or for parade. The governor has a large stud opposite 
the house where I live, which affords me mudi pleasure, 
as I pay them frequent visits. They are small, but 
finely shaped and extremely active. Of this I had an 
Opportunity of judging yesterday, when the cavahry 
had a field day in the great square, which, from the 
mode of. exercise, caUed to my mind the idea of our 
ancient tilts and tournaments. The horses were sump* 
tuously caparisoned, being adorned with gold and 
silver trappings, bells hung round their necks, and rich 
housings. The riders were in handsome Turkish 
dresses, with white turbans, and the whole formed to 
m& a new and pleasing spectacle.'* Rooke's Travels to 
(he Coast 0/ Arabia Felix, p. 82. 

No. 1 162.-^xiv. 20. In that day shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses " holiness unto the Lord.^'] Chardin 
informs us, that something like this is seen in several 
places of the East. In Persia, in Turkey, the reins 
are of silk, of the thickness of a finger, on which \^ 
wroi^ht the name of God, or other inscriptions. 

Harmer, vol. i. p. 470. 
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We have seen his star. 

That the heathens thought the rise of a new star, 
or the appearance of a comet, portended the birth of a 
^reat person, has been proved by Origen (contra Celsum^ 
lib. i.) Farther, it appears from Virgil^ that it was com- 
monly imagined the gods sent stars to point out the way 
to their favourites in difficult anft perplexed cases; an4 
that the ancients called globes of fire appearing in the 
air stars. 



-Subitoque fragore 



Intonuit Isvum, et de coelo lapsa per umbras 

Stella facem ducens muh^ cum luce cucurrit. \£n, ii. 692^ 

No. 1 164. — 11. 2. We have seen his star in the East.'] 
The ancients had an opinion, says Shuckfordy (Connect 
tionj vol. ii. b. 8. p. 282.) that their great men and 
heroes at their death migrated into some star : and in 
consequence of that, tbey deified them. Thus Julius 
Caesar was canonized because of a star that appeared at 
his death, into which they supposed he was gone. Vide 
Sueton^Jul, CdLp. 88. Firg. Eel. ix. 47. Horace, l.i. 
Od. 13- 

No. 1165. — iii. 4. And the same John had hisrai- 
ment of cameVs hair.] His raiment was not made of 
the fine hair of that animal, whereof an elegant kind 
of cloth is made> which is thence called camlet, (in 
imitation of which, though made of wool, is the English 
camlet) but of the long and shaggy hair of camels, 
which is in the East manufactured into a coarse stuff, 
anciently worn by monks and anchorites. It is only 
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when understood in this way, that the words suit the 
description here given of John's manner of life. 

Campbell's Translation of the Gospels y note. 

No. 1166. — iii. 1 1. Whose shoes I am not worthy to 
bear,] The custom of loosing the sandals from off the 
feet of an Eastern worshipper was ancient and indis- 
pensable. It is also commonly obsei'ved in visits to great 
men. The sandals or slippers are pulled off at the 
door, and either left there, or given to a servant to 
bear. The person to bear them means an inferior do- 
mestic, or attendant upon a man of high rank, to take 
care of, and return them to him again. See Asiatic 
Researches^ vol. i. p. 289. 

This was the work of servants among the Jews: and 
it was reckoned sq servilp, that it was thought too mean 
for a scholar or a disciple to do. The Jews say, " all ser- 
vices which a servant does for his master a disciple does 
for his master, except unloosing his shoes." John thought 
it was too great an honour for him to do that for Chyist, 
which was thought too mean fpr a disciple to do for a 
wise m£^n. Gill, in foe. 

No. 1 167. — iii. 15. ThiLs it bec&metk m tofulJU all 
righteousness.'] Previous both to anointing and clothing 
at the consecration of the Jewish high-priest, there was' 
another ceremony, that of washing with water. This 
was common both to the high-priest and the other 
priests. Exod. xxii^. 4. From hence some liave ex-^ 
plained these words of our Lord when he desired tQ 
be baptized by Johq; that being about to enter upon 
his priestly office, it became him tQ be baptized, or 
washed, according to the law, which he was subject to. 

Jennings's Jewish ^nt. vol. i. p. 204. 

No* 1168.-r-iv, 23. Avd Jesus went about all Qalilee^. 
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leaching in their synagogues.] The scribes ordinarily 
taught in the synagogues: but it was not confined to 
them, as it appears that Christ did the same. It has 
been questioned by what right Christ and his apostles^ 
who had no public character ampug the Jews, taught in 
their synagogues. In answer to this Dr. Lightfoot ob- 
serves, that though this liberty was not allowed to any 
illiterate person or mechanic, but to the learned only ; 
they granted it to prophets and workers of miraoles; 
And such as setup for heads and leaders of new sects; in 
order that they might inform themselves of their dog- 
mata, and not condemn them unheard and unknown. 
Under these character^ Christ and bis apostles were 
admitted to this privilege. 

Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 54. 

No. 1169. — V. 1. And when he was set^ his disciples 
came to him,'] Sitting was the proper posture of mas- 
ters or teachers. The form in which the master and his 
disciples sat is thus described by Maimonides, ^* The 
master sits at the head or in the chief place, and the dis- 
ciples before him in a circuit, like a crown ; so that they 
all see the master, and hear his words. The master 
may not sit upon a seat, and the scholars uf)on the 
ground; but either all upon the earth, or upon seats. 
Indeed from the beginning, or formerly, the master used 
to sit, and the disciples to stand ; but before the destruc- 
tion of the second temple, all used to teach their di^^ 
ciples sitting." 

No. 1170. — V. 14. A city that is set on a hill cannot 
be hid.] ^^ A few points towards the north of Mount 
T^bor stands that which they call the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, a sipall rising, from which our Saviour deli* 
yered his sermon iq Matt. v. vi. vii. Not far from this 
}ittle hill is the city Saphet, supposed to be the antient 
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Bethulia. It stands upon a very eminent and consfH-^ 
cuous mountain, and is seen far and near. M^y we not 
suppose .that Christ alludes to this city in these wcnrds^ 
a city thai is set on a hill cannot be hid T' MaundreWs 
Journey/ram Aleppo ^ p, 115. 

No. 1171 . — Y. 1 8 . One jot or one tittle^ It has been 
thought that this refers to one of those duets, dadieS| 
or corners of letters, which distinguish one letter from 
another, and nearly resemble eadi other* Other per^ 
sons have apprehended that it refers to one of those 
little strokes in the tops of letters, which the Jews call, 
crowns or spikes, in which they imagined great mysh 
teries were contained. There were some persons among 
th^m who made it their business to search into the 
meaning of every letter, and of every one of these little 
horns or pricks that were upon the top of them. To 
this custom Christ is here supposed to refer. 

No* 1172.— V. 35. Neither bi/ Jerusalem.} It was 
common with the Jews both to swear aiKl vow by Jeru*> 
salem. ^^ As the altar, as the temple^ as Jerusalem," 
are expressions frequently to be met with in their writ^ 
ings« In theGemara it is, *^ He that says as Jerusalem 
does not say any thing, till he has made his vow con* 
cerning a thing which is offered up in Jerusalem*" 

No, 1173. — V. 36. Neither shalt thou swear by thy 
headf because thou canst not make one hair white or black.} 
It was ordinary among the ancients to swear by the 
bead, thus Virgil; 

per caput hoc juro, per qiu)d piater ante soiebat. 

Ea. iz. 300. 

I swear by this head of mine, by which my fether before 
me was wont to swear. So also Slorace^ reproachiD§[ 
Baring, says^ 
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Sed tu simul obligasti 
Perfidum votia caput* B. ii. od. 8. 1. 5. 

But you, as soon as you have bound your perfidious 
head with vows. 

It may also be observed, that many used to swear by 
the ashes of their parents : we have the form of this 
oaTh in Propertius. 

Ona tibi jura per majtrit, et ossa parentis; 

Si failo> cinis, heu ! sit mihi uterque gravis. B. ii. el. 20. . 

See also Horace^ b. ii. od. 8. 1. 9. 

Martial refers to this custom of swearing by the head : 

Per tua jurares sacra caputque tuum. lib. ix. epig. 49. . 

Homer likewise mentions the adjuring of another by 
his head. 

Xij^ r a,\yt8 w^aXrjs. " Qdyss. lib. xv. 261. 

O thou, that doat thy happy course prepare 
With pure libations and with solemn pray'r; 
By that dread pow'r to whom thy vows are paid. 
By all the lives of these; thi^ own dear Jiead; 
Declare sincerely to no foe's demand 
Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land. 

This also was a common form of swearing among the 
Jews. ^^ If any one be bound to his friend by an oath, 
and say to him, vow unto me by the life of thy head, 
R. Meir says he may retract it, but the wise men say be 
cannot.'* Seealso ^t/vena/, «SVz^ vi. 17. 

No. 1 n4.^-v. 47. If ye salute your brethren onh/j 
what ioye more than others ?] ^' The manner of sal«t^ 
tationamon^ the wise men was this: he that salutes says^ 
« good day to my lord, and he replies saying, a giood 
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and long day to^rtf lord; always he tt'at replies doubles 
the salutation.*' The persons they usually saluted were 
their relations or friends. They were not very free ii^ 
saluting others, as strangers and Gentiles. 

Giix^ in loc. 

No. 1 175. — vi. 4. That thine alms may be in secret,] 
This seems to be an allusion to the secret-chamber^ 
whither money was brought privately for the relief of 
the poor. *' There were two chambers in the sanctuary, 
the one was the chamber of secrets, and the other the 
chamber of vessels; the chamber of secrets was that 
into which pious persqns put in secret; and the poor 
children of good men were maintained out of it pri- 
vately.'* The Jews say many things in favour of d(Hng 
alms privately. They tell us that '^ R. Jannai seeing 
a certain man give a piece of money to a poor man 
publicly, .said to him, it ^vvould have been better if 
thou hadst not given him any-thing, than to,have,g^ven 
him in this manner." The giving of alms to the poor 
is mentioned by Christ before prayer to God, because 
it was usual to give alms before prayer. Gil^, in loc. 

No. 1176. — ^vi. 16. For they disfigure their faces j] 
or ** made them blacky'* as the Arabic version renders 
it. This they did, that they might look so through 
fasting. Such persons were held in great esteem, and 
thought to be very religious. The Jews say, ** whoever 
makes his face black on account of the law in this world, 
God will niake his brightness to shine in the world to 
come.'* , . 

. No. 1177. — vi. 29. Sdovion in all his glory was not 
arrayed Hie one of these.] The royal robes which were 
put: on the king of Judah at his coronation were, very 
rich and splendid. This may certainly b^ gathered 
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from the declaration of Christ in these words. This 
allusion is the more apposite, if^ as Josephm saith 
(Antiq. lib. viii, c. 7.) Solomon were usually clothed in 
wLite. On this supposition, it is probable that this was 
the., colour of the royal robes of his successors. But it 
being likewise the colour of the priest's garments, the 
difference between them must be supposed to lie in tha 
richness of the stuff they were made of. 

Jt:NNiNG«'s Jewish Ant. vol. i, p. 184-. 

No. 1178. — vii. 13.. Enter ye in at the strait gate. 1 
Our Lord here seems to allude to the private and public 
roads, whose measures e^re fixed by the Jewish canons^ 
which say that " a private way was four cubits broad j 
^ way from city to city eight cubits; a public way 
sixteen cubits ; and the way to the cities of refuge 
thirty-two cubits,^' Gill, in he. 

No. 1 179. — vii. 29. For he taught them as one hav^ 
ing atithorit^y and not as the scribes.'] When the 
scribes delivered any thing to the people, they used to 
say, " our rabbins, or our wise men, say so.*' Such 
as were on the side of Hillel made use of his name, and 
those who were on the side of Shammai made use of 
his. Scarcely ever .would they venture to say any 
thing as of themselves. But Christ spake boldly, of 
himself, and did not go about to support his doctrine 
by the testimony of the elders. Gill, in lac. 

No. 1180. — ^ix. 1. And came into his own citj/.^ 
This was Capernaum, where Christ chiefly dwelt, and 
paid tribute as an inhabitant. According to the Jewish 
canpns, he was entitled to citizenship by dwelling there 
twelve months, or by purchasing a dwelling-house. 
One or other of these things it is probable Christ had 
done^ on which account the city is denominated his. 

Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1I8K — ^ix- 9. Sitting at the receipt cf custom.^ 
The publicans had houses or booths built for them at 
the foot of bridges, at the mouth of rivers, and by the 
flea-shore> where they took toll of passengers that went 
to and fro. Hence we read of the tickets or seals of 
the publicans, which, when a man bad paid toll on one 
jide of a river, were given him by the publican to she^ 
to him that sat on the other side, that it might appear 
])e had paid. On these were written two great letters, 
larger than those in common use. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1182.— ix. 14. The Pharisees fast oft.'] Thesi 
are not the public fasts, but the private ones, which 
are referred to. These were very frequent : for besides 
their fasting twice a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
they had a multitude of fasts upon divers occasions, 
particularly for rain. On this account they sometimes 
appointed thirteen fast days. They observed them on 
other accounts, a]S because of pestilence, famin^e^ war, 
sieges, or inundations; sometimes for trifling things^ 
as for drean^s. Gill, in loc* 

No. 1183. — ix. 20. — the hmi of his gai^ment.'] The 
Jewish mantle or upper garment was considered as Gon« 
sisting pf four quarters, called in the Oriental idiom 
wings, Every wing contained one corner, whereat 
was suspended a tuft of threads or strings, which they 
called KjoffTfSov. Numb. xv. 31. Deut. xxii. 12. What 
are there called fringes are those strings, and the four 
quarters of the vesture are the four corners. As in the 
first of the passages above referred to they are men- 
tioned as serving to make them remember the com^' ^ 
mandments . of the Lord to do tliem, there was con-* 
ceived to be a special sacredness in them, which must 
have probably led the woman to think of touching that 
patt of his garment, rather than any other^ 

Campbell's Translation of the Gospels^ note. 
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' No. 1184. — ^ix. 20, — and touched the hem of hU 
gamientJ] This woman having probably been a con^ 
stant witness of the many wonderful miracles wrought by 
Christ, was convinced that he was a divine person, and 
that every thing belonging to him was sacred : and there* 
fore, as, according to the custom of the eastern na« 
tions, to kiss the fringe of any consecrated robe (Ara^ 
bian Nights ^ vol. iv. p. 236.) was an act qf the mos$i 
profound reverence, so by touching the hem of our 
Saviour's garment she was persuaded that she should 
not only pay him the greatest respect, but dispose him 
to pity her, and heal her disease ; which was instantly 
done. 

The garment of Christ, in consequence of the hum* 
ble appearance which he made upon earth, was not 
brnamented with that striking appendage, which iisually 
adorned the borders of the eastern garments, a beau^ 
tiful fringe. Had his garment been in the prevailing 
fashion of the East, the woman, probably, /would have 
been represented as touching the fringe, of his gar<» 
ment, instead of its hem. 

Ho. 1185,-^x. 14. Shake off the dust of your feet.] 
In these words there seems to be an allusion to some 
maxims and customs of the Jews, with respect to the 
dust of heathen countries. With them all dust which 
comes from the land of the Gentiles is reckoned de- 
filing. Hence they would not suffer herbs to be brought 
out of a heathen country into the land of Israel, le$t 
dust should be brought along with them. 

Gill, in Ivc, 

No. 1186.^ — X. 38. He that taketh not his cross.] 
Wetstein shews that this is an allusion to the most de- 
grading suffering, that of the punishment inflicted oi| 
slaves, who were . whipped through the Circus bearing 
ajgallows (furca), Cicero de Divinat. i. 26. 
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. No. 1 1 87.— xii. 50. For whosoever shall do the ttnll 
of my father^ who is in heaven^ the same is my brother^ 
and sister y and mother. 1 We meet with many instances 
of language remarkably similar to these words of our 
Lord. In the Iliad (lib. vi. 429.) Andromache says td 
Hector, Thou art my father, my mother, and my bro- 
ther. Ho^ fotri xdh^9 &c* 

Quum tibi nec.frater nee sit tibi filiut ullus, 
Frater ego et tibi sim filius unus ego. 

Propert, lib. ii. el. 14. 

When Martial would describe the love of Gellia for her 
jewels ; Hosfratres vocat^ he says, et vocat sorores, lib; 
Tiii. ep. 81. These she calls her brothers and sisters* 
Epictetus (lib. ii. cap. 22.) observes, that a man's own 
welfare and advantage is to him brother, father, kin- 
dred, country, and God. 

No. 1188. — xiii. 4. And when he sowed some seeds 
fell by the way side^ and the fowls came and devoured 
them upj] This circumstance has no difficulty in out 
conception of it, but it would strike an eastern imagi- 
nation more forcibly than our own. For Thevenot 
informs us, '^ on that road I observed a pretty pleasant 
thing, which is practised in all that country, as far as 
Bender Abassi ; I saw several peasants running about 
the corn-fields, who raised loud shouts, and every now 
and then clacked their whips with all their force ; and 
all this to drive away the birds, which devour all their 
com. When they see flocks of them coming from a 
neighbouring ground, that they may not light on theirs, 
they redouble their cries to make them go farther, and 
this they do every morning and evening. The truth is, 
there are so many sparrows in Persia that they destroy 
all things: and scare-crows are so far from frightening 
them, that they will perch upon them.'' 



I 
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* No. 1189. — ^xiv* 6. When Heroes birth-dajf was^ 
kept."] The birth-day of a prince, i^d the day of his 
accession to the throtie, were kept with great pomp 
amongst the Gentiles. It was usual with the Egyptians^ 
Gen* xl. 30. the Persians, (Herodot. 1. i. c. 133.) and 
the Romans, (Plin. EpA. x. ep. 61.) but not with the 
Jews, who reckoned these among the feasts of idolaters. ^ 

No. 1 190.— xiv. 1 1 . And his head was brotight in 4E 
charger.'\ Similar instances of unfeeling barbarity are 
to be met with in history. Mark Antony caused the 
heads of those he had proscribed to be brought to him 
while he was at table, and entertained his eyes a long 
while with that sad spectacle. Cicero^s head being ones 
of those that was brought to him, he ordered it to 
be put on the very pulpit where Cicero had made 
speeches against hioK 

No. 1191. — xiv. 20. They took up of the fragments 
that remained twehe baskets fuUJ] The reason why 
they were so easily supplied with such a number of bas- 
kets in a desert place, might be a custom which the 
Jews had of carrying baskets with hay and straw, in 
commemoration of what they did in Egypt, when they 
were obliged to carry bricks in baskets, and to go about 
and pick up straw to make bricks. Hence Martial 
f Epigram, 1. v. ep. 17.) calls a Jew cistifer^ a basket- 
bearer. 

No. 1192. — XV. 5. But ye say ^ whosoever shall say 
to his father or his mother ^ it is a gifty by whatsoever 
thou mightest be profited by me.] Origen upon this 
passage says, that he should never have understood it, 
had it not been for the information which he received 
from a Jew, who told him that it w^ the custom with 
soH^e of their usurers, when they met with a tardy 
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debtor, to transfer the debt to the pomr's box; by 
which means he was obliged to pay it, under the pe* 
nalty of bringing upon himself the imputation of 
cruelty to the pbor and impiety towards (rod; and 
that children would sometimes imitate this practice 
in their conduct towards their parents. 

No. 1193. — xviii. 25. His lard commanded him to be 
soldf and his wife^ and chUdwaiy and all that he hadi\ 
It was not only the custom of the Jews to come upon 
children for die debts of their parents, but of other 
nations also. With the Athenians, if a father could 
not pay his debts, the son was obliged to do it, and in 
the mean time to be kept in bonds till he did. (Alex, at 
Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. vi. c. 10.) Gtottus proves from 
Plutarch and Dionysius Halicarnassensis, that children 
were sold by the creditors of their parents in Asia, at 
Athens, and at Rome. 



V 



No. 1194* — xviii. 34. —and delivered him to 
the tormentors.] The word fiacravt^vic properly de- 
notes examiner, particularly one who has it in charge 
to examine by torture. Hence it came to signify 
gaoler, for on such in those days this charge com<« 
monly devolved. They were not only allowed, but 
even commanded , to treat the wretches in their custody 
with every kind of cruelty, in order to extort payment 
from them, in case they had concealed any of their 
effects ; or, if they had nothing, to wrest the sum 
owed from the compassion of their relations and friends, 
who, to release an unhappy person for whom they had 
a regard from such extreme misery, might be induced 
to pay the debt : for, let it be observed, that the per* 
ton of the insolvent debtor was absolutely in the power 
^f the creditor, and at. his disposal. 

Campbell's Translation of- the Gospels^ note. 
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No. 1195.e«~xix. 13. Then were there brought unto 
him little children j that he should put his hands on them 
andprmf.'] It appears tx) have been customary among 
the Jews, when one prayed for another who was pr^- 
isenty to lay his hand upon the person's head. « 

Campbell's Translatian of the GpspelSy note. 

No. 1196. — xix. 13. That he shmdd put his hands 
on them and pray I\ It was common with the Jews to 
bring their children to venerable persons, men of note 
for rdigion and piety, to have their blessing and 
prayers. Gen xlviii. 14. 

No. 1197. — XX. 16. For many are caUedy hut few 
chosen.] There was not an Israelite that did not carry 
aurms ; the priests and Levites not excepted. 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20. 1 Kings ii. 35. All were reckoned soldiers 
that were of age for service, and that was at twenty 
years old and upwards. Numb. i. 3, 22. They were 
like the militia in some countries, always ready to as- 
semble at the first notice. The diflPerence is, that with 
us all ecclesiastics are forbidden the use of arms, and 
that we have moreover an infinite number of people 
unfit for ivar; whereas they were all husbandmen and 
shepherds, inured from their childhood to labour and 
fatigue. Nor is it improbable that they used them to 
handle arms from the time of David and Solomon. 
Thus at Rome, all the citizens of such an age were 
obliged to serve a certain number of cq^mpaigns, when 
they were commanded ; from whence it comes that 
they did not use the expression of levying troops, but 
called it choosing (delectum hoi^er^) them, because 
they had always a great many more t|ian they wanted. 
This is what our Lord refers to when he says, wany are . 
called J but few chosen. The great mass of the people 
. vpL. n. X 
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were called together, and a choice was osade of those 
who were ttiost fit for lervice. 

Fleury's Hist. ^Isradii^Sj p, 152. 

No. 1198. — xxi. 13. And the seats of them thai joU 
doves.] Selden fde DUs Syris^ ^Siyntag. ii. cap. 3. p. 
276.) tells us h^ had learned from Ferdinandus Polonus, 
that the keepers and seller^ of pigeons wei» looked 
mpon ajs men of infamous character ampiig the Jew8> 
and held in no better estimation dian thieves, gaml>ler8, 
and the like ; mentioniog at the same time the opinion 
of Scaliger, that the persons here spoken of were those 
who taugh( pigeons to fly, and carry messages. 

No. 1 199. — xA. 34. And when the time of thefrmi 
drew near, he sent his servants to the husbandmenj that 
ihet/ might receive the fruits if it^ The fruit of all 
tnanner of trees for the first three years was not to be 
eaten, nor any profit OHute of it: in the fourth year 
it was to^e hioly, to praise the Lord with ; being either 
given to the priests, or eaten by the owners before Ae 
Lord at Jerusalem : in the fifth year it might be eaten 
and made use of for profit, and thenceforward every year. 
To this time of fruit, and the custom of bringing it up 
to Jerusalem, there seems to be an allusion here. 

GitLf in loc. 

No. 1 200. — xxii. 3. And sent forth his servants to 
tall them that were hidden to the wedding J\ To explain 
the reason why the servants were sent to call them that 
were already bidden, Grottus (in loc.) informs us, that 
it was sometimes customary to give two invitations to 
a feast. 

No. 1 20 1 . — xkii. 1 1 . And when the king ^ame in to 
see the guests.] The Persians " in circumstances of 
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l^rief or joy visit e^cb other with great attention, which 
is a tribute of duty always expected from persons of 
inferior condition^ especiqjiy if they be dependent. 
T'he guests are ushered into a large room^ and served 
with jDoffee and tobacco. After some time the master 
f^ the house enters^ and his visitors^ rising to receive 
him, continue standing till he has passed through the 
^hole company and paid his respects to each : he then 
takes his seat, and by signs permits them to be also 
seated." Goldsmith's Geographyj p. 216. In the 
l^arable now referred to, the circumstances of which 
may reasonably be supposed eonformable to existing 
(Customs, it is evidently implied that the guests were 
collected together previous to the appearance of the 
king, who came in to see the guests. So also in Luke 
xiv. 10. in a similar 4>ar(8ible, it is said, when thou art 
iiddeity go and sit down in the limest room, that when 
HE THAT BADE THEE COMETH, ke may say unto thee, 
go up higher. This unquestionably confirms the ap- 
plication of the Persian ceremony to the paipble first 
cited. It may just be further Qbs0rved, that in the last 
.mentioned passage it seems as if it had then been the 
prevailing practice for the master ^f the house " to pigiss 
through the guests and pay his respects to e;ach of 
them," as was certainjy the case in Pejrsia. 

No. 1202. — xxii. H^ A wedding -gai^^nentJ] The 
following extract will shew the importance of having a 
suitable garment for a marriage-feast, and the offenc^ 
taken against those who refuse it when presented as a 
gift, ** The next day> Dec. 3, the king sent to invite 
the ambassadors to dine with \\va\ once more. The 
Mehemander told them, it was the custom that they 
should wear over their own clothes the best of those 
garments which the king had sent them. The ambas^ 
«adors at first made some scruple of that compliance ; 

% 2 
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but when they were told that it was a custom obserT;pd 
by all ambassadors, and that no doubt the king would 
take it very ill at their hands if they presented them- 
selves before him without the marks of his liberality, 
they at last resolved to do it ; and, after their example, 
9II the rest of the retinue.'- Jmbassador^s Traveb^ 
p. 188. 

No. 1?03. — xxii. 30. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor afe given in marriage.] This de- 
claration of Christ is directly contrary to the opinion 
and practice of some of the ancient idolaters, and par- 
ticularly the Persians. From a notion that married 
people were peculiarly happy in a future state^ they 
used often to hire persons to be espoused to such of 
their relations as had died in celibacy. Hichardson'i 
Dissert, on the East, p. 347, 

No. 1204.-*xxiii. 5. They make broad their phylac^ 
iaries.'} Those were four sections of the law written on 
parchments folded up in the skin of a clean beast, and 
tied to the head and hand. The four sfections were the 
following: Exod. xiii. 2-— 11. Exod. xiii. 11 — 17. 
Deut. vi. 4 — 10. Deut. xi. 13 — 22. Those that were 
for the head were written and rolled up separately, and 
put in four distinct places in one skin, which was fas- 
tened with strings to the crown of the head towards 
the face. Those that were for the hands were written 
in four columtis on one parchment, which being rolled 
up, was fastened to the inside of the left arm between 
the shoulder and the elbow, th^t it might be over- 
against the heart. Gill, in he. 

No. 1205.-— xxiii. 6. And love the uppermost rooms 
at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogtiesJ] Jarchi 
on this passage observes, that by the manner of sitting 
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it was known who was the greatest. With the Romans, 
the most honourable place was at the upper end of the 
table* Some think it was more honourable to sit in the 
middle : but the master of the feast sat at the lower 
end : a.nd to senior men, who were venerable with age 
or excelled id prudence and authority, the first sitting 
down and the more honourable place were given : and 
> when the table was taken away, they used to rise first* 
{AUx. ab Alex^ Genial. Dier^ 1. 5. c. 21*) The middle 
place was the more honourable with the Numidians, 
{SaUust. Bell. Jugurth. p. 45.) land also with the Jews, 
and this was what the Pharisees sought for. The chief 
seats in the synagogues were so placed, that those who 
occupied them had. their faces to the people ; the Pha- 
risees therefore coveted them, .that they might be in 
full view of all who were present. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1206.— xxiii. 14. For a pretence make long 
prayers.'] Maimonides says, " the ancient saints or 
good men used to stay an hour before prayer, and an 
Jiour after prayer, and held an hour in prayer." This 
being done three times a day, nine hours every day 
were spent in this manner. On this account they ob- 
tained the character of very devout men, and hereby 
coveired all their oppression of the poor. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1207. — xxiii. 15. Ye compass^ sea and land to 
make one proselyte. "] This assertion is greatly illus- 
trated by observing, that the zeal of the Jews in mak- 
ing proselytes, even at Rome, was so remarkable about 
this time, that it became almost proverbial among the 
Romans. Thus Horace : 



-veluti te 



Judaei cogemus b hanc concedere turbam. 

lib. i. sat. 4. 1. 142. 

We, like the Jews, will force ycKi to our herd. 
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No. 1208 xxiii. 27. Whitei sepulchres.'] *^ The? 

Jews used to mark their graves with white lime, that 
they might be known, that so priests, Nazarites, and 
travellers might avoid them , and not be poU»ted. Now 
because when the rains fell, these marks were washed 
away, on the first of Adar (February), when they 
used to repair the highways, they also marked the 
graves with white lime; and so also on their interme* 
diate feast-days. They mado use cf chalk, because it 
looked white like bones. Gixx, m loc. 

No. 1209. — xxiii. 38, Behold j your ieuse i$ leff 
tintoyou desolate.] *^ When any one buildeth a house, 
the rabbis say that he is to leave one part of it nnfi* 
nisbed, and lying rude } and this in remembrance thai 
Jerusalem and the temple are at piesent desolate : and 
he must also use some expression of sorrow, as it is in 
Psalm cxxxvii. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem^ &c. At 
least they use to leave about a yard square of the wall 
of the house unplastered, on which they write eitiber 
the fore-mentioned verse of the Psalmist in great letters, 
or the words^ The memory of the desolation. ^"^ 

Leo of Modena^ p. 5« 

No. 1210. — xxiv. 17. Let him who is an the house^ 
top not come down to take any thing out of his house.] 
** It was not possible to view this country without call- 
ing to mind the wonderful events^ that have occurred in 
it at various periods from the earliest times : more par- 
ticularly the sacred life and history of our Redeemer 
pressed foremost on our minds. One thing struck me 
in the form of the houses in the town now under our 
view, which served to corroborate the account of for- 
mer travellers in this country, explaining several pas- 
sages of scripture, particularly the following. In 
Matt. xxiv. 17. our blessed Saviour, in describing the 
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distresses whicb shortly would oyerwi^lBi the land of 
Judea^ tells his disciples, ^' ^hen th$ ^botpioation of 
desolation is seen standing in the holy plsK:^, let him 
who is on the haus&-top not cpme 4own to tal^e apy 
thing out of his house, but fly/^ &c. The h^uc^ ii| 
this country are all fiat-rodfed, and communicate with 
each other : a pe^sson there might proc^ied to the city 
walls and escape iiitp the country^ witbQH^ epining 
down into the street." WiUyams^s Voyage up fk$ J4^^ 
dUerranean* 

Mr. Itcmfner endeavours to illustrate tbi^ po^age, by 
referring to the eastern custom of the stair-case being 
on the outside of the house : but Mt. WUtyams's repre- 
sentation seems to afford a more complete elucidation 
tpf th^ text. 

No. iSl.l.— ristxir. IS. Neither ki him ipho is in the 
field return back to take his clpfhes.] It w^s usif^l fpr . 
them to work in the fields, ploughing and sowing, with* 
out their clothes. Hence Virgil; 

Nudus ara;i sere nudus, hjems ignava colono. 

Georg. i. S99* 

Plough naked, swain^ and naked 9ow the land^ 

For lazy winter numbs the lab'ring hand. Dry den. 

It is rqiorted of Lucius Quinctius CincinuaituS} /4uref* 
Victor, dellhistr. Firis^ c. 20.) that the messeqgers 
who were sei^t to him from Minutius tha consul, whom 
he had delivered from a siege, fouad him ploughing . 
naked beyond the Tiber. He was Qot entirely 9^ed, 
but stripped of his upper garments* 

No. 1212.— xxF. 1/ TV*.] The numbier ten wa^ 
fliHdi noticed and used by the Jews. A congreg^iop 
•with them consistefl of ten persons, and les9 than th^ 
number did not make one: and vhereyer th»re merp 
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ten persons in a place, they were obliged ta build a 
synagogue. The blessing of the bridegrooms, which 
consisted of seven blessings, was not said but in the 
presence of ten persons. To this there vaay be an 
allusion here« Gill, in loc. 

No. 1213. — ^xxv. I. Lamps.] Euripidts in his Medea 
(p. 349. ed.iSVqvA.) mentions the lighting up and exhibit 
tion of lamps, referring it too to the female, as one part 
of the ceremony belonging to the celebration of a mar- 
riage^r So likewise Homer describes it : 

HyivEoy Ava arv, II. xviii. 
^from their chambers forth leading the brides, they 



usherM them along with torches through the streets. 

Statins in his Thebaid (lib. 8.) puts them into other 
hands npon the same occasion. 

No. 1214.— XXV. 6* And at midnight there was a 
great cry made^ behold the bridegroom comethy go ye out 
to meet him,} In ** The Customs of the JEast Indians arid 
the Jews compqredy^ the following statement is given of 
the marriage ceremonies of the former, which is re- 
markable for the affinity it bears to the usages of the 
latter people. ^' On the day of their marriage, the 
husband and the wife, being both in the same paUd or 
palanquin^ go out between seven and eight o^ clock at 
night, accompanied with all their kindred and friends. 
The trumpets and drums go before them ; and they are 
lighted by a number of massals, which are a kind of 
flambeaux. Immediately behind the palanquin of the 
new married couple walk many women, whose business 
it is to sing verses, wherein they wish them all kind of 
prosperity. The new married coupl^ go abroad in this 
equipage for the s{)ace of scmie hour^^' after which they 
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return to their own house, where the women and domea^ 
tics wait for them, the whole house is enlightened with 
little lamps, and many of these massals already mention^ 
ed are kept ready for their arrival, besides those that 
accompany them, and go before their palanquin* Tins 
sort of hghts are nothing else but many pieces of old 
linen, squeezed hard against one another in a round 
figure, and thrust down into a motild of cppper. Those 
who hold them in one hand have in the other a beetle of 
the same metal with the mould of copper, which is full 
of oil, and they take care to pour out of it from time 
to time upon the linen, which otherwise gives no light. 



»» 



No. 1215. — XXV. 21. Enter thou into the joy of thf 
LordJ] This is an allusion to an apartment or dining- 
room, which was called by, or had inscribed upon it, 
the name ^(jxfAJoy. See Pignarhis de Servis^ p. ii. 89. 

No. 1216. — ^xxvi. 20. He sat down with the twelve^] 
or lay down, as the word signifies; for the posture of 
the Jews at the passover table especially, was not pro- 
perly sitting, but reclining or lying along on couches 
on their left side. This posture was reckoned so neces- 
sary, that it is said, *^ the poorest man in Israel. might 
not eat, until he lies along." This was to be done in 
the manner of free men, in remembrance of their - 
liberty. One of the Jewish writers says, " we are 
bound to eat lying along, as kings and great men eat, 
because it is a token of liberty." This custom was 
uniformly, observed at th^ passover. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1217. — xxvi. 26, 27. And as they were eating 
Jesits took bread.} Though this supper is distinct from 
the passover, and different from any ordinary meal, yet 
there are in it allusions to both, and to several Jewish 
customs. He that asked a blessing upon bread used to 
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tike it into bis liandt : tbit is a stated rnle, that all mxf 
see tbatfae biesses over it. It irasalso common withtfae 
Jews to ask a blesstng upon tbeir bread; the form in 
sHiicb tbey did it was tbis: *^ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, die king of the world, that producest Ineadl 
out of the earth." if there were many at table, one 
asked a bkssing for the rest. Tlie Messing always pre« 
ceded the breaking of the bread. The rules oooceminff 
the breaking of tbe bread are: *^ the master of the 
house recites and (inishes the blessing, and after that he 
bueaks: hedoes not break a smail piece, lest he should 
seem to be sparing; nor a largre piece, lest be should 
bethought to be famished; it is a principal command to 
Iwesdc a whole loaf.*' He that broke the bread put a 
]ueoe before ever^ one, and the other tock it into his 
band. The Jews in eating ^ paasover used to say of 
the unleavened bread, *^ This is the bread of affliction^ 
which our fathers eat in the land of Blgypt." Tte Jews 
blessed and gave thanks for their wine, as well as their 
food; they generally did it in this form. *^ Blessi^ art 
tliou, O Lord our God, the king of the world, who 
liast created the fruit of the vine.*' Giix, in Ipc. 

No. 1 2l8.*«^xxvi. 26. Jesus took bread and bU^ssed it.\ 
The person of the greatest dignity amongst the Jews 
always pronounced the Baraca or benediction on the 
bread and wine; for which reason our blessed Lord 
performed it himself, being with his disciples as their 
master and doctor. 

PicART*s Religious Cerem* vol. i. p. 124. 

No. I219.>— xxVi. 26. This is rmf body.'] It is very 
probable that our Ixwd, after he had blessed and broken 
the bread according to the Jewish custom, imitated also 
the Jews in these words, Thie is m%f body; fer they 
say when they eat unleavened bread, '< this is the bread 
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iif affliction which our fathers ett in the land of £gypt.^ 



But Christ signified to bis disciples, that they were 
longer required to eat that bread of afSiction which their 
fathers had eaten wh^n they came out of Egypt ; but that 
being the author of a new covenant, he gave them hit 
own body and blood instead thereof. 

Pic art's Religious Ceremonies y vol. i. p. 185. 

No. 1220. — xxvi. 28. For this is my Mood of the 
New Testameniy which is shed for many for the remi^ 
sion of sinsJ] The wine used on this occasion was an 
emblem and representation of the blood of Christ about 
to be shed for the remission of sin. It was usual even- 
among the heathens, to make and confirm their covenants 
by drinking human blood, and •that sometimes mixed 
with wine. (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. v. c. 3.) 

No. 1221.^--xxvi. 29. IwiUnot drink henceforth qf 
this fruit of the vine^ until th^t day when Idmnk it new 
with you in my father* s kingdom.'] This dechuratioii of 
Christ is in allusion to an usage at the passover, when 
after the fourth cup they tasted of nothing else all that 
night but water. It intimates that he would drink no 
more, not only that night, but never after. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 222. — xxvi . 30. When they had sung u hymn."] 
This YfBS the haUelj which the Jews were obliged to 
«ing on the night of the passover. It consisted of six 
psalms, the hundred and thirteenth, and the five follow- 
ing ones. This they did not sing all at once, but in 
parts. Just before the drinking of the second cup and 
mating of the Iamb they sung the first part; and on 
mixing the fourth and last cup they sung the remainder ; 
and said over it what they call the blessing of the song, 
which was Psalm cxlv. lO. They might, if they would, 
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mix a fifth cup, and say over it the great haUely Which 
wa9 Psalm cxxxvi. but chat they were not obliged to. 

Gill, in he. 

JNo. 1223. — xxvi. 39- jind/ell an his/ace, and prin/ed,] 
This gesture was sometimes used by the Jews in' prayer, 
when they were in circumstances of peculiar perplei^ity. 
One of their own writers thus describes it: " when they 
fall upon their faces, they do not stretch out their hands 
and their feet, but incUne on their sides, saying, O my 
father, abba, father." Gill, in loc. 

No. 1224. — xxvi. 67. Then did they spit in his/ace,] 
This instance of contempt and reproach offered to Christ 
was at the same time an expression of malice, and a com- 
pliance with custom. The practice has descended to lat^ 
generations ; for in the year 1744, when a rebel prisoner 
was brought before Nadir Shah*s general, *^ the soldiers 
were ordered to spit in his face, an indignity of great 
antiquity in the East.'' Hanwaxfs Travels^ vol. i. p. 29^. 

No. 1225. — xxvi. 68. Who is, he that smote thee ^ 
Some learned men Iiave observed that there was a play 
formerly used, called by the ancients xoAA«&(rftoc ; at 
which, one person having his face covered, the i*est 
smote him; or one put his hands over his eyes, and 
another smote, or asked him who it was that smote. In 
this ludicrous way did they use and mock Christ. 

Gill, in he. 

No. 1226, — xxvii. II, And Jesm stood be/ore the 
governor J\ It was the custom for the judge to sit, and 
those who were judged to stand, especially whilst witness 
was given- against them. The rabbins observe that the 
witnesses in giving their testimony should also stand. 

OiLL, in he. 
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No. 1227. — xxvii. 24. He took water ^ and washed his 
hands before the multitude,'] This was in conformity to 
a custom among the Jews, whereby they testified their 
innocence as to the commission of murther, Deut. xxi. 
6, 7. Psalm xxvi. 6. or to a Gentile one used when 
murder was committed, for the lustration or expiation 
of it. (Ovid Fast. 1. 2.) 

No. 1228.7-xxvii. 24. He took water ^ and washed 
his hands, be/ore the multitude y saying y I am innocent of 
the blood of this just person.] There are two ways in 
which Pilate is said to have given testimony to the 
innocence of the life, and the reality of the death of 
Jesus Christ. First by an express written to Tiberius; 
and by him presented to the senate; and also by records 
written on tables of all things of moment which occurred 
during his government. These proceedings were agree- 
able to a general custom, whereby all the governors of 
the provinces gave an account to the emperor of all 
such passages as were most remarkable, (Euseb. Eccles, 
Hist, lib. ii. c. 2. ) with regard to the written records, it 
may be observed that the ancient Romans constantly 
preserved the remembrance of all such remarkable 
things as happened in the city. This was done either 
in tFieir acta senatuSy or acta diuma populiy which were 
diligently made and kept at Rome. In the same manner 
the governors of the provinces took care that every 
thing worthy of notice should be written on public 
tables, and properly preserved. Agreeably to this 
custom Pontius Pilate kept the memoirs of the Jewish 
affairs, which were therefoi^e called acta Pilfxti; and in 
which was given a particular account of Christ. To 
these memorials the primitive Christians appealed in 
their disputes with the Gentiles, as to a most undoubted 
t-estimony. Pearson on the Creedy p. 198. 8th edit. (See 
Jones's New Method y vol. ii. p. 4D4,) 
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No. 1229.— xxvii. 25. His blood be on us and on our 
children,] This imprecation appears to have been re* 
Bwrkably fulfilled in the circumstances connected with 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, A strong cor* 
respondence maj be traced between their m and their 
|Htnisbment» *^ They put Jesus to death , when the 
nation was assembled to celebrate the passoyer: and 
when the nation too was assembled to celebrate the passr 
prer, Tkus shut theih i|p within the walls of Jerusalem. 
The rejection of the true Messiah was their crime : and 
the following of false Messiahs to their destruction was 
Ibeir punishment. Th^y sold and bought Jesus as a 
s^aye: and they themselves were afterwards sold and 
bought as slaves at the lowest prices. They preferred 
a robber and murderer to Jesus, whom they crucified 
between two thieves : and they themselves were afters, 
wards infested with bands of thieves and robbers. They 
put Jesus to d^^thy lest the Ron^ans should come and 
fake away their place and nation : and the Romans did 
come and ta]i:e away their place and nation. They 
crucified Jesus before the walls of Jerusalem : and before 
the walls of Jerusaleni they themselves were cracifie4 
ii> such numbers, that it is said room was wanting for 
the crosses, and crosses for the bodies.'* 

Newton on the Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 354. 



No. 1230.^ — xxvii. 31.' Jnd led him away to crueify 
bimj] Capital punishments both among the Jews and 
Romans were inflicted without their cities. This was 
particularly observed in the crucifixion^ of malefactors. 

Credo ego isthuc, extemplo tibi 
Esse eundum actutum extra urbiem dispessi^ manibus, 
Patibulum cum habebi?. Pi*autus. 

Cum Mamertini viore atque tnsfifuto suo crucemjixisserit 
post urbem in via Poynpeid. Tull. 
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No, 1231. — xxvii. 35. And parted his garments.] 
They stripped Ch^si of his clothes beforct they fixed 
^m to the cross^ and crucified him naked, as was the 
custom of ;the Romans. fLipsius de Cruccy lib. ii. c. 7.) 

No. 1 232. — xxviL 3^« And sitting dcwn thtjf watched 
him the^^eJ] It was iisuai with the Romans to set a 
soldier, or soldiers, to watch those who were crucified^ 
not only before they expired, but aft^ they weredtlaidy 
lest they riiould be taken dowi| aod buried« (Upsiiu 
de Cruce^l* ii. c. 16.) 

No. 1233.-^xxviL 53. And r^tfent into (he kohf ciijf.'] 
*5 The Orieptals never called Jerusalem by arty other 
name than ELked^^ the hdy; sometimes adding the 
epithet Elsker^f the noble* This word El-kods seems 
to me the etymological origin of all the Cassimes of 
antiquity, which, like Jerusalem, were high^places; and 
had teknfd^ aad holy places erected oa them^'*' Vobiof^ 
vol. ii. p. .304* 

No. 1234.-^j£XTiL 60. And laid it in his emi new 
iomb^ which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great stone to the door of the sejndehre.} The Jews 
distinguish between a new grave and an old one« ^^ A 
new grave may be measured, a:ad sold, and divided: 
an old one may not be measured, nor sold, nor divided.^' 
The sepulchres were not only made in rocks, but had 
doors to go in and out at: these doors were fastened with 
a kurge and broad stone rolled against them. It was at 
the abutting up of the sepulchre with this stone that 
mourning began: and after it was shut with this sepul* 
chral stone, it was not lawful to open it. 
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No. 1235.— St. mark v. 38. 

jfnd he comet h to the house of the ruler of the synar 
goguey and seeth the tur%filt^ and them that wept and 
waikd greatly. 

The assemUing together of multitudes to the place 
where persons have latdy expired^ and bewailing of 
them in a noisy manner, is a custom still retained in the 
East, and seems to be considered as an honour done to 
the deceased. Chardin, MS. informs us that the con- 
couiBe in places where persons lie dead is incredible: 
Every body runs thither, the poor and the rich ; and 
the first more especially make a strange noise, 

Harmer^ vol. ii. p. 135« 

No. 1236. — ^vi. Se. They laid the sick in the streets,] 
Maarimus Tyritis tells us, (in his fortieth Dissertati5i>, 
p. 4Y7.) that the medical art, as reported, had its ris« 
from the custom of placing sick persons on the side of 
frequented ways, that so those who passed along, in- 
quiring into the nature of their complaint, might com- 
municate the knowledge of what had been to themselves 
useful in the like case* 

No. 1237. — vii. 8. Except they wash their hands qfl.] 
E^v fivi 'jnjyjLyi v/\|/ft;vT^, except they washedwith their Jist, 
Theaphylact translates it unless they washed up to their 
elboWy affirming that 'KX)yfLv\ denotes the whole of the 
aro) from the bending to the ends of the fingers. Bat 
this sense of the word is altogether unusual ; for ^rvy^if 
properly is the hand, with the fingers contracted into 
the palm and made round. Theophylacfs translation, 
however, exhibits the evangelist's meaning. For the 
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' . ' ' ' 

J^vTs wheii they "trashed held up their hands, and con- 
tracting their fingers, received the water that was 
poured on .them by their servants, (who had it for a 
part of their office^ 2 Kings iii. li:) till it ran down 
their arnos, which thev washed up to their elbows. 

Macknight's Hamnumy^ vol. ii. p. 352; . ^ 

No. 1238. — vii. 5. BuJt tat bread wUh unwashen 
hands.] Amongst the ridiculous superstitions of th^ 
Jews, it is curious to mark the rule which they estab- 
lished concerning eating with th6if hands hashed or not 
washed: Bread might not be eeten unless they had 
first washed their hands^ btit they were allowed to eat 
dry fruits with unwaishen hands. This circumstance 
should be particularly noticed^ as bread is emphatically 
mentioned by the Evangelist. Se& Woottan's Miscellk 
vol; i. pr. ie6i 

No, 1239. — ix; 43. Into the fire that never shdttbe 
ijuenched.] This is a periphrasis of hell, and is an al* 
lusion to the valley of Hinnom^ from whence h^ has * 
its name here and elsewhere. Kintchi (on Psalm xxvii. 
13.) says *< that it was a place in the land near to Jeru* 
salem, and was a place contemptible ; where they cast 
things defiled and carcasses ; and there was there a con> 
tinual fire to burn polluted things and bones; and 
therefore the cohdemnation of the wicked in a para- 
bolical way is c^ledGebinaom.^' 

No. 1240. — X. 12. If a woman shall put away her 
husband.] This practice; of divorcing the husband, un- 
warranted by the law, had been (as Josephus infbfms 
us) introduced by Salome, sister of Herod the Gi'eat, 
who sent a bill of divorce to her hi(sbapd Cpstobarus ; 
which bad example was afterwards foIioW:ed by Hero- 
tlia^and others. By law it was., the hasb^nd> prero* 

VOL. II. Y 
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gative to dissolve the marriage. The wife coold de 
nothing by herself. When he thought fit to dissolve it» 
her consent was not necessary. The bill of (livorce 
which she received was to serve as evidence for her that 
she had not deserted her husband, but was dismissed by 
him, and consequently free. 

Campbell's Translation of the Gospels, note. 

No. 1241.— xiii. 35. Or ai the cock'Cr0wing*'\ The 
ancients divided the flight into different watches ; the 
last of which was called cock-crow: wharefore they 
kept a cock in their tirit, or towers, to give notice of 
the dawn. Hence this bird was sacred to the sun, and 
named AAfKlwf , which seems to b6 a compound out of 
the titles of that deity, and of the tower set apart for 
his service ; for these towers were temples. 

Holwell's Mythological Diet. p. 16. 

No. 1242. — xiv. 15. A large upper room furnished 
and prepared J\ The English word which comes nearest 
the import of (^ai/xfyov is carpeted : but when the term 
is used, as here, of a dining room, it is not aieant 
only of the floor, but of the couches on which the 
gnests reclined at meals. On these they used, for the 
sake both of neatness and of convenience, to spread a 
coverlet or carpet. As this was cbmmonly the last thing 
they did in- dressing the room, it may not improperly 
be employed to denote the whole. 

CamtbzlVs Translation of the Gospels^ note. 

' No. 1243.«— xiv. 61. The high^priest asked him, afid 
said unto him. Art thou the Christ, the son of the 
blessed ?]  It is observable that the peculiar attribute of 
deity is here used to express the divine nature. Su- 
preme happiness is properly considered as belonging 
to Ood : and as all comfort flows^ from him, suiuble 
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asbriptions of praise and glory are bis due. But this 
fofm of speech was conformable to the ancient custom 
of the Jews, who, when the priest in the sanctuary 
rehearsed the name of God, used to answer, " Blessed 
be his name for even*' The title of the blessed one in 
their language signified as much as the holy one ; and 
both, or either of them^ the God of IsraeL Hence 
such expressions are very frequent in the rabbins* 
See also Rom. L 25*, 2 Cor. xi. 31. 

^k>. 1244. — ^xvt. 1. It ad bought sweet spices ^ th^^ 
they might come and anoint him.] This was the 
practice of the Jews: hence we read of the spices of 
the dead. It was one of the things that was customary 
in Israel to perform to the dead* Mainwnides observes^ 
that they anoint them with various sorts of spices. 

Gill, inloc. 

No. 1245. — xvi, 5. A fid eniering into the sepulchre^ 
The sepulchres of the Jews were made so large that 
persons might go into them : the rule for making tfaeni 
is this: '^ be that sells ground to his neighbour to mai<;e 
a burying-place must make a court at the mputh of tho 
cave, six by six, according to the bier, and those that 
bury." It was into this court that the women entered* 
Here they could look into the sepulchre and the several 
^graves in it, and see what were in them. 
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According to the custom qfthepriesfs office. 

^* As the great number of the sacerdotal order occa- 
sioned their being-first divided into twenty-four compa* 
niesy so in after times the number of each company grew 
too large for them all to minister together. For there 
were no less, according to Josephus^ than five thousand 
priests in one course in his time. The ministry of each 
course was divided according to the number of the 
houses of their fathers that were contained in it. If a 
course consisted of five such houses, three served three 
days, and the other two two days a piece. If it con- 
tained six, five served five days, and the other two 
days: if it contained seven, the priest of each house 
served a day. The particuhur branches of the service 
iirere assigned by lot to each priest, whose turn it was 
to attend on the ministry.*' 

Jennings^s Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 269. 

No. 1 247.— i. 63. And he asked for a writing-taMe,] 
Dr. Shaw (Travels J p. 194.) informs us, that the 
Moorish and Turkish boys in Barbary are taught to 
write upon a smooth thin board slightly daubed over 
with whiting, which may be wiped off or renewed at 
pleasure. Such probably, for the Jewish children use 
the same, was the little boajrd or writing-table that was 
called for by Zacharias. 

No. 1248. — ii. 7. And laid him in a manger.] A 
grotto or cave must to them that live in tents be the 
most convenient stable they could have : nor would it be 
a despicable advantage to those who live in more fixed 
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abitatiims* There is nothing then improbable in the 
tradition, that our Lord, who was confessedly born in 
a stable, was born in a grotto in or very near the city 
of Bethlehem. Natural or artificial grottos are very 
common ih the eastern countries, particularly in Judaea^ 
and are often used for their cattle. Pococke observes, 
{Trav. vol, ii. p. 48.) " ther« were three uses for 
grottos; for they served either for sepulchres, cisterns, 
or as retreats. for herdsmen and their cattle in bad 
weather, and especially in the winter nights.^* 

. Harmer, vol. iii. p. 107. 

No. 1249. — ^ii. 25. Waiting for the consolation of 
l^raeLI The Jews often used to style the expected 
Messiah the consolation; and, may I never see the con- 
solution was a common form of swearing among them. 
It was much used b)^ R. Simeoi^ ben Shetach, who lived 
before the time of Christ. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1250. — ^ii. 44. The company."] As at the three 
great festivals all the men who were able were obliged, 
and many women chose, at least at the passover, to 
attend the celebration at Jerusalem, they used, for their 
greater security against the attacks of robbers on the 
road, to travel in large companies. All who came not 
only from the same city, but from the same canton or 
district, made one company. They carried necessaries 
along with them, and tents for their lodging at night. 
Sometimes, in hot weather, they travelled all night, and 
rested in the day. This is nearly the manner of travel- 
ling in the East to this hour. Such companies they now 
call caravans; and in several places have got houses 
fitted up for their reception, called caravanserais. This 
.account of theif^ manner of travelling furnishes a ready 
answer to the question, how could Joseph and Mary 
make a day ^s journey, without discovering before night 
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that Jesus was not in the company i In the day-timt 
we may reasonably presume that the travellers would, 
as occasion, business, or inclination led theoi, mingle 
with different parties of their friends or acquaintance; 
but that in the evening, when they were about to 
encamp, every one would join the family to which he 
belonged. As Jesus did not appear when it was growing 
late, his parents first sought him where they supposed 
he would most probably be, amongst his relations aud 
acquaintance; and not finding him, returned to Jeru- 
^em. Cam p^£LL*i Transl^im qfihe Gospels ^ note* 

No. 1251. — ^iii. 4. The voice of ofie crying in the 
wilderness y prepare ye the way of the Lord^ make his 
paths strait.] The roads which led to the Jewish cities 
0i refuge were required to be kept good,, that the slayer 
might flee to them without impediment. The rabbis 
inform us, among other circumstances, that at every 
cross-road was set up an inscription. Asylum, asylum. 
Upon which Hettinger remarks, that it was probably 
in allusion to this custom that John the Baptist isdescrib- 
/ed as the voice of one crying in the wilderness ^ prepare 
ye the way oftJie Lord^ make his paths strait. 

No. 1252.— iv. 16. And stood up to read.] The 
Custom of reading the scriptures publicly was an ap- 
pointment of Moses, according to the Jews. It was 
also usual to stand at reading the law and the prophets. 
Some parts of the Old Testament were allowed to be 
read sitting or standing ; as particularly, the book of 
Esther. Common Israelites, as well as priests and 
Levites, were allowed to read the scriptures publicly. 
Every sabbath day seven persons read ; a priest, a Levite, 
and five Israelites. And it is said to be a* known custom 
to this day, that even an unlearned priest reads before 
the greatest wise man in Israel. Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1253. — iv. 17. jind there was delivered unt0 
hurt the book of the prophet Isaiah,"] This was done by 
the chazan or minister, one part of whose business was ta 
deliver the book of the law to, and take it from, him that 
read. When a high-priest read, the chazan, or minist(|^ 
of the synagogue, took the book of the law, and gave it to 
the ruler of the synagogue, and he gave it to the sagan^ 
who delivered it to the high-priest, and the high-priest 
stood and received it, and read standing.- The same 
method was observed when a king read in the book of 
the law: but when a common priest or an inferior per- 
son read^ there was^ not so much ceremony used. 

Gill, in loc^ 

No. 1254. — iv. 20. ^nd he dosed the book^ and he 
gwoe it again to the minister^ and sat down,] The third 
part of the synagogue service was expounding the 
scriptures and preaching to the people. The posture 
in which tins was performed, whether in the synagogue 
or in other places, was sitting. Accordingly, when 
our Saviour had read the haphtaroth in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, of which he was a member, having beei^ 
brought up in that city; instead of retiring to his plaqe^ 
he sat down in the desk or pulpit; and it is said that 
the eyes of all that were present were fastened t^>OIl 
him ; as they perceived by his posture that he wa$ 
going to preach to them. And when Paul and Bar«^' 
nabas went into the synagogue at Antioch, and aat 
down, thereby intimating their desire to -speak to the 
people if they might be permitted ; the rulers of th^ 
synagogue sent to them, and gave them leave. Aots 
xiii. 14, 15. 

No. 1255.— iv. 20, And sat down.] The Jewish 
doctors, to shew their reverence for the scriptures, alway$ 
stood when they read, them^ hut when they taught thf 
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people they nt down. See Matt, xliii. 2. Thus vf^^ 
find our Lord sitting down in the synagogue to preach, 
after he had read the passage in the prophiet which he 
made the subject of his discourse. The custom of 
preaching from a text of scripture, which now prevails 
throughout all the christian churches, seems to have 
derived its origin from the authority of this example.' 

' MtQknighfs Harmfinif^ vol.i. p. 122. 

No. 1256. — vi. 1. The second sabbath t^er the first.'] 
The explanation of this phnise has given commentators 
not a little trouble. Some allege that there' were two 
sabbaths in the year, each of them called the first, in 
respect to the two different beginnings of the year, the 
bivil and the sacred. Grottus, whose opinion isYoIlowed 
by ffammondj conceives that when any of the soleimii 
yearly feasts fell on th6 sabbath-day, that sabhath Bad 
a special respect paid to it, and was called [jisya or crafi^ 
ficerov Tpfiwov.' Now of these first sabbaths there were 
thre^ in* the year, at the passover, at pentecost, aiid at 
the feast of tal>ei'nacks. The first 6f them, that is, 
when the first day of the feast of passover fell oh the 
S3ibbath-day, was tailed Tp«T07p«rov (ra00tfrov, ' or the 
first prime sabbaths The secbnd, that is, wb^ the day 
of pentecost fell on the sabbath, Was called ^svrspovpwroy, 
which he apprehends was the sabbath here intended. 

No. 1257. — vi. 38. Goodyneasure^ pressed down^ and 
shaken together ^ and running wer.] The allusioii here is 
to dry measure among the Jews; which though right and 
fulf, hei^e balled good measure, they thrust and pressed 
to make it ho!d more; and shook it also for the same 
purpose, and then heaped it up as much as they ^ould 
till it fell over. Of all these methods used in measuring; 
we have frequent instances in the Jewish writings ;'s6in6 
©r them are cited by GtLL> in toe. 
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No. 1258.— vii. 12. Behold^ there wds a deoA^Twrn 
farried outj the only son of his mother; — and mueh 
people of the city was with her.] The Jews had difFerent 
* lyays of carrying their dead to the grave. A child under 
a month old was carried out in the bosom of a person: 
. if a full month, in a little coffin which they carried in 
their arms: one of a twelvemonth old was carried in 
a little coffin on the shoulder: and one of three years 
old on a bier qr bed : in this manner was this corpse 
carried out. According to the age of persons was the 
company that attended theqi to the grave. Jf it were 
an infant not a month old, it was buried by one woman 
and two men; but not by one man and two women. If 
a month old, by men and women: and whoever was 
carried out on abi^r or bed, many mourned for him. 
Persons well known were accompanied by great numbers 
of people. It was looked upon as an act of kindness 
afad mercy to follow a corpse to the grave: and, what 
must have tended to increase the number of pefsons 
who attendej^ at such a tim^, it was forbidden to do any 
work at the time a dead man was buried, even one of 
the common people. Oi^l, in loc^ 

No. 1€59. — ^vii. 38. jind stood at his feet behind him 
weepingy and began to wash his feet with tearsy and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her headS\ Poly bias tells us, 
(in his ninth book,) that when Hannibal drew near to 
Rome, the Roman ladies went to the temples to suppli- 
cate the gods, washing the floors of them with their hnir; 
which, he adds, it was their custom upon such occasions 
to do. 

No. laeo.—vii. 38. And kissed his feet.l This was 
no uiiusual practice with the Jews. ^' R. Jonathan and 
R. Jannai were sitting together; there came ^certain 
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■lADy and kissed tbe feet of R. Jonathan.*^ This custom 
'was also used by the Greeks and Romans among their 
civilities and in their salutations. See Aristoph, in 
V€Sp. p, 473. 

No. 1261. — vii. 40. Jnd he saiih, m^teTf satf m.] 
This was a way of speaking in use with tbe Jews, giving 
leave to proceed in a discourse; and as Christ was now 
a guest in this inan^s hosue, he asks leave of hioii and 
be grants it. We read of R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, 
that he said to R. Ishmael ben Elishah, '^ Is it thy 
pleasure that I should say before thee one thing ? he said 
unto him, say oo.'* Gill» in loc. 

No. 126(2. — X. 4. Atjid salute no mqn by the zpoy.} 
Tbe object of this instruction was to prevent their being 
hindered by unnecessary delay in their journey. It wa^ 
not designed to prevent tbe usual and proper civilities 
which were practised amongst the people, but to avoid 
the impediments occasioned by form and ceremony: 
and this was %\\q more necessary, since it was a maxim 
with the Jews, prevent every man with a salutatum. 
How persons might thus be prevented and hindered will 
clearly appear in the following extract. ^' The more 
noble and educated the man, the oitener did he repeat 
bis questions. A well dressed young man attracted my 
particular attention, as an adept in the perseverance 
and redundancy of salutation. Accosting an Arab of 
Augila, he gave him his hand, and detained him a con- 
siderable time with his civilities: when tbe Arab being 
obliged to advance with greater speed to come up again 
with his companions, the youth of Fezzan thought he 
shoirid appear deficient in good manners if he quitted 
him so soon. For near half a mile he kept running 
by his horsfit whilst all his coaversatioa was, how dost 
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thoA (are? "well, iibw art them thysdf ? praised o%^ 
God thoQ art arrived in peace? God grant thee peace! 
iv^vr dost tboit do ? &c.'' 

HoRN£MAK*s Ttuvcls in Africa^ p« 53. 

No. 1263. — x<4. Ani salute no man by thewn/,} 
Dr. Ltghifooff from the rabbis, observesj that it was 
the custom of the Jews during the da3r8 of their niounw 
ing not to salute any one. He conceires therefore that 
Christ would have his disciples appear like mourners: 
partly, as representing himself who was a man of sorrow, 
that so from these messengers the people might guess 
in some measure what sort of person be was that sent 
them : partly, as they were to summon the people to 
attend upon Christ, in order to be healed both of their 
iptritual and bodily diseases; and it was therefore fit 
that their behaviour should be mournful and solemn, in 
token of their fbQow-feeling with the afflicted and 
miserable. 

No. 1264.-^x. 34. Pmring in oU and wine.] It was 
usual with the Jews to mix oil and wine together, to 
heahwounds, and they have a variety of rules both for 
the time and manner of mingling it, as well as for the 
seasons and mode of applying it. See more in Gill, 
in loc^ 

No. 1 265.-^xi. 5, 6. Which of you shall have a friend^ 
end shM go unto him at midnight, and say unto hiniy 
JHendf lend me three loaves; for a friend i^mine in hit 
Journey is come to mef] The eastern journeys are often 
performed in the night, on account of the great heat,^ 
the day. This iifthe time in which the caravans chiefly 
travel : the circunistance therefore of the arrival of a 
ffiefid at midnight is very probable. 

Haemxr, voL i. p. 46i). 
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\. Friend^ lend me three haves.] R 
Jews to borrow bread of one another; 
^^ ire laid down when and upon what 

be done: as for instance on a sab- 
lid Hillel, let , not a woman lend * 
she has fixed the price, lest wheat 
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pboukl be dearer, and they should be found coming 
into the practice of usury." What was lent could not 
be demanded mgain under thirty days. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1267. — xii. 37. And will came forth and serve 
then^,"] The Arabic version renders it, he shall stand 
t& minister unto them. The phrase is expressive of 
jtbe posture of a servant, who, as Dr. Lightfoot ob* 
serves, goes round the table while others sit. Some 
think theirc is an allusion in the wosds. to a custom used 
at some feaists, particularly at those in honour of Saturn, 
. in which servants changed clothes with their masters, 
and sat at their tables, their masters serving tbemi, 

No. 1268. — xii. 55. When ye see the south-wind Uffw^ 
ye say there will be heat, and it cometh to pass.'] This 
circumstance accords perfecdy with the relations of tra- 
, vcllers into Syria, Egypt, and several parts of the 
^East. When tiie south- wind begins to blow, the sky 
becomes dark and heavy, the air grey and thick, and 
the whole atmosphere assumes a most alarming aspect. 
Tlie heat produced by these southern winds has been 
compared to that of a large oven at the moment of draw* 
ing out the bread ; and to that of a flame blown upon, 
•the face of a person standing near the fire which excites, 
it. Compare Thevenofs Travels, b. i. p. 2. c. 10. 
with Mailkt^s Descript. de PEgypte, tom. i. lett. 2. and 
Volney^s Voyage, tom. i. c. 4. 

No. 1269.^-xiii« 26. Thou, hast taught in our streets.] 
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It was cQstoihary<> with the Jewish doctors to teach in 
the streets; It is said of Rabban Jocfaanan bea Zaccai^ 
that *^ he was sitting in the shade of the temple, and 
expounding aU the day." The gloss on the place is, 
^^ the temple being a hundred cubits high, its shade 
went very far in the street which is before the oiouii 
tain of the house ; and because the street was large and 
held abundance of men, he was expounding there by 
reason of the heat^ for no schocd could hold diem/* 

Gill, in Joe, 

No. 1270. — xiii. 39, // cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.'] " The (Jewish) Sanhedrim 
could be held no where but at Jerusalem, in a placfe 
called. Liscat Hagazit, the stone conclave, which was 
contiguous to the temple, or rather a part of it* This 
Liscat Hagazit was much the same thing with ^tiiat 
which was formerly called at Constantinople In TruUo^ 
The Talmudists call it a Basilica; and all causes of 
considerable importance were finally determined in 
that place. This* remark gives light to those words of 
.Christ, it camnpt be that a prophet pe^^ish out of Jem- 
sakfttJ*^ PiCART's Religious Ceremonies^ vol. i. p. 115. 

No. 1271.— xiv. 16, 17. A certain man made a great 
supper y and bade mamfy and sent his servant at supper- 
time to say to them that were bidden, com^yfor all thirds 
>are jiffw i^ady,"] There is a striking . conformity be- 
tween the circumstances intiinated in the introductory 
{hart df this parable and the ceremonies attendant upon 
a Chinese entertainment. Amongst this people ^^ aa^ 
invitation to an entertainment is not supposed to be 
given with sinceri^, until it has been renewed three or 
four times in writing. A card is sent on the evening 
before the entertainment ; another on the morning of 
the appointed day; and a third when every thing is 
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frepared.^* (Goldsmith's Geography, p. 1 17.) The in- 
vitation to this great supper is supposed' to have bees 
given 9 when the eet^iain man bad resolved upon makti^ 
it. But it is again repeated at supper iimey when all 
things were ready. Now as it does not appear that the 
renewal of it arose from the refusal of the persons in^ 
vitedy of vriiich no hint is yet given, we may suppose 
it was customary thus to send repeated messages. The 
practice was very ancient amongst the Chinese, and, if 
admitted to have prevailed amongst the Jews, certainly 
gives a significancy to the words not usually perceived. 

No. 1272. — xiv. 26. If any man come unto me^ and 
hate not his father y and mother^ and wifCy and childreny 
mid brethren^ and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
catmot be my disciple.] When proselytes were received 
into the Jewish church, the bond of natural relation 
between them and their kindred was considered as being 
dissolved. Hence it became a maxim with the rabbis, 
that a proselyte might lawfully marry his own mother, 
or his own daughter, born before he became such ; they 
being now no more related to him than any other wo- 
men. Such marriages were looked upon as indecent, 
and on that account were not permitted. It has been 
supposed that Christ ailudes to this renunciation of 
natural relationship in the words now cited. See also 
Psalm xlv. 10. To this may be added the words of 
Tacitus (Hist, lib. v. c. 5.) who, in his character of the 
Jews, having mentioned their custom of .circumcision 
as adopted by proselytes, adds, ^* they then quickly 
learn to despise the gods, to renounce their country) 
and to hold their parents, children, and bretiiren in the 
utmost contempt.'' 

: Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 139. 

No. 1273.-^xv. 12. And he divided unto them his 
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livinff.] It was udm^l fot licb men in the East to dirid^ 
their property ; but not always for the purpose specU 
iied in this part of the parable. ^^ Ever apprehensive 
of revolution and ruin, a rich man generally divides his 
estate into three parts. One he employs in trade, or 
the necessary purposes of life : another he invests in 
jewels, which he may easily carry off if forced to fly : 
and the other he buries. As he intrusts nobody with 
the secret of this deposit, if he die before he returns 
to the spot, it is then lost to the world, till accident 
throws it in the way of some fortunate peasant when 
turning up his ground. Those discoveries of hiddea 
treasure, and sudden transitions from poverty to riches, 
of which we read in oriental tales, are by no means 
therefore quite ideal ; but a natural consequence of the 
manners of the people." Richardson's Dissert on the 
Easty p. 180. 

No. 1274. — XV. 1 6. The husks that the swine did eat.) 
- That vLs^m answers to siliqtui, and signifies a husk or 
pod, wherein the seeds of some plants, especially those 
of the leguminous tribe, are contained, is evident. 
Both the Greek and Latin terms signify the fruit of thfe 
carob tree, a tree very common in the Levant, and ia 
the southern parts of Europe, as Spain and Italy. 
This fruit still continues to be used for the same pur- 
pose, the feeding of swine. It is also called St. John^s 
Bread, from the opinion that the Baptist used it in the 
wilderness. Miller says it is mealy, and has a sweetish 
taste, and that it is eaten by the poorer sort, for il 
grows in the common hedges and is of little account. 
Campbell's Translation of the Gospels^ note. 

* 

No. 1275. — ^xv. 25. ,Ile heard music and dancing.} 
There can be no doubt but that music frequently ac- 
companied eastern. meals, especially those which we^rt 
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of a superior kind. Homer tbuft rq>reseiit% Ulysseses 
meal. 

Otfyss, xvii^ 35S. 

Long as the ban! 
Chanted he ate, and when he ceasM to eat. 
Then alio ceai*d the bard divine to sing. 

No. 1276. — xvi. 12. If iff have ndt b^en faithful in 
that which is another man^s^ who shuU give i/tm that 
which is your awn?] The following custom of the 
Turks may contribute to our understanding of these 
words. ^Mt is a common custom with the merchants 
of this country when they hire a broker^ book-^keeper, 
or oth^r confidential servant^ to agree that he shall claim 
no wages : but to ][nake amends for that unprofitable 
disadvantage, they give them free and uncontrouled 
authority to cheat them every way they can in ma<> 
naging their business : but with this proviso, that they 
n)ust never exceed the privileged advantage of ten per 
cent. All under that which they can fairly gain in the 
settling of accounts with their respective masters is 
properly their own ; and by their master*s will is con* 
firmed to their possession.'* Aaron HUVs Travels^ p. 77. 

This kind of allowance, though extremely singular, 
is both ancient and general in the East. It is men- 
tioned in the Gentoo Laws^ chap. ix. ^Mf a man hath 
hired any person to conduct a trade for him, and no 
agreement be made with regard to wages, in that case 
the person hired shall receive one-tenth of the profit." 

The text above cited must therefore, according to 
these extracts at least, mean, ^^ if you have not been 
found faithful in the administration of your principaPs 
property, bow can you expect to receive your share 
. (as the word may signify) of that advantage which 
should reward your labours ? If you have not been 
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just to<^ard him, how do you expect he should be just 
toward you?" Fragments, No. 303. 

No. 1271. — xvi. 20. Who was laid at his gate.'\ 
This was the place where beggars stood,, or. were laid, 
and asked alms : hence is that rule with the Jews, ** If 
a man die and leave sons and daughters, if he leave 
but asmaJl substance, the daughters shall be taken care 
of, and the sons shall beg at the gates." Gill, in loc. 

No. 1278. — ^xvi. 21. And desiring to be fed with the 
crumbs which fell from therich marCs table.'] The table 
\vas not anciently covered with linen, but was carefully 
cleansed with wet sponges. Thus Homer : 

The seats with purple clothe in order due, 
A/td let tic abstersive sponge the board renew, 

Odyss, b. ii, 189. 

So also Martial : 

Haec tibi sorte datur tergendis spongia mensis. 

They made no use of napkins to wipe their hands, 
butdid so with the soft and fine part of the bread, 
which they called uipoiuffyictKicu : this they afterwards 
threw to the dogs. This custom is again mentioned by 
Horner^ Odyss. b. ii. 

As from some feast a man returning late. 

His faithful dogs all meet him at the gate ; ' ' 

Rejoicing round some morsel to receive. 

Such as the good man ever wont to give. 

Hence we clearly understand what were the onimbf 
which fell from the rich marCs table ; and perceive the 
force of the words of the woman of Canaan ; the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their masters table. 
Matt. XV. 21. See also Mark vii. 28. 

VOL. II. z 
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Ifo. l279.-^3CTiii. 13. But snwte upM ki$ brcMrt.] 
This appears to have been a token of distress, and es^ 
pecially of penitent sorrow. We meet with frequent 
instances of it. 

^rifio$ Se itXrj^oLs, xpaSiriv y^viitanCB fMAuf. 

Ody$s. XX. 17. 

Smiting upon his breast, he began to chide his heart. 

Eflfutas laniata comat, concuiiaque pectus 
Yerberibus crebrii 

lie rooeita profetor. Zucfir. 1. ii. 335. 



With dishevelled hair, and smitten breast; *twas thai 
she spoke her grief. 

No. 1280.-r-xix. 20. Laid up in a napkin.'] The 
Greek word here used for a napkin is adopted by the 
Jews into their language, and is ujsed for a veil, and for 
a linen cloth. The Jews had a custom which thej 
called possession hy a napkin or linen cloth, which is, 
that when they bi^y pr sell any thing, they use a piece 
of cloth which they call sudor ^ the wprd used in tliis 
passage ; this the contractors lay hold of to ratify and 
confirni the bargain. Upon which custom^ as c(mr 
nected with these words, Dr. GUI observes, that this 
man made no uae of his sudar, or niapkin, in buying 
or selling ; he trad|ed not at all ; h? snipped up hiv 
money in it, and both lay useless. 

No. 1281. — xxii. 25. Thejf thai exercise authority 
^pon them are caUei benefactors.] In this expression 
there is an allusion to the titles aflected by monarcb 
and conquerors ip those ages, amongst which benefits* 
torSy £u£RG£T£s, was one. 

Campbell's Transition of the Gospels, pole, 
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No. 1282. — xxiiu 33. And when they were came to 
ihe place which is called Calvary , there they crucified 
him,'\ Calvary was made the place of suffering for 
Christ in conformity to common practice; as it was 
usual to crucify on high places and mountains. Lipsitis 
die Cruce, h iii* c. 1 3« 

No. 1283.-^xxiii. 54. Jlnd the sabbath drew on\] 
The sqbbaih began to shine. Vulg. <^ As soon as the 
sun was gone down so far that it shone only on the tops 
of the mountains they lighted the lamps, because it 
viras not lawful .to light any fire on the sabbath-day; 
some think St. Luke's expression alludes to tbeso 
lamps.'^ Lamy's Apparatus BibUcus^ p. 188* 

, No. 12S4.-^xxiy. 50. And he lifted up his hands^ 
and blessed them.'] The form of blessing the people 
used by Aaron and his sons is recorded Numb, vi, 
23 — 27. Though our Lord might not use the same 
form in blessing his disciples, yet in doing it he lifte4 
up his hands, as they did* Maimonides says that ^^ the 
priests go up into the desk after they hare finished the 
' jnoming daily service, and lift up their hands above, 
over their heads ; except the high-priest, who does not 
lift up his hands above the plate of gold on bis fore- 
head ; and one prpaounces the blessings, word for 
word." Gill, m loc^ 
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No. 1285.— St. JOHN ii. 1. 

» 

There was a marriage in Cana. 

The following circumstances, as connected with 
marriage, are too remarkable to be passed over unno- 
ticed. *^ Upon ordinary occasions it was usual to throw 
amongst the populace, as the procession moved along, 
money, ' sweetmeats, flowers, and other articles ; which 
the people caught in cloths made for such occasions, 
stretched in a particular manner upon frames. With 
regard to the money however, there appears often to 
have been a mixture of economy, or rather of deception ; 
which probably arose from the necessity of complying 
with a custom, that might be ill suited to the fortunes of 
some, and to the avarice of others: for we find that it 
was not uncommon to collect bad money, called kelb^ 
at a low price, to throw away at nuptial processions. 

The bride on the day of marriage was conducted with 
great ceremony by her friends to her husband's house: 
and immediately on her arrival she made him a variety 
of presents; especially of household-furniture, with a 
spear and a tent. There seems to be a curious similitude 
in some of these ceremonies to customs which prevailed 
among the old Germans, before they left their forests, 
as well as among the gothic nations, after they were 
established in their conquests. Tacitus observes that 
the German bridegrooms and brides made each other 
reciprocal presents, and particularly of arms and cattle. 
The gifts made to an eastern bride appear likewise to 
have been upon the same principle with the morgen- 
gabe, or morning gift, which it was common for the 
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European husbands in the early and middle ages to pre<>* 
-sent to his wife on the morning after marriage." 

, Richardson's Dissert, on the East^ p. 343* 

. No, 1286.— ii. 9. The rukr of the feast.] it was 
the custom amongst the ancients at feasts to choose a 
king or master, to order how much each guest should 
drink, whom all the company were obliged to obey. 
.He was chosen by throwing dice, upon the sides of 
.which were engraven or painted the images of Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Venus, and Diana. He who 
threw up Venus was made king, as Horace insinuates: 
. Si^m Venus dket arbitrum bibendi, b. ii. od. 7. whom 
Venus shall appoint judge of drinking. 

No. 1287. — iii. 10. Art thou a master of Israd, and 
knowest not these things?] There were several cere- 
monies to be performed by all who became Jewish pro- 
selytes. The first was circumcision: the second was 
washing or baptism: and the third was that of offering 
sacrifice. It was a common opinion among the Jews 
concerninig those who had gone through all these cere- 
monies, that they ought to> be looked upon as new-born 
infants: Maimonides says it in^ exj^ress terms. ^^ A 
Oentile who is become a proselyte, and a slaye who is set 
at liberty, are both as it were new-born babes ; which 
is the reason why those who before were their parents 
are now no longer so." Hence it is evident that nothing 
could be more just than Christ's reproaching Nicodenius 
with his being a master in Israel^ and yet being at the 
same time ignorant how a man could be bom a secpnd 
time. Fleury's Hist, of Israelites^ p. 20 U 

. No. 1288. — vi. 11. And Jesus took the loaves^ and 
when he had given thanks, he distributed to the disciples.} 
Gratitude to Cod for the common blessings of providence 
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is certkiilljr tb^ duty of those who enjoy tfaetii ; Atid i». 
very properly expressed by giving thanks on thbir re- 
ception. Such a practice we find to iiave prevailed both 
amongst heathens, Jews, and Christians. 

That it prevailed amongst the heathens is certain 
from the folloiHng testimonies. Athenttus silys, (Ddp^ 
iiiosoph. lib. ii.) that in the famous regulation mlde by 
Ainphiciyoti king of Athens with respect to the use of 
ivine, both in sacrifices and at home, he required that 
the nam6 of Jupiter the sustaifier should be decently 
and reverently pronounced. The same writer (Ub. iv. 
p. 149.) quotes Hermeias, ah author extant in his tim^, 
Who mentions a people in Egypt, inhabitaiiis df the 
city of Naucratis, whose custom it was on certain 
occasions, after they had placed themselves in the usual 
posture of eating at the table, to rise again and kneel; 
the priest then chanted a grace according to a stated 
form amongst them, after which they jdned iii the meal 
in a solemn sacrificial manner. It was also a religious 
litege amongst the ancicint Greeks, and derived to theni 
from yet older ages. Clement of Alexandria informs 
lis, that when they met together to refresh themselves 
With the juice df the grape, they sung a piece of mudic, 
which they called a scbolion. Livt/ (lib. 39.) speaks of it 
as a settled custom amongst the old Romans, that they 
bffered sacrifice and prdyer to the gods at their meals. 
But one of the fullest testimonies to our purpose is 
given by SuintiHany (Dedam. 301:) Adisti mensam, ad 
quam cum venire ceepimus, debs invccamus. We ap« 
preached the table, and then invoked the gods. 

Trigantius a Jesuit, in his narrative of the expedi* 
tion of their missionaries into China, (b.i. p. 69 .) says of 
the Chinese, that ^^ before they place UiCTOselves for 
partaking of to entertainment, the person who makes 
it sets a vessel, either of gold, or silver, or marble, or 
some ^ach valaabte material^ iti a charger foU of wine. 
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which helioldi vnth both im bands, and then makes a 
low bow to the person of chief quality or character at 
the, table. Then firom the hall or dining-room he goes 
into the porch or entry, where he again makes a very 
low I?ow, and, turning his face to the south, pours out 
this wine upon the grouiid as a thankful oblation to the 
, Lord of heathen. After this, repeating his reverential 
obeisance, be returns into the hall" 

As to the sentiments and behaviour of -the Jews on 
this point, Josepkus^ detailing the customs of the 
Essenes, says, that the priest begs a blessing before they 
presume to take any nourishment ; and it is looked upod 
as a great sin to take or taste before. And when the 
meal is over, the priest prays again; and the company 
with him bless and praise^ God, as their preserver, and 
the donor of their life and nourishment. From the 
Hebrew ritual it appears, that the Jews had their hymns 
and psalms of thanksgiving not only after eating their 
passover, but on a variety of other occasions, at and 
after meals, and even between their several courses 
and dishes; as when the best of their wine was brought 
tipbn the table, or the fi^uit of the garden. 

Tlie prsictiie of the Jews is farther discovered by the 
conduct of Christ. After eating the passdver, himself 
andtlie disciples sung an hymn. Matt. xxvi. 30. Learned 
men have thought this hymn to have been some stated 
form in use among thb Jews. Others say it was part of 
ihe book of Psalms, However that be, the Jews are 
said to have their terhirothj verses or songs of thanks- 
giving, to this day. We may also observe that when 
Chirist suppekl with the two disciples at Emmaus, he 
took bread and blessed it y Luke xxiv. 30. 

The primitive Christians appear universally to have 
observed this custom. We read that St. Paul when he 
bad spoken took breads and gave thanks to God in the 
presence of tkeni uU, and^mMirh^ had broken it, began to 
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eat. Acts xxvii« 35. In the dap immediately fdftowing 
the apostles, we trace this praptice in the writings of 
the fathers, particularly in the Clementine constitutions, 

• 

^n Chrysostom, and Origen. 

No. 1289. — viii. 20. These words spake Jesus^^ in the 
treasury,] In the court of the women in the temple 
there was placed one chest, or more} the Jews say 
eleven, for receiving the voluntary contributions of the 
people towards defraying the ch?irges of public worship; 
such as providing the public sacrifices, wood fpr the 
altar, salt, and other necessaries. That part of the area 
where these chests were placed was the ya^oCpukcoisov, or 
treasury. Mark xii. 41. Perhaps the who^^e court, or at 
least the piazza on one side, with the chambers oyer it, 
in which the sacred stores were kept, was from hence 
called by the same name. 

Jennings^s Jewish Ant. vol. ii. p. 43. 

. No.^1290. — viii. 36. Jf the son therefore shall make 
youfree^ ye shall.be free indeed,] By some commenta- 
tors it has been supposed, that Christ alludes to the 
mode of adoption called ttU\(Po%£(ncty (see Oriental 
Customs ^ No 473.) but Dr. GUI refers it rather to a cus- 
tom among the Romans of a son's making free,, after 
his father's death, such as were born slaves in his bouse. 
Perhaps there may be also some reference to ^ucb sort 
of persons among the Jews as were partly servants and 
partly free; such as were. servants to two peurtners, and 
were made free by one ojT them; or who had paid half 
the price of redemption, but left the other half due: of 
a person in such circumstances it is saidj he may not cat 
of his master^s lamb at the passover* 

No. 1291.r^viii. 57. Thou art "not yet fftyy earmold!] 
The age of .fifty i« p&en ^ppkpn .of by the Je\icf , >and much 
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pbserved: at the age of fifty they say a man is fit to 
give counsel; hence the Levites were dismissed from 
service at that age, it being more proper for them then 
to give advice than to bear burthens. Kmethurgemarij 
or an interpreter in a congregation, was riot chosen 
under fifty years of age: and if a man died before he 
was fifty, this was called the death of cutting off; a 
violent death, a death inflicted by God as a punishment.' 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1292. — ix. 6. He spat on the ground ^ and made 
clay of the spittle.'] This was done, observes Mr. JVoot^ 
ton, (MistelL Disc. vol. ii. p. 103.) to shew his divine 
authority in using means to human reason the most im- 
proper, and that too on riie sabbath, directly in opposi- 
tion to a rule established by the Jews, which, though 
good and just in itself, was superstitious and cruel when 
applied to the case of healing on the sabbath-day. 
Maimonides says, that it was particularly forbidden to 
put fasting spittle upon or into the eyes of a bhnd man 
on the sabbath-day. The Jews were not the only pei>. 
sons who'superstitiously used spittle. It was considered 
by the Greeks as a charm against fascination. Theocritus 
makes Damsetas thus express himself : 

The Romans had also the same opinion of it. On the 
day when an infant was named, (which for girls was the 
eighth, for boys the ninth, after birth) the grandmother 
or aunt, moving round in a circle, rubbed with her 
middle finger the child's forehead with spittle, which, 
was hence called lustr^dlis saliva. 

No. 1293. — X. 1, ffe that entereth not by the door 
into the sheepfold, hut climbeth up some other way, the 
^me is a thief and a robber ] The sheepfold was an 
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inclosute sometimes in the manner of a building , an A 
made of stone, or fenced with reeds. In it was a large 
door, at which the shepherd went in and out, when he 
led in or brought out the sheep. At tithing, which was 
done in the sheepfoldv they made a little door, so that 
two Iambs could not coiiie out together. To this inclo- 
sure there is an allusion in these words. 

No. 1294. — X. 3. Calleth Jiis cwn sheep by nayne.] 
*' This is an allusion tq the customs of Judsea, where 
shepherds had names for their sheep, which answered 
to them as dogs and horses do with us,« following to the 
pasture ground, and wherever their shepherds thought 
iit to lead them.'' 

Mackivicht's Harmony^ vol. ii. p. 455, 

No. 1 295. — X. 4. ^nd when he putteth forth his own 
sheep y hegoeth before them, and the sheep follow him, for 
they know his voice."] Polybius, in the beginning of his 
twelfth book, tells us, that the flocks in the island of 
Cyrnon, upon the landing of any strangers in order to 
lay hold of them, immediately run away : but that when 
the shepherd, upon observing the attempt, stoutly blows 
his horn, they immediately scamper towards it. Nor, 
says he, is it at kll wonderful that diey should be thus 
compliant with the sound, since in Italy the keepers of 
swine do not observe the custom of Greece in following 
their herd, but going before them to some distance, 
they sound their horn, and the herd immediately follovr 
them, flocking to the sound. And so accustomed are 
fhey to their own horn, as to excite no little astonish- 
ment at the first hearing of it. 

BuLKLEY*s Notes on the Bible, 

9 

No. 1296. — ^xi. 9. Are there not twelve hours in the 
day?] The division of time with the Jews was purely 
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arbitrary. Torincrly the Hebrews and Greeks divided 
the day only according to the three sensible differences 
of the sun; when it rises, whetiit is at the highest point 
of elevation above the horizon, and when it sets: that is^ 
they divided the day only into morning, noon, and 
tiight. These are the only parts of a day which we find 
mentioned in the Old Testament; the day Hot being yet 
divided* into twenty-four hours. Since that the Jews 
and Romans divided the day, that is, the space between 
the rising and setting of the sun, into foifr parts, con- 
sisting each of three hours. But those hours were 
different from ours in this respect, that ours are alwayHt 
equal, being always the four and twentieth part of the 
day ; whereas ^th them the hour was a twelfth part of 
the time which the sun continued above the horizon. 
As this time is longer in summer than in winter, their 
summer hours must be longer than their winter ones. 
The first hour began at sun-rising, noon was the sixth, 
and the twelfth ended at Sun-set. The third hour di- 
vided the sp£U:e between sun-tising and noon: the ninth 
divided that which was between noon and sun-set. And 
it is with relation to this division of the day that Christ 
iays, are there not twelve hours in the day? * 

No. 1297. — xi. 19. Many of the Jews came to Martha 
and Mary to comfort them.] " The general time of 
mourning for deceased relations, both among J^ws and 
Gentiles, was seven days. During these days of mourn- 
ing their friends and neighbours visited them, in order 
that by their presence and conversation they might 
assist them in bearing their loss. Many therefore in so 
populous a part of the country must have been going to 
and coming from the sisters^ while the days of their 
mourning for Lazarus lasted. Th€ concourse too Would 
be the greater as it tiras the time of the passover. 
Besides^ 4 vast mtiltitude now attended Jesus dn his 
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journey. This great miracle therefore must have had 
many witnesses/' 

Mackmight's Harmony, vol. ii. p. 529. 

No. 1298. — xi. 19. And many of the Jews came /a 
JMartha and Mary, to comfort them concerning their 
brother.'] This was the common practice of the Jews 
after a funeral; but they did not allow of it before. The 
first office of this kind was done when they returned 
from the grave: the mourners stood in their place in a 
row, and all the people passed by: every man as be 
came to the mourner comforted him and passed on. 
Besides these consolations there were others administered 
at their own houses during the first week : and it was on 
the third day more particularly that these consolatoiy 
visits were paid. It was reckoned an act of great piety 
and mercy to comfort mourners. Gill, in loc. 

• - 

No. 1299.— xi. 31. She goeih unto the grave to weep 
thereJ] The Jews used to go to the graves of their 
friends on various accounts, either to see whether they 
were dead or not; or from superstitious motives, fre- 
quenting the graves of the prophets and wise men to 
pray and weep. Dr. Pococke has given a form of prayer 
used by them at such times. Sometimes they went only 
to vent their grief, and lament the loss of their friends. 
Such a custom as this prevails among the Turks, \vhose 
women on Friday, their day of worship, go before 
sun-rising to the grave of the deceased, where they 
mourn, and sprinkle their monuments with water and 
flowers. The Persians also visit the sepulchres of their 
principal imams or prelates. Gill, in he. 

No. 1 300. — xi. 3 1 . She goeth to the grave to weep 
there,'] A striking conformity between the cqstoms of 
the Jews and the East Indians may be traced in many 
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instances. In motirning for the dead they appear to 
have expressed their sorrow much in the same manner. 
The evangelist has informed us that Mary went to the 
grave of Lazarus to weep there ; and from the journal 
of the baptist missionaries in the East Indies it appears 
that they do'the same. Mr. Fountain says, ** March IS. 
This morning when I awoke I heard a great noise by 
a number of people on the bank of the tank near my 
bungalow, an accommodation boat, used as an occa- 
sibnal residence. Iwent to see what was the matter, 
and found a number of women and girls assembled to 
lament over the grave of a lad, who had been killed by 
a ivild buffalo ten days before.' The mother sat on the 
earth at one end of the graved leaning herself upon it, 
atid bittferly exclaiming, AmorBanban! Amor Banban! 
oh my child! my child! On the other end of the grave 
sat another female, who was expressing her grief in a 
similar manner. This was not occasioned, however, by 
the affe<iting accident which befel the lad ; but is one 
of the usual customs of the Mahcniimedans, who make 
lamentation for their friends ten days after thieir decease. 
There seems something feigned in it, as I have often 
observed that they leave off abruptly on the approach 
of a stranger. They did so this morning almost as 
900|i as I appeared.'* 

No. 1301. — xi. 44* And he that was dead cdme forth, 
bound hand and 'foot with grave-clothes,'] The Jewish 
sepulchres were generally cav^s or rooms hewn out of 
rpcks. And as the Jews did not make use of coffins, 
they placed their dead separately in niches or little cells 
cut into the sides of these caves Or rooms. (MxiundrelPs 
Travels, p. 76.) This form of the Jewish sepulchre 
suggests an easy solution of a very important difficulty 
in the history of Lazarus's resurrection. It is said, that 
when Jesus called upon Lazarus to come forth, he came 
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fui bound hMd and foot. But deiiUi talking of this 
miracle commonly ask with a sneer, how he could come 
out of a grave who was bound in that manner? The 
answer however is obvious. The evangelist does not 
mean that Lazarus walked out of the sepulchre, but 
that, lying on bis back, he raised himself into a sitting 
posture, then putting his legs over the edge of his niche 
or cell, sUd down, and stood upright uppn the floor; all 
which he might easily do, notwithstanding his arms were 
close bound to his body, and bis legs were tied strait 
together by means of the shroud and rollers with which 
he was swathed. Accordingly) when he was come forth^ 
|t is said, that Jesus ordered them to loose him and let 
him go; a circumstance plainly importing, that the 
historian knew that Lazarus could not walk till he was 
unbound. Macknight*s Harmony^ vol. ii. p. 799. 

No. 1302. — xiii. 24. Simon Peter ther^ore beckoned 
to Aim.] Peter being at some distance from Christy 
beckoned to John to propose an inquiry to him. This 
was usually done at meals, when they could not by 
reason of their posture discourse together. This bein^ 
the case, they made signs by nodding to each other. 

Gill, in lac. 

No. i303.--^xviii. 16. jind spake unto her that kept 
the door.] The Ethiopic version in the next verse calls 
this person the door-keeper's daughter. He might 
indeed be the porter, but b^ing busy, she s^upplied bis 
place. There is however no need of such a conjecture^ 
.sincQ it was usual with other nations, and might be with 
the Jews, for women to be door-keepers. Pignoriuf 
(de Servis, p. 454.) has shewn this from Plautus, Petro- 
nius, Pausanias, and others. 

No. 1304, — xix. 17r And he bearing his cross,] This 
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was usual foe nmlefactors to do, as L^s^ius diews froni 
Artemic(orus and Plutarch : the former says^ The cro^f 
|s like to. death, and he that is to be fixed to it first 
bears it. The latter says. And every one of the m^l^ 
factors that are punished in body carries out bis ow9 
pross^ 

No. 1305.-^x13^. 20* For the place where Jesus was 
crucified was nigh unto the city.l The cross stood by 
the way side, where persons were continually passing, 
f^nd where it was usual to erect crosses to make pubUp 
examples of malefactors, to dete^ others from commit- 
ting the like crimes* Alexander the empercMr ordered 
an eunuch to be crucified by the way-side, in which 
{lis servants used conmionly to go to his country-house. 
Sluinctilian (Declamai. 275.) observes, ^^ as often as 
we crucify criminals the most noted ways are chosen, 
where most may behold, and most may be moved with 
fear.'» 

No. 1306.->^xix, 31. That the bodies should not re^ 
fnain upon the cross on the sabbath-dayj] According to 
the Jewish law, Deut, xxi. 22, 23. the body of one 
that wsis hanged on a- tree was not to remain all night, 
but to be taken down that day,' and buried ; though 
this was not always observed, 2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. What 
was the usage of the Jews at this time is not certain ; 
according to the Roman laws such bodies hung till they 
were putrefied, or eaten by birds of pr^y ; wherefore, 
that their land might not be defiled^ and especially tlieir 
sabbath, by their renoaining on the cross, they desired, 
to have them taken down. 

No. 1 307. — xix. 39. jind there came also NicodemuSy 
(who at the first came to Jesus by night J and brought a 
mixture of myrrk and aloes^ about a hundred pounds 
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weight,] Notwithstanding the Jews object to the quan- 
tity of spices brought to embalm the body of Jesus, as 
being unnecessarily profuse and incredible, it appears 
from their own writings that they were used in great 
abundance on some such occasions. See 2 Chron. xvi. 
14. In the Talmud (Massecheth Semacoth viii.) it is 
said, that no less than t iglity pounds of spices were 
used at the funeral of Rabbi Gamaliel the Elder : and 
at the funeral of Herod, Josephus (Antiq, xvii. 8. 3.) 
informs us that the procession was followed by five 
hundred of his domestics carrying spices. 

No. 1308. — xxi. 13. When thou shalt be old, thou 
shah stretch forth thy handSy and another shall gird 
thee,] It was customary in the ancient combats for the 
vanquished person to stretch out his hands to the con- 
queror, signifying that he declined the battle, acknow- 
ledging that he was conquered, and submitting to the 
direction of the victor. Thus Theocrittts : 

And handf uprais'd with death-presaging mind. 

At once the light and victory declined. Idi/U, xxii. 

So also Turnus in Virgil^ 

Vicisti et victum tendere, &c. , 

Thme is the conquest; lo^ the Latim bands 

Behold their gen'ral stretch hit suppliant bands. Titt. 

In the instance now above cited the stretching out of 
the hands was to be a token of submission to that power, 
under which he would fall and perish. 
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No. 1309.— ACTS iii. i. 
The hour of prayer* 

The Jews had stated hours both for public and pri- 
vate prayer. It was DaniePs custom to pray three 
times a day, Dan. vi* 10. and this was also th« prac- 
tice of David, Psalm Iv. 17. From hence we learn not 
only how frequently, but at what times of the day that 
duty was commonly performed. It is generally sup- 
posed that the morning and evening prayers were at 
the time of offering the morning and evening sacrifice, 
that is, at the third and ninth hour: and the nooa 
prayer was at the sixth hour, or twelve o'clock. We 
find in scripture no express institution of the stated 
hours of prayer. The Jews say they received them 
from the patriarchs ; the first hour from Abraham y the 
second from Isaac ; and the third from Jacob. 

From the Jews the Mahometans have borrowed their 
hours of prayer, enlarging the number of them from 
three to five; which all Mussulmans are bound to ob- 
serve. The first is in the morning before sun-rise : the 
second when noon is past, and the sun begins to de- 
cline from the meridian: the third in the afternoon, 
before sun-set : the fourth in the evening after sun-set, 
and before the day is shut in : the fifth after the day 
is shut in, and before the first watch of the night. To 
these some of their devotees add two more, the first 
an hour and a half after the day is shut in, and the 
other at midnight ; but tHese are looked upon as volun- 
tary services, practised in imitation of Mahomet's ex- 
ample, but not enjoined by his law. See Sale's Koran^ 
Prelim. Dis. sect. iv. p. 107. 

VOL. II. A A 
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No. 1310.— vi. 1. Their widows were neglected in 
the daily ministration.] A distribution of alms was 
made every day. This practice obtained among the 
Jews in common, for they used to collect every day 
for the poor, and give it daily to them. Mainwnides 
speaks of it in this manner : " They appoint collectors, 
who receive every day from every court a piece of 
bread, or any sort of food, or fruit, or money, from 
whomsoever that offers freely for the time; and they 
divide that which is collected, in the evening, among 
the poor, and they give to every poof person of it hid 
daily sustenance :'* from hence the apostles might take 
up this custom, and follow it. 

No. 1311. — vii. 30. There appeared to him in the 
wilderness of Mount Sinai an angel of the Lordy in a 
flame of fire in a Au^A.] The heathens had either read 
or heard of this circumstance, as appears by Artapanvs^ 
who mentions it ; (in EtisebiuSy 1. ix. Prapar. Uvang. 
c. xxvii.) but he disguises it, and misreports itj 
saying, it was a fire which suddenly broke forth out of 
the earth, and flamed, when there was no matter nor 
any kind of wood in the place to feed it. However, 
in the next chapter but one an ancient tragedian reports 
it exactly, ftaying just as Moses does here, that the, 
bush burned with fire, and yet remained intire in th^ 
flame, which he calls the greatest miracle. There is a 
story something like this in Dion Prus^eu^y Orat. xxxvi. 
where he saith, the Persians relate concerning Zoro- 
aster, that the love of wisdom and virtue leading him 
to a solitary life upon a moiy;itain, he found it one day 
all in a flame, shining with celestial fire, out of the 
midst of which he came without any harm, and insti- 
tuted certain sacrifices to God, who, he declared, then 
appeared to him. Both Ursinus and Huet have endea- 
voured to prove, that this was a corrupt tradition of this 
vision of Moses. Patrick, on Exod. iii. 2. 
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No. lS\S,—i7t, 36. Now there was at Joppa a cer- 
tdin disciple named Tabitha, which by interpretation is 
called Dorcas.] It was common not only among the Arabs, 
but also among the Greeks, to give their females the 
names of agreeable animals. Tabitha appe^irs to ha^e 
be6n a word used iii the Syriac, which being inter- 
preted is Dorcas ; that is, an antelope ; an animal re- 
markable for beantifu*! eyes. On this account it might 
have been given to the person here designated by it. 

Parkhi7i»t*s Greek Lex. p. 692, 

No. 1313. — Xiii. 15, And after the reading of the 
law and the prophets.] The custom of reading the law,- 
the Jews say, existed a hundred and seventy years be-' 
fore the time of Christ. The division of it into sec- 
tions is ascribed to Ezra. The (ive books of Moses, 
here called the law» contained fifty-three sections, so 
that by reading one on each sabbath, and two in oner 
day, they read through the whole in the course of a 
year; finishing at the feast of Tabernacles, which they 
called " the rejoicing 6f the law.'* When Antiochud 
Epiphanes burht the book of the law, and forbad th6 
reading of it, the Jews in the room of it selected som^ 
passages out of the prophets, which they thought came 
nearest in words and sense to the sections of the law^ 
and read them in their stead ; but when the law wai^ 
restored again, they still continued th6 reading of tfi6 
prophetic sections; and the section for the day wad^ 
called the dismissipn, because usually the people wer^ 
dismissed upon it, unless any one stood up and ex- 
pounded the Word of God to them. This is the reason 
of the message sent to the apostles, Fe men andiTe* 
ihren^ if ye have any Word of exhort^ionf&r the people^ 
iay on. Gill, in he. 

No. 1314. — 3tiii. 4^3. Religious proselytes.] There- 

A A 2 
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ception of proselytes required a particular previous 
preparation : the person who offered himself as a pro- 
selyte was examined by three of the magistrates as to 
the motives by which he was actuated : if he gave a 
satisfactory answer, he was instructed in the Jewish 
religion ; after which he solemnly professed his assent 
to the doctrines which had been proposed to him, and 
promised to persevere in the faith and practice of the 
law. As to the form and manner of admission, the 
rabbis make it to consist of three articles ; circumci- 
sion, baptism, and sacrifice. Thus admitted, the pro- 
selyte was considered as bom again. The bond of na- 
tural relation between him and all his kindred was now 
dissolved. He was now to all intents and purposes a 
Jew ; and entitled to a share in all their privileges. 
The Jews however were very apt to look with a jealous 
eye upon proselytes, preferring Israelites by descent to 
all others, jE^fmuGs^s^Jewish Antiq. vol. i. p. 132. 

No. 1315. — xiv. 12. And Paul Mercury ^ because 
ke was the chief speaker. 1 The Greeks had a custom of 
making an oblation of tongues at the conclusion of 
their sacrifices, pouring on them a libation of wine. 
This was to purge themselves from any evil words which 
they might have uttered : or because the tongue was 
reckoned the best part of the sacrifice, and so reserved 
for the completion of it : or they offered the tongues to 
the gods^ as witnesses of what they had spoken. They 
offered the tongue to Mercury, because they believed 
him the giver of eloquence. Upon this practice Dacier 
remarks, that the people fear/sd lest through wine and 
the joy of the festival they might have uttered some 
words unbecpming the sanctity of the occasion. By 
this sacrifice of the tongues they signified that they 
purged away whatever they had spoken amiss during 
the festival ; and asked pardon of Mercury, who pre- 
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sided -over discourse, that they might not carry home 
any uncleanness, which might prevent the communi- . 
cation of the blessings expected from the sacrifice. 

No. 131 6. — xiv. 1 3. Brought oxen and garlands unto 
the gatesJ] Garlands or crowns were used in sacrifices 
for diflFerent purposes. Sometimes they crowned the 
gods to whom they sacrificed, (TertuL de Corona^ 
c. 10.) Sometimes the priests wore them. fPaschalms 
de CoroniSj I. iv, c. 13.) The altars also on which they 
offered sacrifices were crowned with these garlands, as 
well as the sacrifices themselves. (Ovid, de TristibuSy 
1. iii. el. 13.) They were for the most part made of 
cypress; sometimes of the pine*tree; and of other 
leaves and flowers^ such as were peculiar to the gods. 
Something similar to these practices obtained amongst, 
the Jews at the offering of their first-fruits. 

No. 1317. — xvi. 16. A certain damsel possessed with 
a spirit of divination."} Virgil h^s described an inflated 
prophetess of this kind: 

Ait, Deus^ ecce Deus, cui talia fanti 
Ante fores^ subito non vultus, non color unus, 
^on compts mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelum> 
£t rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri^ 
Nee mortale sonans ; adflata est numine quando 
Jam propiore Dei. JSn, vi. 46. 

The virgin cries, the God, behold the God, 
And straight her visage and her colour change. 
Her hair's dishevelled, and her heaving breast 
And lab'ring heart are swoU'n with sacred rage ; 
Larger she seems, her voice no mortal sound. 
As the inspiring God near and more near 
Seizes her soul. 

Archbishop Potter says, that there were few that pre- 
tended to inspiration but raged after this manner, foam* 
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ing and yelling and msJ^iog a strange terrible noise ; 
soinetiaies gnashing their teeth, shiveripg aad trem- 
bling, with a thousand antic motions. Antiq. b« ii- 
c. 12. 

No. ISlS.-^xvii. 17. 'Therefore disputed he in the 
market daily mth theni that met him,'] This is per- 
fectly agreeable to the customs of the East. In Arabia 
it is frequently practised. People usually meet in such 
places for coayersation. Harmer, v.ol. n. p. 526. 

No. 1319. — xFii. 22. Then Paid stood in the midst 
qf Mars-hilL] The court of the Areopagites, before 
which St. Paul was now brought, was so n^med from 
the place in which it was held, being on an biU not far 
from the dty, called Areopagus. This court was of high 
antiquity ; it was instituted before the time of Solon, 
but when is uncertain. It is also equally unknown of 
what number this assembly was composed. It is how- 
ever certain, that it was the most sacred and venerable 
tribunal in Greece. They wei^ very particular in ex- 
amining the characters of such persons as were ad- 
mitted members of it. Any evidence of intemperance 
excluded from the office ; and though the dignity was 
usually held for life, yet if any of the senators were 
convicted of immorality, they were expelled. The 
utmost gravity was preserved in this assembly, and to 
laugh in their presence was at) unpardonable act of 
levity. Demosthenes tells us, that so impartial were 
they in their proceedings, that to his time there never 
had been so much as one of their determinations of 
which there had been any just reason to complain, 
^oreio^n states frequently referred to their decision. 
They had three meetings every month ; and always sat 
in the open air, a custom practised in all the courts of 
justice that had cognisance of murder. They heard 
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and determined all causes in the night, and in the dark, 
that they might not be biassed by the sight of either 
plaintiff or defendant. 

No. 1320. — xix. 12. Handkerchiefs J] "It is the 
custom almost every where to carry a staff in their 
hand ; the mode of wrought handkerchiefs is also ge- 
neral in Arabia, in Syria, in Palestine, and in all the 
Turkish empire. They are wrought with a needle, 
and it is the amusement of the fair sex there, as 
among us, the making of tapestry and . lace. The 
.young women make tl^m for their fathers, their bro- 
thers, and, by way of preparation beforehand^ for 
their spouses \ bestowing them as favours on their 
lovers. They have them almost constantly in their 
hands in those warm countries, to wipe off sweat.'^ 
Chardin. Harmer, vol. ii. p. 395. 

No. 1321. — xix. 29. The theatre.^ Among the 
Greeks the theatres served not only for the exhibition 
of public shows and games, but often for holding pub- 
lic assemblies on aflairs of the greatest consequence. 
Josephus says, (de Bell. lib. ii. pap. 18. § 7.) " when 
the Alexandrians were assembled concerning the em- 
bassy which they were sending to Nero, many of the 
Jews crowded into the amphitheatre with the Greeks :'* 
and again (cap. v. § 2. ) we find the Antiochians holding 
an assembly upon public business in their theatre. 

No. 1322. — ^xxi. 33. ^nd commanded him to be 
bound with Pwo chains.] Prisoners ampngst the Romans 
were fettered and confined in a singular manner. One 
^nd of a chain, which was of a commodious lengthy 
was fixed about the right arm of the prisoner, and the 
other about the left arm of a soldier. Thus a soldier 
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was coupled to the prisoner, and every where attended 
him. To this ManUius alludes : 

Vinctorum dominui, tociusque in parte catenae, 
locerdum poenii innoxia corpora lervat. Li^. v. 

In this manner was St. Paul confined when he made bis 
incomparable apology before Festus. Sometimes the 
prisoner was fastened to two soldiers, one on each side. 
See Acts xii. 6. 

No. 1323. — xxii. 3. Brought up in this city at the 
feet of Ga?nalieL] With respect to the schools among 
the Jews it should be observed, that, besides the common 
schools in which children w^xe taught to read the law^ 
they had also academies, in which their doctors gave 
comments on the law, and taught the traditions to their 
pupils. Of this sort were the two famous schools of 
Hillel and Sammai, and the school of Gamaliel, who 
was St. Paul's tutor. In these seminaries the tutor's 
chair is said to have been so much raised above the 
level of the floor, on which the pupils sat, that bis 
feet were even with their heads. Hence St. Paul says, 
that he was brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 

No. 1324. — xxii. 25. jind as they hound him with 
thongs y Paul said unto the centurion that stood br/y is it 
law) ul for you to scourge a man that is a Bomany and 
uncondevmed ?] " Roman citizens Were secured against 
the tyrsinnical treatment of the magistrates, first by 
the right of appealing from them to the people, and 
that the person who appealed should in no manner be 
punished' till the people determined the matter; but 
chiefly by the assistance of their tribunes. None but 
the whole Roman people in the Camitia Centuriata 
could pass sentence on the life of a Roman citizen. 
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No magistrate was allowed to punish him by stripes, or 
capitally. The single expression, I am a Roman ci^ 
tizerij checked their severest decrees. Cic, in Fer, v. 54 
and 57." Adam's Roman Antiq. p. 45. 

No. 1325. — xxiii. 2. And the high^priest Ananias 
commanded them that stood hy him to smite him on the 
motith.] A similar modern instance of the brutality 
ivith which criminals are treated in the East occurs in 
Banwajfs Travels^ vol. i. p. 299. when Sadoc Aga, one 
of the chiefs of the Persian rebels at Astrabad in the 
year 1744, was brought before Nadir Shah's general, 
and examined by him, he answered the questions put 
to him, but lamented his miserable change of circum- 
stances in very pathetic terms ; upon which the general 
ordered him to be struck across the mouth, to silence 
him ; which was done with such violence that the blood 
issued forth. 

No. 1326. — xxiii. 12. Saying that they would neither 
eat nor drink till they had killed Paid.'} It was a com- 
mon form of a vow or oath with the Jews, that / will 
not eat. Sometimes they only Vowed abstinence from 
particular things ; and then, others were lawful. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1327. — xxvii. 27. The shipmen deemed that 
they drew near to some country.'] Literally, that some 
land approached them. No doubt this was an usual 
sea phrase for drawing near to land. So Virgil: 

Provehimur portu, terrswjue urbesque recedunt. 

^n. iii* 72, 
We leave the port ; the lands and towns recede. 

Thus also Ovid: 

Admotumque fretum remis^ tellusque repulsa est. 

Met, vi. 512. 
The oars now dash the sea, the shore's repell'd. 
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No. 1328. — ^xxvii. 29. TAen^/earmg lest thy sheuU 
have fallen upon rocks.'] The ancients dreaded ship- 
wreck as the worst sort of death, as being thereby 
liable to be devoured by fish, dashed against rocks, or 
cast upon uninhabited islands. So Horace : 

Quein mortis timuit gradum. 

Qui siccis oculit moaitra natantia. 
Qui yidit mare turgidum, et 

Infunet icopoiot Acroceraunia? B. k od. 3. 1. 17. 

What kind of death could affiright him, who could be- 
hold the sea monsters swinuning, the sea raging, and 
the infamous (by reason of shipwrecks) rocks of Aero- 
ceraunia, with dry eyes ? 

No. 1329. — xxvii. S4. There shall not a hair faU 
from the head of am) of yoa^ This was a proverbial 
phrase expressing the utmost safety, and therefore they 
might cheerfully eat their food and be satisfied. To 
dream of shaving the hair portended shipwreck to 
sailors : nor was it lawful for any to pare his nails, or 
cut off his hair, but in a storm, to which custom some 
think the apostle here alludes. See Kirchman^ de Fu- 
ner. Rom. I. ii. c. 14. p. 212. 

No. 1330. — xxvii. 40. And loosed the rudder-bands.'] 
The ancient ships had frequently two rudders. They 
were a kind of very large and broad oars on each side of 
the hinder part of the ship. When occasion required 
they unloosed them, and even let them drop when in 
danger, as well as cut off the anchors. See more in 
Parkhursfs Greek Lex, p. 555. 

No. 1331. — ^xxviii. 16. And when we came to RomCf 
the centurion delivered the prisoners to the captain of tht 
guard.] It was customary for prisoners who were 
brought to Rome to be delivered to the praefect or 
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commander al the praetorian cohorts, who had the 
charge of thd state prisoners ; as appears from the ia- 
stance of Agrippa, who was taken into custody by 
Macro, the praetpriaii prjefect who su<^eede4 Sejanus. 
Josephns Ant. lib. xviii. cap. 7. § 6. 



No. 1S32.— ROMANS vi. 13. 

Neither yield ye your members as insinfmmts ^ un^ 

righteotisness unto sin. 

The word translated instruments signifies arms or 
weapons. The ancients formerly reckoned arms or wea- 
pons the members of soldiery. To this the apostle may 
allude. (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Diev. V i* c. 12.) 

No. 1633. — xvi. 23. Guiusmy host^ and of thewhoit 
churchJ\ Dr. Lightfoot (JJor. Hebraic. 1 Cor. xi. 21.) 
has a peculiar notion concerning the christian agapae; 
that they were a sort of hospitals for the entertainment 
of strangers in imitation of those which the Jjews had 
adjoining to their synagogues. Caius, who is called 
the host of the whole church, he supposes to have beea 
the master of such a hospital; and that Phoebe, who is 
called the haymta; of thje church at Cenchrea, and those 
other women mentioned Phil, iv, 3. were servants at- 
tending these hospitals. 
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No. 1S34.— 1 CORINTHIANS iv. 21. 

Shall I come to you with a rod^ or in UrvCy and in the 

spirit of meekness f 

Here seems to be an allusion to a practice among the 
Jews, in punishing a drunkard or gluttonous person; 
they first corrected him with words, or with a rod ; but 
if he went on in his sin, then they stoned him. Perhaps 
the allusion may be to the judges in the Sanhedrim, one 
of the ensigns pf whose office was a rod or stafF^.to 
smite with. Gill, in he. 

No. 1335. — ^vi. 20. Ye are bought with a price.'] This 
proves that believers belong to the Lord, not only as 
redeemed by a price, but as espoused to Christ: for 
one way of obtaining and espousing a wife among the 
Jews was by a price ; and this was an ancient rite in 
marriage used among other nations. The husband and 
wife used to buy each other. fServius in Virgil. Georg. 
I. i. 31.) Gill, inloCf 

' , No. 1336. — viii. 10. For if any man see thee who 
hast knowledge sit at meat in the idoVs temple.'] Tables 
were common moveables in idol temples; and they were 
used to eat at after the sacrifices were over. The apostle 
Paul forbids Christians to eat on such occasions and in 
such places. 

No. 1337. — X. 16. The cup of blessing.] This cap 
is so called in allusion to the cup of wine used at com- 
mon meals, or at the passover among the Jews; which 
they used to take and bless Gotl with^ and give him 
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thanks for their mercies. It was commonly called the 
cup of blessing. Gill, in loc. 

No, 1338. — X. 17. For we being many are one bread. 1 
It was a custom anciently, among the barbarians to meet 
together in a friendly manner over one bread. Jamblich. 
Fit. Pyihag, § Ixxxvi. p. 71. 

No. 1339. — X. 25. Whatsoever is sold in the shambles.^ 
The word fuexfXAov, rendered shambles, is made use 
of by Latin writers in the same sense as it is here, for a 
place where food was sold. The original of the name 
is said to be this. One Macellus, a very wicked and 
profane man, being condemned to die, a place was 
built in his house by ^milius and Fulvius for selling 
provisions, and from his name it was called rnaceltum. 
Into these places the priests sent to be sold what was 
offered to their idols, if they could not dispense with it 
themselves, or thought it not lawful to make use of it. 
Herodotus says, that the Egyptians used to cut off the 
heads of their beasts that were sacrificed, and carry 
them into the market to sell to the Greeks; and if there 
were no buyers, they cast them into the river. 

Gill, in Uac. 

No. 1340. — X. 30. For if I by grace be a partaker j 
why am I etril spoken of for that/or which I give thanks. 1 
The custom of blessing both what was to be eaten and 
what was to be drank was transmitted from the syna- 
gogues to the first christian assemblies. These benedic- 
tions are also called thanksgivings or praises; and thus 
we are to understand these words of the apostle. 

PiCART*s Religious Ceremonies , vol. i. p. 124, 

No. 1 341 . — X. 3 1 . Whether therefore ye eat or drinky 
#r whatsoever ye do, do aU to the gloiy of God.] *^ Be- 
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ndes prayers, the Jews had likewise benedictions among 
them, of which every one was obliged to repeat a hun- 
dred every day. They said them over their bread and 
over their wine, when they were at table: and perhaps 
this is what St. Paul alludes to when he says, whether 
thereforeye taty^ &c. 

Lamy's Apparatus BihlicuSy p. 19K 

No. 1342. — xi. 4. Hanging his head covered.'^ This 
had become customary with some of them in public 
worship, and they did it in imitation either of the 
Iieathens who worshipped their deities with their head^ 
covered, except Saturn and Hercules, whose solemn!* 
ties were celebrated with heads unveiled; or of the 
Jews^ who used to veil themselves in public worship 
through a spirit of bondage and fear. Gill^ in loc. 

No. 1343. — xiii. 1. Sounding brassj] One of th6 
iDost ancient, as well as most celebrated oracles of th6 
pagan world was that at the island of Delos. In early 
ages, and at the first commencement of these absurd 
and ridiculous impositions on mankind, they wer^ 
delivered by the murmuring noise of a fountain, or ai 
the foot of an oak; and also from the oaks themselves. 
But in succeeding times they made use of the brazen 
kettle, which utensil the ancient Greek poet CaUimachus 
calls the sounding brass. 
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Begin the grand procession ; and in hand 

The holy sheaves and mystic oflf*ring bear ; 

Which the Pelasgians, who the sounding brass> 

On earth recumbent, at Dodona guard. 

Joyous receive and to the Melian's care 

The hailow'd gifts consign. Hymn io Delos^ y. 38S. 

May not St. Paul allude to, these brazen kettles in these 
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trords ? Tiro reasotis are given why these brazen kettles 
are said to be always sounding: one is, that many of 
them were so curiously arranged round the temple, that 
by striking one of them the sound was communicated to 
all the rest: the other, and tl^ most probable of the two, 
is, that there were two brazen pillars before the temple 
of Delos, on one of which was placed a kettle, and on the 
other a boy holding in bis hand a whip with lashes of 
brass, which being by the violence of the wind struck 
against the kettle, caused a continual sound. These 
pillars seem to have a reference to 1 Kings vii. 21. 

GltLIiJGWATER, MS. 

No. 1344. — xiv. 8. JVho shaU prepare himself to the 
battle,] The allusion is to the custom of many nations, 
who, when about to engage in war, made use of musical 
instruments, particularly the trumpet^ to gather the 
soldiers together, prepare them for the battle, give 
them notice of it^^ dnd animate them to it. (Alex, ab 
Alex, Genial. Dier. 1. iv. c. 2.) The sound of thetrum-* 
pet was the alarm of war. Jer. iv. 5. There may also be a 
reference to the two silver trumpets, which the Lord 
ordered to be made of one piece for the Jews, for the 
journeying of the camps, and for war. Numbers x. 1.2. 

Gill, in loc. 

' Nd. 1345. — xiv. 16. Say Amen at thy gimng of 
thanks ?] It was usual to say Amen at blessing, or 
giving of thanks j privately at meals by those who were 
pr^s^nt. Concerning this practice the Jew^ have many 
ttiles. The apostle here speaks of blessing in public, 
dn which occasion all the peopl^^ as with one voice, 
said Amen. The rule then was, that *^ the congregation 
may not answer Amen until the blessing is finished out 
of the mouth of the priests ; and the priests may not 
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begin the other blessing until the Amen is finished out 
f)f the mouth of the congregation. To answer Amen 
to what was said in a language not understood was not 
allowed. The primitive Christians used at the close of 
the Lord^s supper to say Amen. This custom might 
probably have obtained in the Corinthian church. 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1346. — xiv. 26. When ye come together^ every 
one of you hath a psalm.] This Mr. Harmer (vol, i. p. 
436.) says is to be understood of extemporary devotional 
songs. Such were by no means contrary to the turn of 
mind of these people. The songs of the Israelitish 
.women when they came to meet Saul after the slaughter 
of tile Philistines by David, seem to have been of this 
kind. A guard of Arab horsemen escorted the gentle- 
men that visited Palmyra in 1751 ; and when the busi- 
ness of the day was over, coffee and a pipe of tobacco 
were their highest luxury: and when they indulged in 
this, sitting in a circle, one of the company entertained 
the rest with a song or a story, the subject love or war, 
and the composition sometimes, extemporary. 

No, 1347. — xiv. 27. . Lei one interpret.'] This prac- 
tice seems to have been borrowed from the Jews, who 
had such an officer in the synagogue. Maimonides says, 
that from the time of Ezra it had been customary that 
one should interpret to the people what was read out of 
the law^, one verse only was read at a time, and there 
was silence till it was interpreted. Interpreters were not 
allowed to give their own sense of the >vords, but were 
obliged to go according to the Targum of Onkelos, 
which they say was the same as was delivered on Mount 
Sinai. They never put any man into this office till he 
was fifty y^ars of age. 
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No. 1348. — -Kv. 32. If after the manner of men 
I have fought with beasts at EphesusJ] There were 
two sorts of usages among the Romans in their theatres. 
Sometimes they castn^en naked to the wild beasts to he 
devoured by them. This was the punishment of wicked 
servants and vile persons. Sometimes they put men 
armed into the theatre to fight with beasts ; and if they 
could conquer them and save themselves, they had their 
liberty; but if not, they fella prey to the beasts. It is 
this last custom to which the apostle refers. 

No. 1349. — xvi. 22. Maranatha.'] This is a Syriac 
expression, which St. Paul makes use of when writing 
a Greek epistle; it seems to be some form of speech 
frequently made use of among the people of those times: 
perhaps these were the very words the Jews in ancient 
times had frequently inscribed on the covers of their 
sacred writings. The oriental books and letters were 
usually wrapped in elegant coverings, which had some 
words on them indicative of the contents of the books. 
Chardin, speaking of a letter which was enclosed in a 
bag says, " upon the middle of one of the sides of the 
bag were written these two Persian words, Hamel Fasel, 
which signify excellent or precious writing." 

Harmer^ vol. iv. p. 10. 
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No. 1350.— 2 CORINTHIANS vi. 7. 

By the armour of righteousness on the right hand and on 

the left. 

It has been conjectured that the meaning of the 
apostle in these words is, that the spiritual warrior should 
be like the a^iJ^ihe^iogy or those who could use with equal 
alertness and vigor the left hand and the right: prepared 
to resist on each side the wiles of the deril. They who 
could use both hands were on this account esteemed to 
be the greatest heroes. Such was Asteropseus in Homer, 
Suph some suppose were the left-handed men mentioned 
Judges :^x. 16. Bulkley^s Notes on the Bible. 

No. 1351 . — vi. 7. On tht right hand and on the lefL] 
The left side, according to the superstition of the 
Grecians, was accounted unlucky and of evil omen; 
and it was a part of the same superstition to call such 
things by more auspicious names. Thus according to 
Eustathius, they called the left a^fumpogy from ^urm^ 
the best. The omens that appeared to the east were 
accounted fortunate, because the great principle of all 
light and heat, motion and life, diffuses his first in- 
fluences from that part of the world. On the contrary 
the westejrn omens were unlucky, because the sun de- 
clines in that quarter. The augurs when they made 
observations kept their faces towards the north, and then 
the east was upoi^ their right hand, and the west upon 
J:heir left. Thus Homer brings in Hector telling Poly- 
damas^ that he regarded not the birds. IL xii. 239. 

Ye vagrants of the sky ! your wings extend 
Or where the suns arise or where descend. 
To right and left unheeded t^ke your way. Popk. 

See Potter's Arch. Grac. yol. i. b. 2. cap. 15. 
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No. 1352. — viii. 19. Who was also chosen by the 
churches, 1 This choice was by the suffrage of the 
churches, performed by holding up hands. It was de- 
rived from an ancient custom of the Athenians in the 
choice of their magistrates. The candidates being pro- 
posed to the people, they shewed their choice by holding 
up their hands. He who had the most was declared 
duly elected. Thus there was a brother appointed by 
the suflrage of the churches to travel along with Paul, 
and convey their alms to the poor saints in Judaaa. See 
also Acts xiv. 23. 



No. 1353.— GALATIANS iii. 28. 

There is neither male nor female. 

Among the heathens females were not admitted to 
some of their sacred rites and ceremonies. As to the 
Jews, the males only were concerned in many things 
both 6f a civil and sacred nature. No female might be 
heir to an inheritance with a male: they bad no share in 
the civil government, or in the priesthood ; males were 
to appear three times a year before the Lord; but, ac- 
cording to their oral law, women and servants were 
exempted. The male Jews valued themselves very 
much because they were Israelites and not Gentiles, 
freemen and not servants ; men and not women. Against 
these things the apostle makes his assertion in this pas* 
sage. Gill, in loc^ 
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No. 1354.— EPHESIANS U. 19. 

Te are no more strangers and foreigners, hut feUcW' 

citizens with the saints. 

Sojourners and strangers in Greece '' were permit* 
ed to dwell in the city, and follow their own business 
without disturbance, but could not be entrusted with 
any public office, give their votes in the assemblies, or 
have any share in the government; being obliged to sit 
still as spectators in a theatre, without intermeddling, 
or any way concerning themselves, with state affairs ; 
and patiently submit to the decrees enacted by the ci- 
tizens, and observe all the laws ^nd customs of the 
country. They were not allowed to act any thing, or 
manage any business, in ti^eir Qyrt\ names, but were 
obliged to choose out of the citizens one, to whose care 
and protection they would commit themselves, and 
whose duty it was to defend them from all violence and 
oppression." Potter's Archaol. Gnec. vol. i. p. 55, 

No. 1355. — iv. 8. And led captivity captiveJ] This 
is in allusion to the public triumphs of the Romans, in 
which captives were led in chains, and exposed to open 
view. 

• No. 1356. — ^v. 14. Wherefore he saith, awake thmi 
that steepest y and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
give thee light.] On the Jewish feast of the new moon 
* they sounded the trumpets so much, that it was called 

a jmemprial of blowing trumpets. The scripture no 
where assigns the reason of it ; but Matmonides thinks 
it was instituted to awaken the people to repentance 
against the annual fast or great day of expiation, which 
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followed nine days after. He makes the sound of the 
trumpet on this day to be in effect saying, '^ shake off 
your drowsiness, ye that sleep, search and try your 
ways, remember your creator and repent, bethink your- 
selves, and take care of your souls/' Some have sup- 
posed that the apostle refers to this use and meaning of 
blowing the trumpets in the passage now cited. Dr. 
Jennings (Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. 252.) differs from this 
opinion, and prefers the conjecture of Heumannus^ 
that the passage is taken out of one of those hymns or 
spiritual songs, which were in common use in the chrism 
tian church in those times, and which are mentioned in 
a subsequent verse. 
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No. 1357.— COLOSSIANS ii. 18. 
A voluntary humility^ and worshipping of angels. 

These expressions apply in a peculiar manner to the 
Essenes. For Josephus informs us that they had some- 
thing very particular among them, relating to the angels. 
He says, (de Bella Judaic, lib. ii. c. 8.) that when they 
received any into their number, they made them so- 
lemnly swear that they would keep and observe the 
books of the sects, and the names 6{ the angels with 
care. Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 471. 

No. 1358. — ^ii. 21. Touch not, taste not, handle not.l 
The dogmata to which St. Paul refers in these words 
are such as the Essenes held. They would not taste 
any pleasant food, but lived upon coarse bread, and 
drank nothing but water : some of them would not taste 
any food at all till after sun-set; and if they were touch- 
ed by any that were not of their own sect, they would 
wash themselves, as after some great pollution. Perhaps 
there might be a sodality of Essenes at Colossae, as 
there were in many other places out of Judasa; and 
that some of the Christians, too much inclined to Ju- 
daism, might also affect the peculiarities of this sect; 
which might be the reason why the apostle so particu- 
larly cautions against them. 

Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 471| 
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No. 1359.— 1 TIMOTHY i. 10- 

Ihr men stealers. 

There were persons who made it their business to 
decoy servants. and free-men, that they might steal sund 
seU theni for slaves. Against this practice there were 
particular laws enacted, Exod. xxi. 16. Deut. xxiv. 7« 
It was also condemned by the Flavian law among the 
Romans, and was not allowed of among the Greeks. 
The death with which such persons were punished, ac- 
cording to the Jews, was strangling. 

No. 1360. — ii. 8. Luting up holy hands.l The 
apostle alludes to a custom of the Jews, who always 
used to wash their hands before prayer. The account 
Maimomdes gives is this: '' a man must wash his hands 
up* to the elbow, and after that pray. They do not 
make clean for prayer but the hands only, in the rest of 
prayers, except the morning prayer: but before the 
morning prayer a man washes bis face, his hands^ and 
feet, and after that prays.^* 

No. 1361 .— iii. 1 3 . They that have used the office of £ 
deacon well purchase to themselves a good degree,] Some 
commentators have thought that in these words the 
apostle alludes to various degrees which subsisted among 
the, Levites. They passed through no less than four 
different degrees. From one month old to their twentieth 
year they were instructed in the law of God; from 
twenty to twenty-five, in the functions of their ministry; 
from thence to thirty they served a sort of apprentice- 
ship, beginning to exercise themselves in some of the 
lower branches of the sacred service; and lastly, wb^a 
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they had attained their thirtieth year, they were fully 
instituted in their office. Some have observed much 
the same degrees among the vestal virgins: thirty years 
they were bound to the strictest chastity \ the first ten 
of which were spent in learning the mysteries of their 
profession : the second ten they ministered in holy things: 
and the last ten were employed in bringing up young 
novicos. fDwnys. Halicam, hb. 2.) 

JzvNiUGs*sJeTvishAnt, vol. i. p. 274. 



No. 1362.— 2 TIMOTHY iv. 6. 
JFor I am now ready to he offered. 

*' This is an allusion to that universal custom of the 
world of pouring wine or oil on the head of the victim 
immediately before it was slain : the apostle's emphatical 
word signifies, wine is just now pouring on my head^ 
I am just going to be sacrificed to pagan rage and 
superstition." 

Blackw all's Introduction to the Classics, p. 128. 
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No. 1363.— TITUS iu. 11. 

'Ktmeing that he that is such is subverted and sinneth, 

being condemned of himself. 

^^ In order t<^ induce the criminal to confess his crimes, 
jihey {tb^ Jews) said to him, give gUny to God, that is, 
confess the truth, and be your own judge* For the 
Jews were of opinion that criminals who confessed their 
crimes would partake in the happiness of a future state: 
and therefore they exhorted and pressed criminals not 
to draw down the hatred of God upon them, by obsti- 
nacy and stubbornness in concealing their crimes : St. 
Paul sometimes alludes to this custom ; as when he says^ 
happy is he that condemneth not himself in that thing 
which he aUoweth, Rom. xiv. 22. that is, who being con* 
vinced of the truth of a thing, is not weak enough to 
give testimony against himself, notwithstanding hil 
conviction; and when he says, that a heretic is condemi^ 
ed of himself^ Titus iii. 1 1." 

Lamy's Apparatm Biblimsy pi 206. 
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No. 1S64.— HEBREWS ii. 15. 

And deliver them who through fear of death were aU 
their life-time sulgect to bondage. 

The apostle describes the state of the Jews as tf^ state 
6i bondage through fear of death. The reason of this 
fear is given in the preceding verse ; the devil had the ' 
power of death. Hence he was called the angel of 
death ; and the destroying angel. They imagined that 
this destroying angel had a power over men even after 
death. Tlie Midrash avers, that when a man is buried;^ 
the devil, the angel of death, comes and sits upon the 
grave, bringing with him a chain, partly of iron, partly 
of fird. Then causing the soul to return into the body, 
he breaks the bones, and torments variously both soul 
and body for a season. Thus one of tfaeif solemn 
prayers on the day of e>^piation is, that they may be 
delivered from this punishment of the devil in their 
graves. Their prayer to this purpose in their Bera* 
choth is, '^ that it may please thee, good Lord, to de- 
liver us from evil decrees or laws ; from poverty,. from 
contempt, from all kinds of punishment, from the 
judgment of hell, and from beating in thegraveJ*^ A 
similar form of prayer is still in use among the Maho- 
metans. Pirie's Works f vol. iii. p. 151. 

No. 1365. — V. 7. When he had offered up prayers 
and supplications,'] The word for supplications signifies 
branches of olive trees covered with wool : (Harpocra- 
iian Lex, p. 1 52. AUx, ab Alex, Genial, Dier, 1. v. c. 3.) 
which such as sued for peace carried in their hands. 
Hence it came to signify supplications for peace. 

Gill, in loc. 
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No. 1366.— vi- 16. An oath far etmfirmation is t6 
them an end of all strife,^ The manner in which an 
oath was taken amongst the Jews^ and to which the 
apostle, writing to such, must be supposed to refer, 
was this : '< He that swore took the book of the law in 
his hand, and stood and swore by the name of God, or 
by his surnames : the judges did not suffer any to swear 
but in the holy tongue : and thus he said, behold, I 
swear by the God of Israel, by him whose name is met* 
ciful and gracious, that I do not owe this man any 
thing.'* Herodotus says that the Arabians, when they 
swore at making covenants, anointed the stones with 
blood. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1367. — ^vii. 26. And made higher than the hea^ 
vens.'] On the day of atonement the high- priest was 
carried to an upper chamber in the temple, called the 
chamber of abtines. In the account here given of the 
exaltation of Christ there may be an allusion to this 
circumstance. Gill, in, loc. 

No. 1368, — X. 35. Cast not away therefore your 
confidence. 1 By the confidence here spoken of may be 
intended a profession of faith, which ought to be bold 
and courageous, firm and constant: or it may signify 
the grace of faith in its full assurance, which, as a. spi- 
ritual shield, £ph. vi. 16. ought by no means to be cast 
away. It was reckoned infamous in soldiers to cast 
away or lose their shield : with the Grecians it was a 
capital crime, and punished with death. (Alex, ah 
Alexand. GeniaL Dier. 1. ii. c. 13.) Dr. Gill appre- 
hends that thp apostle may here allude to this circum- 
Utancc 

No. 1369.— xiii. 15, By him let us offer the sacri-^ 
fice (^ praise to God.Ji Among the Jews there was a 
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sort of sacrifices, called peace-offerings. These were 
not intended to make p^ce with God but rather to 
preserve it. Burnt-ofierings, sin-offerings, and tres« 
pass-offerings were all presented under the notion of 
some offence committed and some guilt contracted, 
which they were the means of remoiring. But in the 
peace-offerings, the offerer was supposed to be. at peace 
with God ; and the offering was made rather in a way 
of thankful acknowledgment for mercies received, or 
as accompanying vows for obtaining further blessings,. 
or in a way of free devotion, as a means of continuing 
and preserving peace with God. Thus the peace* 
offerings were distinguished into sacrifices of thanks- 
giving, votive offerings, and voluntary or free-will 
offerings, Levit. vii. 11, 12. The sacrifice of thanks- 
giving is evidently referred to by the apostle in these 
words. Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol. i. p. 335. 
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No. 1370.— JAMES ii. 2. 
A man with a gold ring. 

By this circumstance the apostle describes a rich 
man. Among the Romans, those of th^ senatorian and 
equestrian orders were distinguished from the common 
people by wearing a gold ring. In time the use of 
them became promiscuous. The ancients used to wear 
but one. 

No. 1371. — iv. 15. If the Lord will] It was a 
custom among the Jews to begin all things with God. 
They undertook nothing without this holy and devout 
parenthesis, If God will. They otherwise expressed it, 
if the name please ; or, if the name determine so. The 
phrase was so common that they abbreviated it, using 
a letter for a word. But this was not peculiar to the 
Jews ; it was common with all the eastern people. Few 
books are written in Arabic, but they begin with the 
word BismiUahy in the name of God, With the Greeks 
the expression is aw 6£w : with the Latins Deo wienie. 
gee Gregory's Works, p. 99. 
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No. 1372.— 1 PETER i. 18, 19. 

Ye wei't not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver 
and gold — but with the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a Lamb without blemish and without spot. 

It bas been conjectured that buying an() selling was 
originally conducted by the exchange of one article 
for another, as cattle for land ; and that the money then 
used had the stamp of cattle upon it. Agreeably 
hereto it is thought that among the Latins the word 
pecunia came to denote money, from pecus, cattle. 
And on the same account that proverbial saying among 
the Greeks, Bsg exi yXonOvi, there is a bull (or cow) upon 
bis tongue, came to be applied to one who was bribed 
to silence by money which had on it the stamp of a bull. 
To the money used among the Hebrews having on it 
the stamp of a lamb St. Peter is thought by some to 
sllude in these words. Companion to Holy Bible, p. 26^ 

No. 1373. — iii. 3. 0/ plaiting of the hair."] This 
was a way of adorning themselves that was practised in 
the East anciently, and still continues to be the common 
usage of those countries. The Editor of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, (p. 22.) found that it anciently prevailed 
there, for he discovered with great surprise mummies 
in the Palmyrene sepulchres, embalmed after the an- 
cient Egyptian manner, by which means the bodies 
wdre in such a state of preservation, that among other 
fragments which he carried off with him was the hair of 
a female, plaited exactly after the manner commonly 
Used by the Arabian women at this time. 

Harm£R, vol. ii. p. 381. 
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No. 1814. — ^iH. 3. Jind of wearing of goid,'] The 
Jewish wocpen used to wear a crown of gold on their 
heads in the form of the city of Jerusalem, called a 
golden city; this they wore after its destruction in 
memory of it. They might not go out with it on the 
i»ibbath-day. The apostle here means to discourage 
lyfaateyerwas excessive and extravagant. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1375. — iii. 18. For Christ also hath once sttf* 
feredfor sinSj the just for the unjusLi The notion of 
thevictim^s being substituted to suffer death and be con* 
sumed in the room of the transgressor for whom it 
vras offered, is very ancient, and was commonly retieiv** 
fd among Gentiles and Jews, as well as Christians. 
Thus Ovid supposes the sacrificed aaimal to be a vicart-^ 
ous substitute, the serial parts of which were given 
as equivalents for what was due by the offerers. 

Cor pro corde, precor; pro fibra sumite fibras ; 

Hanc animam vobis pro meliore damus. Fast. 1. 6, 

No. 1376. — iv. 3. For the time past of oitr life may 
suffice us to hcpoe wrought the will of the Gentiles^ when 
we walked in lascimoumess^ lusts ^ excess of wine, revel* 
lings, banquetingSf and abominable idolatries.^ Much ^ 
of the distinguishing spirit of this passage is lost when 
it is understood as descriptive of the immoralities 
common life, and not as giving an account of the pol- 
luted nature of what the heathens called sacred trans« 
actions. The first word here used, lasci'oiousiiesSy refers 
to lewd practices: the second, lusts, to irritation of 
voluptuous desire: the third, OivoCpkuyiu, translated 
excess of wine, seems to mean buffoonery through drinks 
ing too much wine : the other two words revellings and 
banqtLetings, mean riotous and excessive eating and 
drinking. 
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An extract from Maillet. (Lett. x. p. 59.) will illus- 
trate the ridiculous buffoonery here alluded to. ^^ You 
can hardly imagine how many traces of this ancient 
religion are still met with in Egypt^ which have subr 
sisted there for many ages. In fact, without speaking 
of their passion for pilgrimages, which, notwithstand- 
ing its having changed its object, is nevertheless the 
same ; the modern Egj^ptians have still the same taste 
for processions that was remarked in their ancestors. 
There is perhaps no country in the world, where they 
are more frequent than they are here. All the difference 
diat I find in the matter is, that the ancients practised 
them in honour of their idols, and that the Egyptians 
of our days perform them in honour of their santons or 
saints, who are not much better. As to what remains, 
there is no regularity in these ceremonies, neither in 
their way of walking, nor in their vestments : every one 
dresses himself as he likes; but those that are in the 
most grotesque and most ridiculous habits are always 
most esteemed. Some dance; others caper; some 
shout. In one word, the great point is, who shall commit 
most follies in these extravagant masquerades. The 
more they do, the more they believe themselves pos<- 
by the spirit of their prophet.'' 

Harmer, voL iv. p, 384. 
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No. 1377.-1 JOHN iii. 17. 

Bowels of compassion. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite have an expression that 
corresponds exactly with this phraseology. They use 
it on all occasions when the passions give them un^ 
easiness ; they constantly refer pain from grief, anxious 
desire, and other affections, to the bowels as their seat, 
where they likewise suppose all operations of the mind 
to be performed. Cook's Voyage to the Pacific Ocean. 
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No. IS^S.— JUDE, ver. 4. 

Who were be/ore of old ordained to this condemnation. 

Those who were summoned b^ore courts of judica- 
hire were said to be x^fp^^^/xcvo/ ng x^/ffiv> because 
tbey were cited by posting up their names in some 
public place, and to these judgment was published or 
declared in writing. Such persons were by the Romans 
called proscriptosy or proscribed. They were doomed 
to die, with a reward offered to whoever would kill them. 
The! persons spoken of by St. Jude were not only tdose 
who must give an account to God for their crimes, and 
are liable to his judgment, but, who^ moreover, are 
destined to the punishment they deserve as victims of 
the divine anger. Parkhurst^s Greek Lex, p. 586. 

No. 1379. — ver. 12. These are spots in your/easts of 
charity.'] It is commonly suppose^ that St. Jude here 
refers to the primitive christian love-feasts. But Light- 
foot and Whitby apprehend the allusion is rather to a 
custom of the Jews, who on the evening of the sabbath 
kad their aoivouviu or communion, when the inhabitants 
of the same city met in acon^mon place to eat together. 

No. 1 380. — ^ver. 23. Hating even the garment spot- 
ted by the flesh.'] In all holy worship their clothes were 
to be without spots or stains, loose and unbound. If 
they had been touched by a dead body, or struck by 
thunder, or any other way polluted, it was unlawful for 
the priest to officiate in them. The purity of the sacer- 
dptal robes is frequently insisted on in the poets : 

Catta placent superis ; pur^ cum veste venito, - 

Potter's ArchaoL Gnec. yol. i. p. 224. 
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No. 1381.— REVELATION ii. 1. 

The angel of the church. 

Next to the chief ruler of the synagogue was aa 
officer^ whose province it was to offer up public prayer 
to God for the whole congregation , and who oh that 
account was called the angel of the church, because as 
their messenger he spake to God for them. Hence the 
pastors of the seven churches of Asia are called by a 
naiQe borrowed from the synagogue. 

Jennings's Jewish Ant, vol. ii. p. S5. 

No. 1382. — ii. 10. I will give thee a a^ownoflife,'] 
A crown of life is promised to those who are faithful 
unto death as an everlasting reward for their fidelity. 
Dr. G/// considers it to be an allusion to the practice of 
some nations, who used to crown their dead. See Minut. 
Felix ^ p. 42. 

No, 1 383. — iii. 5. The same shall be clothed in white 
raiment,'] The allusion seems to be to the custom of 
the Jewish sanhedrim in judging of priests fit for service. 
Maimonides s^rysy '*- they examined the priests concern- 
ing their genealogies and blemishes; every priest in 
whom was found any thing faulty in his genealogy was 
clothed in black, and veiled in black, and so went out 
of the court : but every one that was found perfect and 
right was clothed in white, and went in and ministered 
with his brethren the priests.*' GilLj in loc. 

« 

No. 1384. — iv. 1. After this I looked^ and behold ^ a 
door was opened in heaven : and the first voice which I 
heard was as it were of a trumpet talking with me,] This 
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may probably allude to the custom of the Jewish church, 
that upon opening 'the gates of the temple the priests 
sounded their trumpets, to call the Levites and station* 
ary men to their attendance. Lowman, in loco. 

 

No. 1385. — iv. 3. A rainbow.] The whole race of 
mankind being deeply interested in this token of divina 
favour, ^t is not at all surprising to find the signification 
of such an important emblem preserved among various 
nations. Horner (IL xi. v. 27.) with remarkable con- 
formity to scripture, speaks of the rainbow which Jove 
hath set in the cloud a token to men. Iris, or the rain- 
bow, was worshipped not only by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but also by the Peruvians in South America 
when the Spaniards came thither. (VAhhh Lambert^ 
torn. 13.) 

No. 1386. — ^v. 14. And ihe four and twentjf elders 
fell down and worshipped him that liveth for ever and 
ever.] It was the custom in the temple worship for the 
$ingers to make pauses. In every Psalm, say the 
Talmudists, the music made- three intermissions; at 
these intermissions the trumpet sounded and the people 
worshipped. See Liohtfoot*s Temple Service^ c. 7. 

No. 1387. — vi. 2. A white horse.] White horses 
were formerly used in triumphs in token of victory. To 
see a white horse in a dream was accounted a good sign 
by the Jews: and Astrampsychus says, a vision of white 
horses is an apparition of angels. One of those angels^ 
which the Jews suppose to have the care of men, is 
said to ride by them and at their right hand upon a white 
horse. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1 388. — vii. 2. And I saw another angel ascend^ 
ingfrom the East, having the seal of the living God.] 
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The bearing of a seal is a token of a high office, either 
by succession or deputation. Gen xli. 42. Esther viii. 3. 
Josephus gives several instances of this, lib. xi. cap. 6. 
lib. x\u cap. 14. Thus in Aristophanes, the taking 
away of the ring signifies the discharging of a* chief 
magistrate. 

No. 1389. — 'Vii. 9. A great multitude — stood before 
the throne and before the Lamb^ clothed with white robes^l 
At the feast of tabernacles they walked every day round 
the altar with palm-branches in their hands, singing 
hosannah: during this ceremony the trumpets sounded 
on all sides. On the seventh day of the feast they went 
seven times round the altar, and this was called the 
great hosannah. Upon the last day of the feast they 
used to repeat their hosannah often, saying, for thy 
sake, O our creator, hosannah: For thy sake, O our 
redeemer, hosannah: For thy sake, O our seeker, 
hosannah. See the Jemsh Rituals. There seems to be 
an allusion in these words to this customj 

No.< 1390. — vii. 9. And palms in their . hands."] Con- 
querors used to carry palm-tree branches in their 
hands, fA. Gell. Noct. Att. 1. iii. c. 6.) Those 
who conquered in the Grecian combats not only had 
crowns of palm-tree given them, biit carried branches 
of it in their hands, (Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. v. 
c. 8.) The Romans did the same in their triumphs. 
They sometimes wore toga palmata^ a garment with 
the figures of palm-trees upon it, which were interwoven 
in it. Gill, in loc. 

No. 1391. — ^viii. 1. There was silence in heaven about 
the space of half an hour.] Most interpreters agree, 
that this silence in heaven for half an hour is an allusion 
to the manner of the temple worship; while the priest 
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offered incense in the holy place, the people prayed 
without in silence, Luke i. 10. On the day of expia- 
tion the whole service was |>erformed by the high.priest, 
to which particular service Sir 7. Newton has observed 
an allusion. '^^ The custom was on other days, for 
one of the priests to take (ire from the great altar in a 
silver censer; but on this day, for the high-priest to 
take fire from the great altar in a golden censer; and 
when he was come down from the great altar, he took 
incense from one of the priests who brought it to him, 
and went with it to the golden altar ; and while he oflfer-r 
ed the incense, the people prayed without in silence; 
which is the silence in heaven for half an hour.'* (On 
Apoc, p. 264.) 

It was usual to enjoin silence at all religious invoca- 
tions amongst the heathen nations. The priest began 
with the known expressionyave/tf Unguis^ lest any words 
of ill omen should injure the sacrifice. See Hor. Ep. 
lib. iii. od. 1. Virg. JF??. lib. v. Tibull. lib. ii. el. 2, 

No. 1392. — xi. 2. But the court which is without the 
temple leave out , and measure it not; for it is given unto 
the Gentiles,'] There was a sort of proselytes among 
the Jews, called strangers of the gate. These were 
foreigners, who did not embrace the Jewish religion, 
(and are therefore improperly called proselytes) yet 
were suffered to live among the Jews under certain re- 
strictions; as, that they should not practise idolatry; 
that they should not blaspheme the God of Israel ; and 
that they shoul^ keep the Jewish sabbath : these stran- 
gers wei*e, moreover, perniitted to worship the God of 
Israel in the outer court of the temple, which for that 
reason was called the court of the Gentiles. To this is 
the reference in the charge given to the angel in th§ 
passage above cited. 

Jennings's Jewish Ant. vol, i. p. 143^ 
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No. 1393.— xiv. 4. These are they who follow the 
lamb whithersoever he goethJ] It has been suggested 
that these words are probably an allusion to the oath 
taken by the Roman soldiers, part of which was, to 
follow their generals wherever they should lead. See 2 Sam. 
'XV. 21. Lydii Dissert, de Jurament, c. ii. p» 258. 

No. 1394. — xiv. 10. The same shall drink of the 
wine of the wrath of God, which is poured out without 
mixtiire into the cup of his indignation,'] The wine of 
the wrath of Grod, and the cup. of his indignation, are 
expressions taken from the language of the prophets. 
It was ndl only customary to treat friends with a cup of 
wine as a mark of affection, but to execute the sen- 
tence of death on offenders by making them drink a cup 
of wine, in which some strong poison had been infused. 
Such was the execution of Socrates by a cup of poison. 
Grotius seems to give a just account of the expression 
without mixture f that it intimates, that the poisonous in- 
gredients were infused in pure unmixed wine, to take 
a stronger tincture, and become a more deadly poison. 

LowMAN, in loco. 

No. 1395. — xvi. 5. The angel of the waters.] Among 
the Jews there was an officer, who was a priest, appoint- 
ed to take care of the wells, fountains, and ditches 
about Jerusalem, that the people might have water at 
the feasts: in this office was Nicodemon bep Gorion, 
thought to be the Nicodemus mentioned in the gospel. 
Dr. Lightfoot thinks that there is a reference to this 
person in the expression, the angel of the waters. 

• No. 1396. — xvi. 15. And they see his shame.] This 
is an allusion to the burning of the garments of those 
priests, who were found asleep when upon their watch 
in the temple. The Jewish writers give the following 
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account of this custom. '' The man of the mountain 
of the house (the governor of the temple) goes round all 
the wards every night, with burning torches before him : 
and in every ward where the person does not stand upon 
his feet the man of the mountain of the house says to 
him. Peace be to thee ; if he find he is asleep, he strikes 
him with his staff, and he has power to bum his clothes," 

Gill, in loc. 

No. 1397. — xix. 12. He had a name written that no 
man knew but he himself,] Among the Hindus it never 
has been customary to call any prince by his proper 
name. This custom has been communicate*! to the 
Burmas with such strength, that it is almost impossible 
to learn the name of any prince during his reign. 
His titles only can lawfully be mentioned: and the law is 
enforced with such vigour, that Bunnas, even in Cal- 
cutta, shudder when requested to mention the dreadful 
name. Nor am I satisfied.(says the writer of this article) 
that either Capt. Sj/mes or I could ever procure the real 
name of the reigning monarch. Asiatic Researches, 

No. 1398. — xix. 13. A vesture dipped in hloodJ] This 
may probably be an allusion to the vesture worn by the 
Roman generals, which was sometimes purple or 
scarlet. This was the garb in which they fought; and 
this circumstance is particularly recorded of LucuUus. 
(Alex, ab Alex. Genial. Dier. 1. i, c. 20.) 

\ 

No. 1399.-!— xix, 16. And he hath on his vesture a7id 
on his thigh a name written.'] The modern hangings 
which are sent yearly from Cairo to Mecca, to place 
about the holy house there, as the Mohammedans reckon 
i%y are embroidered all 0[Ver with letters of gold as long, 
broad, and thick, as a person's finger. Thevenot^ part i. 
p. 149. 
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' No. 1400, — xxi. 19. And the jhundations of ike wail 
of the city were garnished with all manner cf precious 
stones,] An extract from King's Munimenta Antiqua^ 
vol. ii. p. 9. will clearly explain the description virbich 
St. John gives of the wall of the holy city. ** The 
several alternate rows or courses of stone and brick, 
(here described) as appearing in this wall, were by the 
Greeki^ who lived in Roman times called GsiiaXitH or 
Gefji^KtXj and are the kind of ornaments alluded to by 
St. John as being so highly beautiful, according to every 
one's apprehension, in his days; when in his emblemati- 
cal representation of the walls of the holy city in the 
prophecy of the Revelation he speaks of such being 
formed of precious stones. The word QaiLsXui is in our 
translation of the passage very improperly rendered, as 
, far as relates to a consistency with our modern ideas^ 
foundations^ instead of courses: and this mistranslation 
occasions much confusion in the minds of most persons 
who attempt to read the prophet's sublime description. 

Nevertheless, the reason why these alternate rows of 
either bricks or smooth flat stones were anciently called 
GfjXfA/c/ or &£yi£het J foundations^ (though the word seems 
now so uncouth and unapplicable in our ears) is yet ap- 
parent enough. For whoever examines Roman walls 
attentively will find that most usually the broader alter- 
nate rows of rude stones, or flints, or rubble, and mortar, 
were evidently constructed merely by having the whole 
mass flung carelessly into a great caisson^ or frame df 
wood, whose interior breadth was that of the wall; and 
whose depth was that of the space between the alternate 
rows of bricks ; and whose length was sometimes more, 
sometimes less, just as suited convenience: and that the 
parts thus reared, one at the end of another, on and over 
each row of bricks, were united together afterwards 
merely by means of very small loose stones and mortar 
thrown into the narrow space left at the ends between 
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them. As therefore these caissons were removed up from 
onerowof bricks, or smooth stones, to another superior 
row, in constant repetition, according as the wall ad- 
vanced in height, and were placed successively upon 
every row; these substantial rows of bricks regularly 
placed might very well be called QefjuKtOi or QefuXieCf 
foundations, because indeed such they really were the 
whole way up to those identical building frames.'* This 
article is inserted, because it contains a more particular 
account of the subject than was given in No. 600, 
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In the Memoirs of Sir William Jones, lately published by Lord 
Teignraouth, a circumstance has been disclosed which defeats the 
object of this article, a corroboration of the Mosaic history by distant 
tradition* It appears that the extract from the Padma»puran was a 
forgery of one of the Hindus. Lord Teignmouth gives the following 
account of it. " I cannot conclude the preface without mentioning 
some information which materially affects an important passage in 
the 367th page of the Memoirs, which I received from Bengal> long 
after it had been printed. The passage alluded to is stated to be an 
exact translation from one of the mythological works of the Hindus : 
it first appeared in a note annexed by Sir William Jones to an Essay 
on Egypt and the Nile, in the third volume of the Asiatic Researches » 
by Lieutenant now Captain Wilford, and relates to Noah (under the 
designation of Satyavrata) and his three sons. Captain Wilfbrd hat 
since had the mortification and regret to discover that he was im* 
posed upon by a learned Hindi), who assisted his investigations ; that 
the Purana, in which he actually and carefully read the passago^ 
which he communicated to Sir William Jones', as an extract from it^ 
does not contain it, and that it was interpolated by the dexterous in- 
troduction of a forged sheet, discoloured, and prepared for the pur- 
pose pf deception, and which having served this purpose was after- 
wards withdrawn.'^ Preface, p. 12, Upon discovering the fraud I 
fiilly resolved to cance) the article, but further consideration deters 
mined me to let it retain its place, for the sake of avoidmg confiisioi^ 
ill the general arrangement of the work, apprizing the reader of th^ 
true ftate of the case. . 
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Adoption 121)0 
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Agapx 1333 
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Alighting 767 

Alms, distribution of 13 10 

given before prayer 1 175 
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Altar, encompassing 990 

laying hold of horns 877 

running round 889 
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ing 879 

crowned , ....1316 

multiplied 1137 
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Ambush, place of 770 

Amen 920, 1345 

Amphidexio^ 1330 

Angel of the church 1381 

, of death ,....1364 
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of the waters 1395 

Angels, opinion of the £s- 
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well : 687 

Anointing the head 988 

high priest 1016 

Antelope, its eyes 1312 
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Avo^^cti^ ; 961 

Apparel made by women... 802 
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mourning 855 

Arab camp, form of. 840 

Areopagus 1319 

-Ariel, city of. 1074 

Ark, imitations of...... 690 

Arm round neck 653 

Armour, burning of 1064 
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Armour, hung up in tem- 
ples.* 844 

Arrns^ borne by all Israel- 
ites 1197 

Arraying in rich garments 645 
Arrows, letters fixed in... 1001 

Ashes on head 857 

Assepiblies, master of. 104 J 

where held. ...1321 

Asses, Saul seeking 805 

she 954 

tied to vines 1059 

white 4 769 

Astrologers 1080 

Astronomy 1067 

Asylum, where written ....1251 

Basket, what used for 772 

Baraca 1218 

Bardacks 864 

Barefoot, going 861 
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Basilica, what 1270 

Beard, taking by 872 

Bearing the bell 1160 

Beasts, clean and unclean 706 

fighting with 1348 
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Beating in the grave 1364 

Beauty esteemed in men ..1 125 
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pronounced 1218 
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of food 1340 

Benefactors 1281 
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Bind infi; human sacrifices- 617 

Birds build on pillars 1155 
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cup of 1337 
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dipping in. 609 

drank at covenants 1220 

falling on feet.^ 874 

Bloody husband 665 

Bodies not to remain on 

the cross 1306 

Books, inscriptions on 1349 

Booths, kings lodge in 894 

Booty, how divided 922 

Boring of ear i 686 

Borough English 650 

Borrowing bread 1266 

Bowels, word metaphori- 
cal 1377 

Bow, breaking of. 986 

carried meases 1152 

dashing in pieces 1069 

made naked 1152 

Boys, destruction of.;....... 662 

Brazen kettle 1343 

Bread, borrowing 1266 

breaking of. 1217 

meeting over one.«1338 

Breaking of bread 1217 

Breast, smiting on 1279 

Bricks, how made 666 

Bride) changes of dress 

given by 785 

conducted home... 1285 
sandals carried be- 
fore 1140 

Bridles, inscriptions on... 11 62 
Brimstone, lustration with 970 

shower of. 613 

Brother, younger, inherits..650 

Buffoonery. 137$ 

Bull upon tongue 1372 

Burial in a city 875 

native lan4 659 

with fathers... 655 

place of .....1106 

wantof. 1101 

Burning bush 131 1 

of armour 1064 

for dead 926 
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Burning pnest't garments. 1396 

Bush, burning .....> 1311 

Butter and honey 1062 

Buying, how done ^ 1372 

Cain, mark of. ^ e03 

Calmbac ' 933 

Camel feast j 121 

Camel's chains 777 

hair ues 

riches in 955 

Canopy, bridal 937 

Captive kings, how treated 1084 

Captives leaf in chains 1355 

lots cast for 1148 

Caravans 1250 

Clapping of hands ^n 

Clavi in temple door ....^.1040 
Clods of the valley sweet 

to the dead 971 

Clothes, unspotted 1380 

Coals, live 106I 

Cobcal 1140 

Cock crow 1241 

Coffins, of what made 1 143 

Co. fraternities 955 

Collections for poor 13 10 

Comforting mourners ......1297 

Commendation, self. 729 

Communion of citizens ...1379 
Concealment of crimes 

forbidden 74.8 

Concubine, dividing of.... 794 

Confession of crimes 1363 

Consecration, washing be- 

^fore 1167 

Consolation^ Christsocall- 
_,«d 1249 

Contracts publicly made... 618 

Corn parched 865 

plucked up 1014 

Covenants made by blood 826 
how made 607', 609 
supposed to be 
established by 

thunder 890 

Covering the head 860,950,1342 
Couches 1242 

Countenance how made 
^fair 1126 

Court of the Gentiles 1392 



Court of the princes 944 

Criobolia 692 

Criminals, how bound 849 

dressed. ..1157 

Crocodile, how taken 1 134 

Crosses borne by malefac- 
tors 1304 

where erected 130S 

bodies not to re- 
main on 1306 

Crowning the dead... 1382 

Carob tree 1274 

Carpets....: ^...1242 

Carucate, what* 815 

Cassiuses, origin of 1233 

Casting down from rock... 927 

to the ground 853 

Cattle, names from. .,..,... 632 

Caves for shepherds ..1153 

Causeys 1090 

Cedars, fragrancy of. 1139 

Chains, camels 777 

Challenging , 822 

Chamber of abtines 1367 

secret |J75 

Chanting Hebrew poems.. 940 

Chaplets 1073 

Chariots, iron 765 

Charmers 1000 

Cbazan, who » 1253 

Chief seats n.l205 

Children ask meaning of 

the passover.... 674 

burning of; 747 

drawn through 

fire 916 

how blessed 1196 

nursed on knees 660 

of Israel 66i 

put in troughs ... 662 
sold ...901, 936, 1193 

when named 1292 

when sacrificed . 900 
where placed in 

travelling 637 

Chorus 636 

Christ the branch 1158 

Church, angel of 1381 

Cistifer, who ..1191 

Cities, death inflicted out 
of .1230 
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Cities, ploughed 1098 

Citize;is, Roman 1324 

Citizenship USO 

Crowning at marriages.. ..1047 

king's horse 949 

the cup ,...1104 

Crowns of palm 1390 

flourishing 1015 

worn by women... 1374 
used in sacrifices.. 13 16 

Crucifying naked.l 1231 

on mountains.. 1282 

Crumbs, what ,..,.1278 

Cup-bearer 795 

consulting , 646 

of salvation. 4 1012 

blessing ..1337 

right hand ,...1151 

wine when given .1394 

running over 989 

crowning.. 1104 

Cursing enemies 734, 821 

Custom, receipt of 1181 

Cutting of hands 1 105 

Dancing of old men «.. 852 

at sacrifices. 696 

and music......... 831 

Darkness, God dwelling in 923 
Dashing in pieces with 

bows.... 1069 

children to death 1017 
Daughters,eldest,first mar- 
ried 633 

given in mar- 
riage as re- 
wards 832 

Days, how computed. ... 601 

fortunate 945 

unfortunate 961 

Dead, pollution by 733 

respect for 868 

oil burnt to 1138 

kissing the 656 

spices of 1244 

voice of the 1075 

crowning the 1382 

carried to the grave 1258 
placed in sepulchre 1300 
f:oncourse of people 
to the house of the 1235 
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Deaths angel of 1364 

of cutting off 1291 

marriage after 1203 

when inflicted 1230 

prophetic spirit at 65 1 
Debtor given to creditor... 653 
I Debts, children sold for. .. 901 

1193 
transferred to poor's 

box *..... 1192 

Declaration.....,..'. 674 

Dedication of altars 725 

houses 992 

Degrees of Levites 1361 

Delectum habere 1197 

Desolation of. war 842 

Devotiouyfalse, effects of... 1 129 
preparatory to 

war 805 

Dew 970 

Dewanaum.... 1086 

khass 1086 

Dials, sun 914 

Dialect, difference of. 782 

Dice, painted 1286 

Diesinfausti >. 961 

Dining room 1215 

Diseases of Egypt 745 

Dividing in making cove- 
nants ^ 607 

Divination 1317 

Division of priests.....* 1246 

property 1273 

time 1301 

Divorcing husbands 1240 

Dogmata of Essenes 1358 

Dogs, crumbs thrown to... 1278 

Door-keepers, women... 1303 

sitting in 610 

Dowry ,., 639 

Dregs, drinking to 1008 

Drink,' given, why 768 

Drunkards, how punished. 1334 

Dry measure 1257 

Ducts of letters ....1171 

Duels between chiefs 823 

Dunghill, house made a... 931 

1127 

Dust upon the head 764 

or heathen countries 11 85 
licking the 1006 
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Eagle, nest in a rock 738 

Ear, boring of. 686 

Ear-rings 641 

worn by men 695 

Earth, purification by 906 

presented in sub- 
mission 862 

Eastern omens fortunate... 135 1 
Eating part of sacrifice .... 699 

with a king 947 

Egypt, pestilence of. ..1142 

ET-kods, Jerusalem so 

called 1233 

Eloquence given by Mer- 
cury 1315 

Embalming 658 

Emblematical presents 1 123 

Embroidered hangings 1399 

Enemies 734 

Epitaphs 978 

^spousinff by price 1335 

Essenes, dogmata of 1357, 1358 
Esther, book of^when read 953 
Evening, water drawn in.. 620 

Euergetes J..1281 

Eunuchs, black 1 102 

Exchange of articles 1372 

Executioners, who 776 

Executions, delayed 1028 

Extemporary songs 1346 

Eyes, hand put on 648 

opening the 735 

Face, falling on 835, 1223 

made black 1176 

spitting in 1224 

praying with, to the 

temple 1132 

Familiar spirit.. 840 

Fasting 1182 

effects of. 1011 

Father, how acknowledg- 
ing children 962 

Favete linguis . .1391 

Favours, how solicited 11 12 

Feast of in -gathering 688 

protervia 671 

new year 1147 

kingof^. 1286 



long continuance 



;f 



941 



Feast,women brought outto 949 
solemn to the gods 88 1 

Feasting, circular 95S 

Feet, bare in worship 892 

kissing 1260 v 

washing..... 611 - 

of Gamaliel. 1323 

Females not admitted to 

sacred i;ites 1353 

Fifty, age of 1291 

Fighting with beasts 1341 

Figure, idolatrous, how 

formed 1079 

Fire-carrier 677, 1 144 

sign of. 1095 

perpetual 703 

on mountains 1092 

children drawn thro' 916 

First-born sacrificed 1146 

soperseded 652 

fruits offered 758 

Fish eaten 728 

sin transferred to ....1147 

Fist, washing with ....1237 

Flies dead in ointment 1039 

Flour offered with sacrifice 701 

Footstool 1110 

Foundation thrown down 1 108 

of wall 1400 

Fountain, place of ambush 770 

Foxes and firebrands 786 

eating grapes 1044 

Fruit, when it might be 

eaten 1199 

brought to Jerusa- 
lem 1199 

Funerals, sulphur burnt at 970 

Garlands used in sacrifices 1316 

Garment, wedding J202 

Garments, presents of 647 

fine 771 

burning priests 1396 
kissing fringe 

of 1184 

upper laid aside 697 
of one sex not 
to be used by 

another 754 

Gate, beggars stood at 1:^77 

strangers of the 1392 
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NO 

Gate, sitting in 869 

king's „ 944 

Generals, following 1393 

Generation, punishment of 

distant 683 

Gentiles, court of 1392 

Girdle, when given 829 

Glass, of what sand made. 762 
Glove, investiture by ....... 800 

Gluttons, how punished ...1334 

Gnashing with teeth 967 

Goat with one horn 1134 

Goat's hair 1 630 

, 1U11JW......>....«...«0*...1 K/Kjij 

God dwelling in darkness 923 

present in light 664 

all things began with 1371 

laid not his hand 689 

God's house 631 

idol thrown into the 

fire 959 

Gold despised by warriors 1068 

coloured clouds 981 

linjgjworn 1370 

letters of. 1399 

Golden ornaments 624 

vessels 884 

waters 873 

Government on shoulder 1065 

Grace at meals; 1288 

Grapes eaten by foxes 1044 

Grass consecrated 602 

on house top 1014 

rapid growth 1007 

Graves, going to ....1298, 1299 

beating in 1364 

mourning at 1299 

dead carried to... 1258 

r^(Pof 784 

Grotto, Christ supposed to 

be born in one 1248 

Grottos used by shepherds 1248 

Grove; hangings for 917 

Ground, casting to 853 I 

sitting on 1058 

Hair, consecrated 723 

cutting otf 1096 

made heavy 859 

not falling from l)ead 1 329 
plaiting 1373 
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Hair, plucking off. 934 

superstitiously cut. ..7 13 

suffered to grow 722 

wiping with 1259 

Hallel, what 1222 

Hand, giving of 910 

laying on 689 

leaning on 907 

lifting up 761 

metaphorically used 935 
in neck of enemies 653 
numbering by.. ...... 1020 

put on eyes..* 648 

throne... 681 

right, cup of. 1151 

sign of power 817 

Handkerchiefs 1320 

Hands, both used 1350 

clapping of. 911 

cuttingoff 1105 

holding up 1352 

how washed 1237 

imposition of. 649 

lifting up 991, 1284 

laid on in prayer ..1195 

stretched out 1308 

striking 1022 

washed in inno- 

cency 1227 

before eat- 
ing 1238 

prayer 1360 
withhoney968 

Hangings for grove 917 

Harems guarded 943 

Hay and straw used in 

commemoration ,..., 1191 

Head, anointing 988 

ashes on '. ' 857 

blood be upon 846 

covering 950 

in distress. 860 

worship 892 

1342 

dust upon 764 

hair not falling from 1329 
king's, swearing by 644 
of an enemy carried 
in triumph..825, 1190 

shaved 957 

swearing by 1173| 
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Heat preserved tn pipkins 1052 
produced by south- 
wind , 1268 

Hecatomb 880 

Hem of garment 1183 

Herb sacrifice 6U2 

Herbs, strewed on altar.... 1013 
reposing on fra- 
grant 1048 

gathered in fields... 903 

High places 897 

Hinnom, valley of 1^239 

Hip and thigh 787 

Hirrawems 697 

Historiographer 948 

Holy, Jerusalem so called 1233 

Homage, kiss of. 810 

Honey, and butler 1062 

eating much ....1031 

washing hands with 968 
Hoof, not one left behind. ..668 

Horn, goat with one 1134 

Horns, hung up 818 

of altar 877 

Horse, red 1156 

king*s, crowned ... 949 

Horses, Arabian 1161 

bells on | I6O 

white 1387 

Hosannah, singing of 1389 

Hospitality 612 

Hospitals 1333 

Host of the church 1333 

Hour, different length of... 1301 
Hours, how many in the 

day 1301 

of prayer I3i9 

House^ built on one hinge 791 
made a dunghill... 931- 

1127 

left unfinished 1209 

form of. 1210 

always lighted 973 

Hunting 1023 

leopards used in.. 1 149 

Husband, divorcing 1240 

bloody 665 

Husks 1274 

Hnt, entrance, and middle 

„of. 616 

Hymns, singing of. 1003 



19^ 

Hypocritical mockers 99^ 

Idumean women 9S9 

Image, magically conse- 
crated 85 1 

Imposition of hands 649 

Imprecations 1229 

Impunity for killing adul- 
terers 739 

In Trullo 1270 

Incarnations, ten 730 

Infants, how lamented...... 850 

placed on knees... 962 

In-{^therin|, feast of 688 

Initiation ot child 665 

Ink-horn 1112 

Innocence of prisoners, 

when to be proved 1085 

Inscriptions on books 1349 

cups 1012 

bridles 1162 

Interpreters 1347 

Invitations to strangers 1159 

repeated 1200, 1271 

Iron chariots 765 

Iteghe. 854, 887 

Itinerant villages 628 

Javelin, investiture by 800 

Jerusalem, swearing by..., 1172 

Jews* household stuff. 1052 

Journies began at new 

moon 902 

prepared for 1113 

in the night 1265 

Jordan, lion coming up 

from HOT 

Judges sat at trials 1226 

Jupiter Ttrminalis 751 

Kab ab 772 

Kapa, room so called 1215 

Kelb 1285 

Kettle, brazen 1343 

Khan, how proclaimed 1081 

King proclaimed on the 

stairs 909 

standing by a pillar 912 

of feasts »...1286 

and priest one 606 

King's gate 944 

Kings read letters 905 
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^Kiss of homage 810 

Kissing the dead 656 

feet 1260 

fringe of garments 1 1 84 

mutual 638 

idols 1032 

Kneading-troughs 675 

Knees, bowing 893 

children nursed qn 660 
new born infants 

placed on 962 

embracing 951 

striking 849 

sleeping on 790 

Knots^ untyine of 1130 

to seal letters 895 

, Ko^^aCk^/xo? 1225 

Kpacm^ 1183 

Labrata oscula :.... 893 

Lacedaemonian garments. . . 1 057 

Lake, wine 1060 

Lamb, passover 669 

Lamp, lighted before sab- 
bath 1283 

by whom lighted... 1213 

Land-marks 751 

divided by lot 740 

approachmg ..«.1327 

Law, reading of. 1313 

unchangeable 1131 

king writing the 750 

Laws, why sung....: 760 

hung up in markets 1 150 
Lazarus, how bound in the 

sepulchre 1300 

Leaning on hand 907 

Leave, asking, to speak.... 1261 

Leaven, how procured .... 672 

put away.... 673 

Lebanon, smell of.. 1139 

Left side unlucky 135 1 

Lemons, juice ot, drank... 1005 

Lepers, expulsion of. 904 

Leopards used in hunting 1149 

JLiCtters, ducts of. 1171 

fixed in arrows... 1001 
sealed by knots.. 895 
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Lcvana, origin of 962 

Leviathan 1010 

Levites, degrees of 1361 



N9 

Libations 1 104^ 

Lifting up h^inds. 991, 1284 

Light, God present in 664 

Lights always kept in houses973 

Limereece ; 866 

Line, measuring by 853 

Linguls 999 

Lion, roaring of. 1141, 1145 

tearing prey 1145 

strength of. 1141 

coming up from Jor- 
dan 1107 

Liscat Hagazit ^..1270 

Live coal 1061 

Lot, land divided by 740 

cast for scape goat ... 710 
captives ......1148 

Lustralis saliva >J292 

Lustration of houses 970 

Macamat, what 1041 

Machalla 737 

Macellus, who 1339 

Madness feigned 836 

Male children, birth of, 

announced 1097 

Mallows eaten 977 

Man of the mountain 1396 

Marah, water of 679 

Maranatha 1349 

Mark of Cain 603 

Market, disputing in 1318 

Marriage after death 1203 

ceremonies 1214 

of sister 615 

things distribut- 
ed at 1285 

Marriages, crowning at.... 1047 
Married, children, accord- 
ing to age 633 

Marrying brother's widow 757 
Master, when he enters a- 

mong his guests 1201 

Mats, iood placed on 983 

Mattamores 1 103 

Measure, dry 1257 

Measuring land by plough- 
ing 815 

Meat, dried 705 

Medical art, its origin 1236 

Members called weapons 1332 
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Memorial of blowing trum- 
pets * 1356 

Memorials on tombs 766 

raised 605 

Men, old, autlM>rity of..... 682 
learned, esteemed ..1128 
Merchandise, women con- 
cerned in 1037 

Mercury, giver of elo- 
quence 1315 

Metal, precious as gold 933 

Military expeditions how 

opened 1018 

presents 828 

Stratagem 908 

weapons, what 
converted to . . 1 055. 
Miscarry, how ground said 

to 898 

Mistleto 1 158 

Mixture, without, what.... 1394 

Moloch described 712 

Money, danger of possess* 

ing 937 

what used 619 

ancient 1372 

given at weddings 1285 
Months, signification of 

their names 676 

Monuments of deliver- 
ance consecrated 804 

Moon, new, journeys be- 
gan at. 902 

comparison by 1049 

Moral maxims how incul- 

cated 743 

Morgengabe, what 1285 

Morning, visions in 1 1 i4 

Mortar, how made 1115 

Moth, crushed before the 963 

Mother, abuse of. 834 

Mother's name, how ap- 
plied to a queen 887 

Mountain, fire on 1092 

Mountains, persons cruci- 
fied on 1282 

Mounts for concealing 

• treasure 1051 

AJourners neglect apparel 855 
' * provisions sent 

t9 850 



Mourners, when comfort- 
ed 12i>7 

Mourning at tomb... 1 100, i 299 

annual 929 

time of ....658, 1296 
over great men 845 
upper garments 

laid aside ia... 697 
salutations ab- 

stai ned from in 1 263 
head shaved in 957 

Mouth, smiting 1082, 1325 

Murderers, by whom pu- 
nished 742 

Music, at meals 1275 

persons honoured 

with 899 

powerof. 820 

soldiers collected 

by 1344 

Myomancy 10^4 

Nail in temple lOiO 

Nails not to be pared 1329 

Naked, cruciiying 1231 

ploughing 1211 

Name of father taken 1025 

God, how men- 
tioned 718 

unknown 1397 

Names from incidents 634 

cattle 632 

of sheep 1294 

religion of 608 

by whom given.. .. 635 

how varied 984 

female, from ani- 
mals 1312 

that of God con- 
nected with 888 

Napkin 1280 

Ncitural relation renounc- 
ed 1272 

Neck of enemies, hand in 653 

Necromancers 1075 

Net of goats' hair 833 

Nets spread in pits 995 

New moon, jourj)les began 

at ^ 902 

Night, journies in the 126? 

Nights, reckoned by Q0| 
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Kile, effluvia of 1142 

washing in 663 

water of, pleasant... 667 

Niobe, fable of 614 

Numbering by the hand... 1020 

Numbers, odd 736 

Nuptial benedictions 626 

joy 783 

Nurses 625 

Oaks, idolized 1158 

Oath, military 1393 

how taken 1366 

Obedience to parents 684 

Oblation of tongues.. 1315 

Odd numbers 736 

Offering wood 939 

Oil offered with sacrifice., 702 

poured on stones 1087 

and wine mixed ...1264 

burnt to dead 1 138 

poured on victim 1362 

carried into Egypt 1138 

Olive, biting the 889 

tree 1070 

01iv€s, beating of 755 

Old age, reverence of 715 

authority of. 682 

men, dancing of. 852 

Omens, eastern, iortunate 1351 

Oracle at Delos. 1343 

Ordeal 721 

Ornaments, female, weight 

of. 623 

laid aside 698 

Ovens, portable 1 1 1 1 

Ox, not to be muzzled 756 

ploughing, not to be 

slaughtered 687 

stalled 1024 

Oxen, carry burthens 919 

Uo^y^pv^v ; 923 

Painting the body 714 

horses 1156 

Palaces inlaid with jewels 1086 

Palladia.., 851 

Palm branches carried 1390 

Panic fear 816 

Parasites 996 

}.'^rched corn.,. 865 



Parchment, scripture writ- 
ten on pieces of. 744 

Parents, obedience to 684 

Passover, what said at eat- 
ing of. 1219 

lamb 669 

Pavilions 1 135 

Pauses in singing.. 1386 

Peace -offeri ngs . . .' 1 3 69 

Peacock throne , 883 

Pearls, rows of on head ...1043 

Pellowan bashe'e 787 

Perfumes, burning of 1116 

Perpetual fire 703 

Pestilence of Egypt 1142 

how described 1 1 19 

Phylacteries ....1204 

Physicians i... 657 

Pigeons, sellers of 1198 

Pillar^ king standing by ... 912 

of salt 614 

Pillars, birds build on 1155 

Pioneers 107S 

Pipkinsn heat preserved in 1052 

Pitchers, water 774 

Pitching time 793 

Pits, deep 1026 

nets spread in 995 

Plaiting of hair 1373 

Ploughing cities lo^S 

land measured 

by 815 

naked i2\i 

Plucking off hair 934 

Poison mixed with wine... 1394 

Pollution by dead 733 

Poor, collections for 1310 

Poors' box, debts transfer- 
red to 1.1192 

Possession by a napkin 1280 

Pottage, red.... 627 

Pray, falling on face to.... 1223 

Prayer, hours of. 998, 1309 

washing hands be- 
fore 1360 

Prayers, long 1206 

Praying in silence 1391 

toward the tern. 

pie 1132 

for prosperity on 
husbandmen... 796 
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Preaching from a text 1 255 

Precepts deli vered i n verse 760 
Prefect, prisoners deliver- 
ed to 1331 

Presents 807 

emblematical ) i 23 

of garments 647 

omission of 813 

between bride and 

bridegroom 1285 

to judges 1 140 

on entering into 

office 925 

Trice, espousing by 1335 

Priest for war 752 

and king one 606 

burning his gar- 
ments 1396 

Priests not called out to war 720 

division of. 1246 

bow examined 1383 

Prisoners, neglect of 107 2 

how confined... 1322 

delivered to p^e* 

feet r..l33l 

IProcessions.* 1002 

Promitterei whence deriv- 
ed 761 

Property, how divided 1273 

Prophetic spirit at death .. 65 1 
Prophets, how honoured... 975 

Proscription 1378 

Proselytes, zeal in making 1207 
renounced re» 

' lalions 1272 

Proselytism, ceremonies of 1287 

Protervia, feast of. 671 

Proverbs 1019 

Provisions sent to mourn- 
ers 850 

forcibly taken.. 938 

nyy/ut»j..' 1237 

Purchasing wives 639 

Purification 741 

by earth 906 

Purim 953 

purple raiment 778 

royal 1050 

Pyrophorus 1144 

Rain destroying roads..... 891 



Rain, when itaaii 993 

Rainbow .^...1385 

Rams, leaders of the flocks 1117 
Ravens, eating criminals... 1034 
Raw meat, eating it for- 
bidden 670 

Reading the scriptures 1252 

1313 

Receipt of custom ....1181 

Reclining 1216 

Recollecti, who so called... 904 

Records 948 

Red heifer 731 

horse 1 156 

Resia lympha 873 

Relations take revenge 640 

who acknow- 
ledged as such 1187 

Repetition 1091 

Reproof, how given 969 

taken 640 

Rewards, distinction of..... 867 

Riddles 784 

Right hand, cup given to..ll51 

man of. 1009 

Ring, gold, by whom worn 1370 

when given 946 

Rising early 930 

River, how divided i.l066 

Roads destroyed by rain. 891 
private and public 1 178 

now kept .,...1251 

Robbery, mode of. 1038 

Robe given in honour 827 

Robes, royal 1 177 

Rock, smiting 680 

casting down from.. 927 
resorted to for safety 788 

Rod, passing under 719 

Roman citizens, privileges 

of ^ n»1324 

Royal robes 1 177 

Rudders , ^.1330 

Ruins how inhabited 1 154 

Running water, bathing in 708 

Sabbath, superstitions of., 1292 
second, after the 

first 1256 

Sacrifice, herb 602 

waving of ,„. 693 
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Sacrifice, eating«,i 699 

of first-born 1146 

Sacrifices, crowned 1316 

great 880 

when to be eaten 705 
Sacrificing to gods of ene- 
mies 928 

Sacrilege, punishment of,. 927 

Saicea, feast of. 1109 

Salt, pillar of 614. 

tialutation, manner of.. ...1174 
troublesome ... 1 ^6'i 
abstained from 
in mourning 1263 
Sandals carried before 

bride 1140 

Sanhedrim, where held,..*1270 

Saphet, its situation 1170 

Saturn, feast of 1267 

Scape goats, lots cast for... 710 
Scarlet coat spread on tents 1 135 
colour, whence de- 
rived 1054 

cloth tied to scape 

goat 1053 

Sceptres 654,730, 1118 

Scholars, procession of 811 

Schools, Jewish 1323 

Scopilism 964 

Scribes, manner of deli- 
vering their speeches ♦...1179 

Scriptures, reading of 1252 

Seals 895, 1112 

bearing of....'.; 1388 

Seat, prepared in the street 974 

Seats, chief 1205 

Sebaste, situation of 1073 

Secret chamber 1175 

Sennacherib's arniy, bow 

destroyed... 913 

Sepulchres, how made 1245 

new and old. ..1234 

whited 1208 

Serpents, charmers of 1000 

Servants, feast for 749 

wicked, punish- 
ment of. 1348 

changing clothes 
with masters 1267 
Service of great men, who 
devoted to , 837 



Seven, the number 711 

Shambles....! .1339 

Shaving the head 957 

Sheep follow leader 1295 

names of 1294 

clothing of 979 

Sheepfold 1293 

Sheep's head, why served 

up at entertainments 1147 

Sheik's wife 1026 

Shepherds occupy caves . 1 153 

Sheshach 1109 

Shield, casting away, infa- 
mous 1368 

Shiloah, waters of. 1063 

Shipwreck dreaded 1328 

Shoemadoo, temple of. 631 

Shoes , 1140 

bearing 1 166 

plucking off. 800 

Shoulder kissed 638 

government up- 
on 1065 

' • carrying water on 621 
of Iamb, a delicacy 808 

Shut up, king's widow 871 

Sick persons placed in the 

street 1236 

Sign of fire 1095 

Silence, when enjoined 1391 

in heaven 1391 

Sijnoom 913 

Singing in the night 1085 

of men and wo- 
men 870 

laws 760 

upon beds 1018 

Sins transferred to fish .....1147 

Sister, marrying 615 

Sitting to expound scrip- 
ture 1254 

the posture of mas- 
ters ,....1169 

on the ground 1058 

the posture of 

teaching 1255 

in doorway 610 

Skin for skin 958 

Skins of sacrifice given to 

the priest..: 704, 709 

Skins, given in tribute 958 
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Skins of fish hung up 982 

lying upon,' in the 

temple 704 

sitting on 709 

Skirt, spreading the 1V9 

Slaves, punishment of. 1186 

made free 1290 

stolen 1339 

marrying master's 

daughter 918 

Sleeping on house top 809 

knees 790 

in arms 841 

Sling, use of. 824 

Smiling on breast 1279 

mouth 1325 

the rock 680 

Softly, going 896 

Sojourners 1354 

Soldiers, Avhere placed in 

f>eace 1122 
lected toge- 
ther by music 1344 

Songs, extemporary 1340 

Sordidati 1 157 

% Sorek, vine of 1 1059 

South wind, effect of. 1268 

Speaking, preparation for. 960 
Spices of dead... 926, 1244, 1307 
Spies, who employed as.... 773 

Spinning , 1035 

Spitting in face 1224 

Spittle, how used 1292 

swallowing down.. 965 
Sponges, ^ble cleansed 

with 1278 

Spreading skirt 799 

Spring, the time of going 

^o war 924 

Staff, smiting with 1334 

Stairs, king proclaimed on 909 

Stalled ox....:.., 1024 

Standing torea'd scriptures 1252 
Stars sent to point out 

great men U63 

great men pass into, 

at death 1164 

Stealing slaves 13 J9 

St. John's bread 1274 

Stone walls 1029 

Stones, writing on 759 



Stones, fixing in fidds 964 

tinooth 1087 

Stools, what meant by 662 

Stopping wells 629 

Storks, build on pillars ....1155 

Story-tellers, professed 819 

Strangers 1354 

of the gate 1392 

Stratagem, military. ...775, 908 
Straw 'used in making 

bricks 666 

Street, seat prepared in.... 974 

teaching in 1269 

Strength, great 789 

Stretching out hands to 

conquerors 1308 

Striking hands 1022 

Substitution of victim 727 

doctrine of an- 
cient.. » 1375 

Suffrage, choice by 1352 

Summer described 993 

Sun, festival of. 602 

Supplics^tion 1365 

how made ....1135 
Supplications at dedica- 
tion of temples 726 

Swearing by Jerusalem 1172 

life 644 

head 1173 

hand lifted up in 761 
put on throne 

in 681 

Swiftness, honourable 985 

Sword, metaphorically 

used , 1081 

Swords 999 

Sycamore trees 1143 

Synagogue, chief seat in... 1205 

teaching in.... 1168 

%riaca , 745 

Table, how cleansed 1278 

in idol temples 1336 

most honourable 

place at 1205 

Tables, public 1228 

writing 1150 

Tablets hung up in tem- 
ples 844 

Target 882 
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Tauraboli* 692 

Taxes paid in kind S78 

Teaching in streets 1269 

synagoeue 1168 

to whom liberty 

was given 1168 

Teeth, gnashing with 967 

Temple, armour hung up in 844 

illuminated 1056 

of Shoemadoo.... 631 
praying towards.. 1132 
decorated with 

branches 1088 

door, clavi in 1040 

how the women 

went to 700 

Ten, number 1212 

men of an hundred, 

why taken 795 

Tent, coyered with scarlet 

coat 1135 

beautiful 1042 

Tenth of profit given as 

wages 1276 

Teraphim 1136 

Text, preaching from, its 

origm* 1555 

Thanksgiving at meals 1288 

sacrifice of.. 1369 

for food 1340 

Theatres 1321 

usages in 1348 

Thirst 1076 

how quenched < 866 

Threnetic strains 847 

Throne, grand 883 

peacock 883 

hand laid on, in 

swearing..., 681 

Threshold, idol thrown on 803 

, kissing 803 

Thunder, supposed to esta- 
blish covenants 890 

Tickets of publicans .: 1181 

Time of mourning 1296 

how measured ...601, 914 

division of. 1301 

of eating 792 

Tirit 1241 

Tithing 1293 



Titles, flattering 980 

Togapalmata 1390 

Tomb, mourning at 1100 

Tombs, memorials oil 766 

Tongue, Bull on 1379 

Tongues, oblation of 1315 

Tophet 712 

Torchbearcr ;....1144 

Tormentors , 1194 

Towers, counting of. 1077 

used for refuge ... 780 
Trade carried on by barter 958 

Transplanting people 1099 

Treading on neck 653 

Treasures, royal 915 

hid in the sand 762 

Treasury 1289 

Tree, one in the midst 1093 

Trees, eating under 1159 

Troughs, kneading 675 

for water 622 

children put in... Q^2 
TrflSnpets^ memorial of 

blowing717,1356 
sounded at the 
opening of 
temple gates 1384 

Tumeet 866 

Turbans 1120 



Valerian, how treated by 

Sapor 1084 

Valley of Hinnom 123d 

Valleys, dark B^^ 

Vena medinensis 963 

Verse, precepts delivered in 760 

Vessels, golden 884 

clean and unclean 707 

chamber of. 1 175 

for cooling water 864 

Vestal virgins 1361 

Vesture, scarlet or purple 139ft 

Villages, itinerant 628 

Vinegar, when drank 1005 

dipping bread in 797 

Visions in the morning 1114 

Vitreas vestes 1057 

Vow, form of 1326 

Vowing by Jerusalem. .....1172 

part pf the spoil.. 781 



SECOND INDEX. 



No 



Upper garments laid aside 
in ipourniag...; 697 

Urim and Thiimmim, imi* 
tation of 691 

Usury ^ • 937 



Waees, how^ven ^...1276 

Wall, foundations of. 1400 

War, alarm of. ^1344 

priest 752 

time of going out to 924 
priests not called out 

to 720 

prepared for by de- 
votion 805 

Warriors forbidden sacred 

rites 921 

Washingclothes at rivers.. 863 

feet 611 

before sacrifice... 694 

prayer 1360 

anointing 798 

eating i238 

consecra- 
tion 1167 

Watch tn the temple 1089 

Watching crucified per- 
sons 1232 

Watchmen 1046 

Water spoiled for use 1030 

running, bathing 

in ....^ 708 

drawn by women . 620 
given to reapers.... 839 
of Nile pleasant... 667 
drank at passover 1221 
remarkable law 

concerning 1021 

presented in sub- 
mission 862 

Waters, angel of 1395 

Waving the sacrifice 693 

Way -side, crosses erected 

by 1305 

Weapons, members called 1332 
of war prohibit- 
ed 814 

Wedding garment 1202 

Weight of female orna- 
ments.*... « 623 



Weights, punishment for 

light 716 

Wells, stopping $29 

Wheat, ears of. 642 

Whip, striking altar with 889 

Whirlwinds 972 

Whisper out of the dust, 

what 1075 

White garmenU 352^ 1177 

asses 769 

horses 1387 

clothing priests in...l383 

Whited sepulchres 1308 

Widow, marrying brother's 757 
Widows, kings, reserved 

for their successors 876 

Wife, superior 997 

Wild boar 1004 

beasts, numerous...... 746 

Wind, burning 966 

south, effect of. 1268 

Wine, when drank 645 

poured on victim ...1362 

and oil, mixed 1264 

tarrying long at the 1027 
used in sacrifices.... 779 

Wings, hieroglyphics 1071 

of garments 1183 

Wiping with the hair 1259 

Witnesses, how many ne- 
cessary to a 
testament... 895 
stand at trials 1226 

Wives purchased 639 

plurality of 885 

how kings took 

them 854 

Wood-oflFering 939 

Women brought out to 

feasts 942 

publicly praise 

God 830 

spinning 1035 

dancing.... 678 

draw water 620 

employed at 

looms 1036 

concerned in 

merchandize.. 1037 
by what accom- 
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